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CHANCELLORS  MESSAGE 

Fayetteville  State  University  has  actively  and  aggressively 
served  the  people  of  Southeastern  North  Carolina  for  the  past 
100  years.  This  institution  was  founded  by  a  group  of  men  who 
were  committed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  human  intellect.  That 
commitment  has  survived  and  flourished  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  commitment  of  Fayetteville  State  University  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  role  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  a 
means  of  fulfilling  the  needs  of  all  of  the  people  in  our  geographic 
area,  however  diverse  and  multicultural  their  needs  may  be.  We 
are  committed  to  helping  people  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Continuously,  this  institution  rededicates  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  founded  and  to  the  educational  tasks 
which  are  before  us  as  we  pursue  the  goal  of  a  "Full  Service 
University." 

The  students  we  have  served,  are  now  serving  and  will  con- 
tinue to  serve,  reflect  our  continuous  contribution  to  society.  We 
encourage  you,  the  student,  our  client,  to  visit  our  campus,  meet 
our  faculty,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  contagious  commitment 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  dedicated  faculty. 


Charles  "A."  Lynons,  Jr. 
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FALL  SEMESTER 


August  18-19-20 
August  21 

August  22 


August  23 
August  24 
August  25 
August  26 
August  29 


September  2 


September  5 
September  6 
September  20 

September  22 

September  26 


Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday 

Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Monday 


Friday 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 

Thursday 
Monday 


Fall  Faculty-Staff  Pre-School  Con- 
ference 

Dormitories  Open  for  New  Stu- 
dents 8:00  a.m. — Parents  Conf. — 
2:00  p.m. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Divisional  Meetings — 9:00-12:00 
Noon 

Departmental-Area  Meetings  1:00 
p.m.-3:00  p.m. 

Dormitories  Open  for  Returning 
Students — 8:00  a.m. 

Walk-In  Registration  9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m. 

Walk-In   Registration  Continues 
9:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m. 

Walk-In  Registration  Ends — 4:00 
p.m. 

Classes  Begin — 8:00  a.m. 

Late  Registration  Begins — 9:00 
a.m. 

Add  &  Drop  Period  Begins — 
9:00  a.m. 

Late  Registration  Ends — 5:00  p.m. 

Add  &  Drop  Period  Ends — 
5:00  p.m. 

Last  Day  for  Enrollment  in  Courses 
for  Credit — 8:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Labor  Day  Holiday 

Classes  Resume — 8:00  a.m. 

Fall  Convocation  10:00  a.m.- 
12:00  noon 

Pre-Student  Teaching  Internship 
Seminar 

Last  Day  for  Seniors  to  File  Appli- 
cation for  the  Completion  of  Grad- 
uation Requirements  for  May, 
1978. 


October  3 


October  6 


October  24 
October  28 

November  2 


November  3 


Monday 
Thursday 


Monday 
Friday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 


Student  Teaching  Internship  Be- 
gins 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 
Submit  applicants  for  Admission 
to  the  Student  Teaching  Intern- 
ship for  Spring  1978. 

Mid-term  Examinations  Begin 
Mid-term   Examinations  End 

Deadline  for  Reporting  Mid-Se- 
mester Grades  to  the  Registrar's 
Office — 12:00  Noon. 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting  3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m.  Sub- 
mit applicants  for  Admission  to 
the  Teacher  Education  Program 
(Sophomores). 


November  9 

Wednesday 

Mid-term  Student  Teaching  Intern- 
ship Seminar 

November  14-18 

Wednesday 

Pre-registration  for  Spring  Term 

November  23 

Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  Holiday  Begins  After 
Classes 

November  28 

Monday 

Classes   Resume — Thanksgiving 
Holiday  Ends — 8:00  a.m. 

December  9 

Friday 

Student  Teaching  Internship  Ends 

December  12 

Monday 

Final  Examinations  Begin — 

December  16 


December  20 


Friday 


Tuesday 


8:00  a.m. 

Post-student  Teaching  Interhship 
Sem. 

Final  Examinations  End — Christ- 
mas Holidays  Begin  with  Com- 
pletion of  Examinations 

Deadline  for  Reporting   Final 
Grades  to  Registrar's  Office — 
12:00  noon 


SPRING  SEMESTER 


January  3 


Tuesday 


Dormitories  Open  for  New  Stu- 
dents— 8:00  a.m. 

Freshman  Orientation 
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January  4 
January  5 
January  6 
January  9 

January  13 


February  20 

February  27 
March  2 


March  3 
March  6 

March  7 

March  13 
March  13-17 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 

Friday 


February  2 

Thursday 

February  9 

Thursday 

February  15 

Sunday 

February  17 

Friday 

Monday 

Monday 
Thursday 


Friday 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Monday 
Monday-Friday 


Walk-In  Registration — 9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m. 

Walk-In  Registration — 9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m. 

Walk-In  Registration — 9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m. 

Classes  Begin — 8:00  a.m.,  Late 
Registration  Begins — 9:00  a.m. 

Add  &  Drop  Period  Begins — 
9:00  a.m. 

Late  Registration  Ends — 5:00  p.m. 

Add  &  Drop  Period  Ends — 5:00 
p.m. 

Last  Day  for  Enrollment  in  Courses 
for  Credit — 8:30  a.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Student  Teaching  Pre-lnternship 
Seminar 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday 

Last  Day  for  Seniors  to  File  Ap- 
plications for  Completing  Gradua- 
tion Requirements  for  December, 
1978 

Student  Teaching  Internship  Be- 
gins 

Mid-term    Examinations   Begin 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 
Submit  Applicants  for  Admission 
to  the  Student  Teaching  Intern- 
ship Fall  1978 

Mid-term  Examinations  End 
Spring  Holidays  Begin 

Deadline  for  Reporting  Mid-term 
Grades  to  Registrar's  Office — 
12:00  noon 

Spring  Holidays  End — 8:00  a.m. 

Pre-registration  for  Summer 
School 
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March  24 
March  26 
March  29 

April  6 


May  1 


May  4 

May  5 
May  6 
May  7 
May  8 


Friday 

Sunday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


April  9 

Sunday 

April  18 

Tuesday 

April  28 

Friday 

Monday 


Thursday 

Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 


Good  Friday 

Easter 

Mid-term  Student  Teaching  Intern- 
ship Seminar 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting.  Submit  applicants  for 
Admission  to  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Program  (Sophomores)  3:00 
p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Founder's  Day 

Honors  and  Awards  Day  Assembly 

Student  Teaching  Internship  Ends 

Post  Student  Teaching  Internship 
Seminar 

Final  Examinations  Begin — 8:00 
a.m. 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Final  Examination  Ends 

Alumni  Convocation 

Commencement 

Deadline   for    Reporting    Final 
Grades  to  Registrar's  Office — 
12:00  noon 

Post-School  Faculty  Conference 
Begins 


May  10 


Wednesday 


Post   School    Faculty   Conference 
Ends 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  1978-1979 

FALL  SEMESTER 


August  17-18-19 
August  20 

August  21 
August  22 


Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday 

Sunday 


Monday 
Tuesday 


Fall  Faculty-Staff  Pre-School  Con- 
ference 

Dormitories  Open  for  New  Stu- 
dents— 8:00  a.m. — Parents  Conf. 
2:00  p.m. 

Freshman  Orientation  Begins 

Dormitories  Open  for  Returning 
Students — 8:00  a.m. 
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August  23-24-25 
August  28 


Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday 

Monday 


September  1 

September  4 
September  5 
September  12 
September  21 

September  25 

September  28 
October  2 

October  5 


October  23 
October  27 
November  2 


November  8 

November  23 
November  27 

December  7 


Friday 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 

Monday 


Thursday 
Monday 

Thursday 


Monday 

Friday 

Thursday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 
Monday 

Thursday 


Walk-in  Registration  9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m. 

Classes  Begin — 8:00  a.m. 

Late  Registration  Begins — 9:00 
a.m. 

Add  &  Drop  Period  Begins — 
9:00  a.m. 

Late  Registration  Ends — 5:00  p.m. 

Add  &  Drop  Ends — 5:00  p.m. 

Labor  Day  Holiday 

Classes  Resume — 8:00  a.m. 

Fall  Convocation 

Pre-student  Teaching  Internship 
Seminar 

Last  Day  for  Seniors  to  File  Appli- 
cation for  the  Completion  of  Grad- 
uation   Requirements    for    May, 
1979 

Pre-Student  Teaching  Internship 
Seminar 

Student  Teaching  Internship  Be- 
gins 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 
Submit  Applicants  for  Admission 
to  the  Student  Teaching  Intern- 
ship 

Mid-term  Examinations  Begin 

Mid-term  Examinations  End 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 
Submit  Applicants  for  Admission 
to  the  Teacher  Education  Program 
(Sophomores) 

Mid-term  Student  Teaching  Intern- 
ship Seminar 

Thanksgiving  Holiday  Begins 

Classes  Resume — 8:00  a.m. 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 
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December  8 
December  11 


December  15 
December  19 

January  3 

January  4-5 
January  8 


January  12 


Friday 
Monday 


Friday 


Tuesday 


Student  Teaching  Internship  Ends 

Final  Examinations  Begin — 8:00 
a.m. 

Post-Student  Teaching   Internship 
Seminar 

Final  Examinations  End 

Christmas  Holidays  Begin   Upon 
Completion  of  Final  Examinations 

Deadline  for  Reporting  Final 
Grades  to  Registrar's  Office — 
12:00  noon 


SPRING  SEMESTER 

Wednesday 


Thursday,  Friday 
Monday 


Friday 


January  15 

Monday 

February  1 

Thursday 

February  15 

Thursday 

February  16 

Friday 

February  19 

Monday 

February  26 

Monday 

March  1 

Thursday 

Dormitories  Open  for  New  Stu- 
dents— 8:00  a.m. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Walk-in  Registration — 9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m. 

Classes  Begin — 8:00  a.m. 

Late  Registration  Begins — 9:00 
a.m. 

Add  &  Drop  Period  Begins — 9:00 
a.m. 

Late  Registration  Ends — 5:00  p.m. 

Add  &  Drop  Period  Ends — 5:00 
p.m. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  Birthday 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Student  Teaching  Pre-lnternship 
Seminar 

Last  Day  for  Seniors  to  File  Appli- 
cation for  Completing  Graduation 
Requirements  for  December,  1979. 

Student  Teaching  Internship  Be- 
gins 

Mid-term  Examinations  Begin 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 
Submit  Applicants  for  Admission 
to  the  Student  Teaching  Intern- 
ship Fall  1979 
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March  2 

Friday 

March  5 

Monday 

March  12 

Monday 

March  12-16 

Monday-Friday 

March  28 

Wednesday 

April  5 

Thursday 

Apri 

8 

Apri 

13 

Apri 

15 

Apri 

16 

Apri 

24 

Apri 

27 

Apri 

30 

Apri 

30 

May  3 

May  4 
May  5 
May  6 
May  7 


May  9 


Sunday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Monday 

Monday 
Thursday 

Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 


Wednesday 


Mid-term  Examinations  End 

Spring  Holiday  Begins 

Spring  Holiday  Ends 

Classes  Resume — 8:00  a.m. 

Pre-registration  for  Summer 
School 

Mid-term  Student  Teaching  Intern- 
ship Seminar 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 
Submit  Applicants  for  Admission 
to  the  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram (Sophomores) 

Founder's  Day 

Good  Friday 

Easter 

Easter  Monday — Classes  Resume 
8:00  a.m. 

Honors  and  Awards  Day  Assembly 

Student  Teaching  Internship  Ends 

Post  Student  Teaching  Internship 
Seminar 

Final  Examinations  Begin 

Teacher  Education  Committee 
Meeting — 3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Final  Examinations  End 

Alumni  Convocation 

Commencement 

Deadline  for  Reporting  Final 
Grades  to  Registrar's  Office — 
12:00  noon 

Post-School     Faculty    Conference 

Begins 

Post-School     Faculty    Conference 

Ends 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

William  Clyde  Friday,  President— B.S.,  LL.B.,  LLD.,  D.C.L 
Raymond  Howard  Dawson,  Vice  President — Academic  Affairs — 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
L.  Felix  Joyner,  Vice  President — Finance — A.B.,  J.D. 
John  L.  Sanders,  Vice  President — Planning — A.B.,  J.D. 
Cleon    Franklyn    Thompson,    Vice    President — Student    Services 

and  Special  Programs — B.S.,  M.S. 
George  Eldridge  Bair,  Director  of  Educational  Television — B.A., 

M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Hugh  S.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Associate  Vice  President — Finance — B.A., 
Charles  Ray  Coble,  Jr.,   Associate  Vice  President — Planning — 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
James  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President — A.B. 
Edgar  Walton  Jones,  Associate  Vice  President — Research  and 

Public  Service — B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  University — S.B.,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Arnold  Kimsey  King,  Assistant  to  the  President — A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Roscoe  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Govern- 
mental Affairs — B.S. 
Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President — A.B.,  LL.B. 
Robert  W.  Williams,  Associate  Vice  President — Academic  Affairs 

— A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and 
opened  its  doors  to  students  at  its  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  1795. 
Throughout  most  of  its  history,  it  has  been  governed  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  chosen  by  the  Legislature  and  presided  over  by 
the  Governor.  During  the  period  1917-1972,  the  Board  consisted 
of  one  hundred  elected  members  and  a  varying  number  of  ex- 
officio  members. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  without  change  of 
name,  it  was  merged  with  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
at  Greensboro  and  The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  to  form  a  multicampus  institution 
designated  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1963  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  campus 
at  Chapel  Hill  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  that  at  Greensboro  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
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Greensboro  and,  in  1965,  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Raleigh  was 
changed  to  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte  in  1965,  and,  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College 
and  Wilmington  College  became  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Asheville  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
respectively. 

A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in 
November  1970  included  the  following:  "The  General  Assembly 
shall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  trustees  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina.  .  ."  In  slightly  different  language, 
this  provision  had  been  in  the  Constitution  since  1868. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session 
merged,  without  changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state- 
supported  senior  institutions  into  the  University  as  follows:  Appa- 
lachian State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City 
State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Cen- 
tral University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State 
University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State 
University.  This  merger,  which  resulted  in  a  statewide  multi- 
campus  university  of  sixteen  constituent  institutions,  became 
effective  on  July  1 ,  1 972. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  was  desig- 
nated the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to 
thirty-two  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  with 
authority  to  choose  their  own  chairman  and  other  officers.  The 
Board  is  "responsible  for  the  general  determination,  control, 
supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the 
constituent  institutions."  Each  constituent  institution,  however, 
has  its  own  board  of  trustees  of  thirteen  members,  eight  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  by  the  Governor, 
and  one  of  whom,  the  elected  president  of  the  student  body, 
serves  ex-officio.  The  principal  powers  of  each  institutional 
board  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each 
is  headed  by  a  chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer. 
Unified  general  policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of  function  are 
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effected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  by  the  President  with 
the  assistance  of  other  administrative  officers  of  the  University. 
The  General  Administrative  office  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible 
to  the  President  as  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Fayetteville  State  University  was  established  in  1877  as  the 
State  Colored  Normal  School  as  the  result  of  an  act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
teacher  education  institutions  in  the  South.  Since  its  inception 
the  institution  has  experienced  several  major  changes,  which 
indicate  growth  and  extension  of  its  educational  services,  with 
teacher  training  remaining  a  major  objective. 

In  1904,  a  high  school  department  was  added  to  the  elementary 
preparatory  and  normal  departments.  In  1908,  the  school  moved 
from  the  city  to  fifty  acres  at  its  present  site.  In  1916,  the  name 
State  Colored  Normal  School  was  changed  to  State  Colored 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  and  was  later  changed  to  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  Negro  Race  in  1921.  Five  years  later  the 
phrase  "for  the  Negro  Race"  was  dropped  from  the  title.  Through- 
out these  years  the  original  purpose  of  the  institution  was  pri- 
marily teacher  education.  This  statement  of  purpose  apparently 
coincided  with  the  original  intention  of  the  legislature  and  the 
consensus  of  the  administration  and  faculty. 

By  a  legislative  act  in  1939,  the  Institution  became  Fayetteville 
State  Teachers  College  marking  the  end  of  the  two-year  Normal 
School  and  the  beginning  of  the  four  year  curriculum  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree. 

In  1955,  a  general  education  program  was  initiated  for  all  stu- 
dents in  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years.  These  courses  were 
designed  to  provide  academic  foundations  and  cultural  values  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  following  which,  the  students  took  profes- 
sional education  courses.  The  college  continued  to  offer  only 
limited  vocational  training  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  courses 
offered  at  other  institutions  located  nearby.  Until  1960,  emphasis 
was  entirely  upon  elementary  education.  Since  then  the  secon- 
dary school  program  has  attracted  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  student  enrollment  in  teacher  education. 
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In  1963,  the  college  began  a  program  in  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Fayetteville  State  College. 

The  1969  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  legisla- 
tion designating  all  state-supported  senior  colleges  as  "regional 
universities"  and  the  college  became  known  as  Fayetteville  State 
University. 

Effective  July  1,  1972,  Fayetteville  State  University  became  a 
"constituent  institution"  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  which 
includes  the  sixteen  public  senior  institutions  in  the  state.  All 
sixteen  institutions  are  controlled  by  a  single  governing  body 
known  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Located  in  the  second  largest  urban  population  center  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  and  in  one  of  the  ten  fastest  growing 
counties  in  the  southern  states,  Fayetteville  State  University's 
growth  is  assured.  A  metamorphosis  has  begun  to  take  place 
and  what  will  emerge  will  no  longer  be  a  small  neglected  pre- 
dominantly black  institution,  but  a  full-fledged  university  with  a 
truly  collegia!  atmosphere  where  students,  faculty,  trustees  and 
administrators  are  as  cosmopolitan  as  the  population  that  sur- 
rounds the  campus. 

The  University  holds  institutional  membership  in,  and  accredi- 
tation with,  the  following  organizations  and  agencies: 
The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
The  American  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
The  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
The  American  Council  on  Education 
The  Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
The  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher  Education 
The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
The  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  for  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
The  Association  for  Continuing  Higher  Education 
The  Adult  Education  Association,  U.S.A. 
The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
Servicemen's  Opportunity  College  (SOC) 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE) 


PHILOSOPHY  &  PURPOSE 

The  aims  of  Fayetteville  State  University  are  to  encourage  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  the  acquisition  of 
special  skills  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  cultural  and  economic 
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growth  of  the  democratic  order  of  society.  In  achieving  these 
ends,  the  University  seeks  to  prepare  students  to  think  critically, 
to  express  themselves  creatively,  to  make  independent  and 
rational  judgments,  and  to  practice  adherence  to  standards  of 
moral  integrity.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  University  is  to  promote 
the  development  of  graduates  who  exemplify  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  concept  of  a  well-rounded,  effectively  educated  person, 
who  is  capable  of  finding  his  place  in,  and  making  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  mission  of  Fayetteville  State  University,  a  constituent 
institution  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  every  member  of  the  University  to  develop,  enhance, 
and  use  the  techniques  of  intellectual  inquiry.  The  University 
aims  to  assist  each  student  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  through  the 
transmission  and  advancement  of  all  knowledge. 

Fayetteville  State  University  believes  that  each  student  who 
matriculates  here  should  be  provided  every  opportunity  to  be 
successful  in  the  acquisition  of  the  abilities  to  read  comprehen- 
sively, write  clearly,  speak  effectively  and  think  critically  and 
analytically.  Our  aim  is  to  assist  each  student,  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, to  acquire  the  skills,  the  knowledge,  the  sensitivities,  and 
the  understandings  to  become  a  competent,  productive,  and 
contributing  citizen. 

Fayetteville  State  University  seeks  to  provide  an  atmosphere 
that  encourages  intellectual  creativity  and  which  rewards  out- 
standing scholarship.  In  short,  the  University  sees  its  mission  as 
three-fold: 

1.  To  provide  excellent  undergraduate  programs  in  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Teacher  Education  and  Business  Administration 
to  all  persons  who  aspire  to  pursue  education  in  these 
areas. 

2.  To  identify,  publicize,  and  utilize  the  University's  resources 
and  talents  for  the  total  community. 

3.  To  become  a  major  regional  University  and  to  provide  full 
services  to  the  people  of  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
through  the  kinds  of  educational  programs  and  leadership 
that  are  essential  to  their  future. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

Educational  Services  are  extended  to  all  persons  within  the 
University's  sphere  of  influence  by  means  of  OFF-CAMPUS  CEN- 
TERS, SATELLITE  CAMPUSES,  WEEKEND  COLLEGE,  EVENING 
COLLEGE,  extension  courses,  lectures,  and  by  such  other  means 
and  methods  as  may  seem  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  officers 
of  the  administration  as  most  effective,  and  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  such  other  programs  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  constituency  and  of  the  state. 

At  present,  curricula  are  offered  in  four  programs:  (1)  The 
regular  four-year  program  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  degrees; 

(2)  two  year  programs  leading  to  the  Associate  of  Arts  Degree; 

(3)  the  Summer  Schools;  and  (4)  Continuing  Education  and  Com- 
munity Services. 

FORT  BRAGG-POPE  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  several  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  conducted  extension  courses  at  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope 
AFB.  Most  of  these  extension  courses  were  offered  by  North 
Carolina  State  University.  The  extension  program  did  not  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  transfer  credit  and  programs 
leading  to  degrees.  In  July,  1964,  North  Carolina  State  University 
and  Fort  Bragg  agreed  to  establish  a  branch  of  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Fort  Bragg.  The  branch  began  operations  in 
September,  1964.  On  July  1,  1973,  the  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tion of  all  undergraduate  courses  was  transferred  from  North 
Carolina  State  University  to  Fayetteville  State  University.  Gradu- 
ate programs  are  offered  by  North  Carolina  State  University, 
East  Carolina  University,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  with  Fayetteville  State  University  providing  coordina- 
tion and  administrative  support. 

The  Fort  Bragg-Pope  Air  Force  Campus  provides  higher  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  members  of  this  military  community 
and  for  their  dependents. 

THE  WEEKEND  AND  EVENING  COLLEGE 

Fayetteville  State  University's  Weekend  College  offers  work- 
ing men  and  women  the  opportunity  to  complete  a  college  educa- 
tion by  attending  classes  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 

Degree  programs  offered  through  the  Weekend  and  Evening 
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College  are  regular  Fayetteville  State  University  degree  pro- 
grams. All  courses  offered  are  degree  requirements  or  electives 
relevant  to  specific  degree  programs. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  various  academic 
needs  of  those  with  incomplete  college  educations;  those  who 
have  Associate  of  Arts  degrees  and  are  now  interested  in  a 
baccalaureate  degree;  in-service  teachers  who  need  renewal 
or  recertification  credits;  and  those  high  school  graduates  who 
never  attended  college  previously  but  wish  to  do  so  now.  Courses 
are  also  available  on  a  non-degree  basis  for  personal  enrich- 
ment and  upgrading  of  one's  occupational  skills. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Weekend  and  Evening  College  may 
take  a  minimum  of  three  semester  hours  or  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
semester  hours  credit  depending  upon  personal  obligations  and 
program  requirements.  Classes  are  held  Monday  evenings 
through  Saturday  evenings  on  the  main  campus  of  the  University. 
Library,  dining  hall,  and  all  regular  college  facilities  are  readily 
available  to  students. 

WEEKEND  &  EVENING  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS 

Associate  of  Arts  Degrees  may  be  earned  in  the  following 
disciplines: 

Business  Administration 

History 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Early  Childhood  Education 

General  Education 

Intermediate  Education 

Political  Science 

Police  Science 
Baccalaureate  Degrees  may  be  earned  in  the  following  disci- 
plines: 

Business  Administration 

Business  Education 

Early  Childhood  Education 

History 

Intermediate  Education 

Sociology 

Social  Science  and  Sociology 

Political  Science  with  Police  Science  Concentration 
For  further   information   concerning   the  Weekend   &   Evening 
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College,  write  to:  Director  of  the  Weekend  &  Evening  College, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  28301. 

CENTER  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  Fayetteville  State  University  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion began  operations  on  March  1,  1976,  in  its  new  building 
located  on  Main  Campus.  The  building  was  donated  by  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation.  It  is  located  near  the  Butler  Learning  Center. 

The  mission  of  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education  is  to  extend 
the  educational  services  of  the  University  to  the  surrounding 
communities  by  providing  Continuing  Education  opportunities  to 
satisfy  the  needs  at  times  and  places  convenient  to  the  student. 

The  Center  carries  out  its  mission  by  providing  both  credit 
and  non-credit  courses.  The  credit  courses  are  offered  through 
Satellite  Campuses  presently  located  in  Smithfield,  Goldsboro 
and  Fayetteville.  Non-credit  courses  are  conducted  both  on 
campus,  in  the  Center,  and  off  campus  as  the  need  requires. 
Non-credit  courses  primarily  consist  of  conferences,  workshops, 
institutes  and  seminars.  Faculty  and  students  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining  more  information  concerning  Continuing  Education 
opportunities  should  call  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Continuing 
Education. 


ACADEMIC  BUILDINGS 

THE  GEORGE  L.  BUTLER  LEARNING  CENTER 

This  two  and  three  story  brick  building  called  the  G.  L.  Butler  Learning  Center 
houses  a  220  seat  Little  Theater  and  is  the  largest  academic  facility  on  the 
campus. 

The  Division  of  Business,  the  Division  of  Education  and  Human  Development, 
the  new  University  Computer  Center,  and  the  Division  of  General  Studies  are 
housed  in  the  complex.  In  addition,  the  220-seat  Little  Theater  will  be  utilized  by 
the  drama  department  of  FSU.  The  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
the  Curriculum  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, the  Word  Processing  Center  and  the  University  Print  Shop  are  also  housed 
in  this  building. 

The  building  employs  a  unique  electronic  system  which  includes  a  master 
console  located  in  three  different  departmental  reference  libraries  in  the  build- 
ing. This  system  greatly  increases  multiple,  interdepartmental  programming 
for  the  student.  All  classrooms  are  wired  for  closed-circuit  television,  and  a 
series  of  individual  study  carrel  rooms  throughout  the  building  provide  work 
space  for  students. 
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LILLY  GYMNASIUM 

The  Lilly  Gymnasium  was  erected  in  1939  and  remodeled  in  1959.  It  consists 
of  offices,  one  gymnasium  floor,  men's  dressing  room,  showers  and  locker 
rooms  for  men  and  women,  classrooms,  first  aid  rooms,  sleeping  rooms  for 
visiting  athletic  teams,  and  for  visiting  coaches. 

WOMEN'S  GYMNASIUM 

In  June  1968,  the  new  women's  physical  education  facility  was  completed.  It 
contains  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  locker  rooms,  a  heated  swimming  pool,  a 
regulation  size  basketball  court  which  can  be  used  for  other  indoor  sports  and 
recreation,  and  a  dance  studio. 

CHARLES  WADDELL  CHESNUTT  LIBRARY 

For  many  years  the  name  of  Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt,  pioneer  novelist  and 
third  president  of  the  institution,  has  been  honored  in  the  name  of  the  Library. 
When  the  first  library  building  to  bear  his  name  was  replaced  in  1968,  the 
present  building  was  named  for  him.  This  three-level  contemporary  library  covers 
32,000  square  feet,  has  a  book  capacity  of  100,000  volumes  and  seats  425_J_ 
persons.  The  library  subscribes—to,  40  newspapers,  receivesv.1152  periodicals, UL-b-' 
and  has  a  book  collection  o(  94,149  volumes.  Non-book  media  and  listening 
facilities  constitute  a  vital  part  oTthe  library's  services. 

Open  shelves  afford  the  students  the  privilege  of  direct  access  to  all  bound 
periodicals  and  all  books  except  those  in  special  collections.  There  are  indi- 
vidual study  carrels  for  students  on  two  floors.  In  addition,  there  are  locked 
cubicles  reserved  for  use  by  persons  engaged  in  research. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  given  to  entering  students 
by  the  library  staff. 

In  the  administration  of  the  library,  the  aim  is  to  make  its  resources  and 
services  contribute  as  effectively  as  possible  to  the  total  educational  progress 
of  the  university. 

EMIL  ROSENTHAL  CLASSROOM  BUILDING 

The  Emil  Rosenthal  Classroom  Building  was  completed  in  June  1966.  It  is  a 
two-story  air-conditioned,  brick  and  steel  structure,  containing  classrooms,  a 
photographic  dark  room,  a  student  lounge,  a  multi-purpose  room,  an  Art  studio, 
a  Music  Library  which  has  facilities  for  reading  and  for  listening  to  recordings. 
The  hexagonal  area  of  the  main  floor  is  designed  for  the  Department  of  Music. 
The  choir  and  band  rooms  have  a  capacity  for  125  students.  The  choir  room, 
principally  used  for  choir  rehearsals,  equipped  with  fixed  opera  chairs,  and  a 
permanent  stage,  is  designed  for  recitals,  and  may  be  used  also  as  space  for 
meetings  and  other  programs  requiring  seating  for  no  more  than  125  persons. 

TAYLOR  SCIENCE  HALL 

This  building  was  erected  in  1939  and  has  classrooms  and  laboratories  for 
chemistry,  physics,  biology  and  general  science.  These  facilities  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  a  new  building,  the  Taylor  Science  Annex,  which  was  opened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1968  academic  year.  There  are  separate  laboratories  for 
general  and  advanced  use,  a  photographic  darkroom,  and  an  animal  room.  The 
annex  is  completely  air-conditioned. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 

The  former  library  building  which  was  renovated  in  1974,  is  now  being  utilized 
as  a  Communications  Center.  The  south  wing  of  this  building  houses  offices, 
Audio-Visual  Laboratory,  Conference  Room,  Lounge,  Projection  Booth,  class- 
room facilities  for  teaching  communications  and  media  courses,  carrels  and 
individualized  study  and  storage  rooms.  The  other  side  of  north  wing  houses  a 
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television  studio  for  closed  circuit  presentations,  televising  over  commercial 
channels,  a  radio  station  with  a  studio  and  broadcasting  capacity,  a  prop  shop 
and  newsroom. 

These  facilities  will  provide  support  to  all  academic  areas  as  well  as  enable 
the  University  to  offer  a  Communications  major  with  a  number  of  concentra- 
tions. 

PRE-SCHOOL  LABORATORY 

The  Laboratory  houses  facilities  for  a  maximum  enrollment  of  45  children  with 
resource  rooms,  office  work  area,  and  playground  areas.  The  school  is  a  demon- 
stration laboratory  for  early  childhood  education  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
pre-school,  primary  and  elementary  school  programs. 

MITCHELL  BUILDING 

This  building  is  an  expanded  facility  for  the  pre-school  laboratory  and  accom- 
modates 30  children.  It  contains  office  space,  resource  rooms,  two  activity 
rooms,  first  aid  area  and  a  recreational  area  (out  of  doors). 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  CENTER 

This  building  was  designed  as  the  first  phase  of  a  Continuing  Education 
Complex.  The  building  is  a  one-story  brick  and  block  edifice.  It  contains  an 
administrative  wing  containing  eight  offices,  a  secretarial  room,  and  a  print  shop. 
The  educational  wing  connected  to  the  administrative  wing  by  a  lobby,  has  a 
library  and  three  classrooms.  Other  classrooms  will  be  added  when  funds  are 
available.  The  building  contains  9,370  square  feet  of  heated  and  cooled  space. 

NON-ACADEMIC  BUILDINGS 

NEW  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

This  building,  of  contemporary  design,  consists  of  two  modern  equipped, 
fully  air-conditioned  stories.  It  includes  a  suite  for  the  Chancellor,  offices  for 
other  administrative  staff  and  a  trustee  room. 

MAINTENANCE  BUILDING 

Completed  in  1962,  this  building  contains  a  modern  well-equipped  auto 
mechanics  shop,  a  plumbing  shop,  a  sheet  metal  and  electrical  shop,  a  car- 
pentry and  locksmith  shop,  a  storage  area  and  a  loading  and  unloading  ramp. 

SPAULDING  INFIRMARY 

The  Spaulding  Infirmary  is  a  one  story  brick  structure.  In  one  wing  is  the  male 
ward,  an  isolation  room,  semi-private  rooms,  two  examination  rooms  and  a 
doctor's  office. 

In  the  other  wing  is  the  female  ward,  isolation  room,  a  semi-private  room  and 
dispensary.  Central  nurses's  stations  are  on  each  wing. 

J.  W.  SEABROOK  AUDITORIUM 

Seabrook  Auditorium  is  a  modern  brick  structure  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,240.  A  large  stage,  with  proper  lighting  for  dramatic  performances,  has  made 
it  valuable  for  that  activity. 

Additional  space  in  the  building  is  used  for  dressing  rooms,  offices,  storage 
and  ticket  offices.  A  projection  room  is  located  in  the  balcony.  This  building 
has  recently  undergone  renovations. 
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THE  H.  L.  COOK  DINING  HALL 

This  building  was  renovated  in  1962.  It  houses  the  kitchen,  the  cafeteria  for 
students,  a  smaller  dining  room  for  teachers,  and  facilities  for  storage  and 
refrigeration. 

CENTRAL  WAREHOUSE 

A  brick  structure  which  was  formerly  the  laundry.  The  office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Buildings  and  Grounds  is  in  this  building. 

RUDOLPH  JONES  STUDENT  CENTER 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Jones,  the  seventh  chief  administrator  of  this 
institution,  the  building  is  valued  at  nearly  one  million  dollars.  The  student 
center  is  a  self-liquidating  community  center  serving  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Family  and  their  guests.  It  is  a  modern,  highly  complex  and  specialized 
building  located  on  "East  Campus". 

Although  it  has  much  in  common  with  civic  community  centers,  this  center  is 
designed  for  the  special  needs  of  campus  life.  Included  within  its  facilities  are  a 
barber  shop,  beauty  parlor,  bowling  lanes,  billard  tables,  table  tennis  facilities, 
card  playing  area,  T.V.  lounge,  a  multipurpose  room,  post  office,  book  and 
supply  store,  conference  room,  meeting  rooms,  music  listening  and  literature 
rooms,  main  lounge,  snack  bar,  information  booth  and  a  multitude  of  offices  all 
under  one  roof. 


RESIDENTIAL  FACILITIES 

WOMEN'S  DORMITORIES 

BRYANT  HALL 

The  Dunie  A.  Bryant  Hall  was  dedicated  in  1966.  It  is  a  residence  for  200 
young  women  and  is  constructed  in  two  three-story  units  with  connecting  breeze- 
ways  at  each  level. 

The  main  floor,  north  wing,  has  a  beautifully  appointed  lounge.  There  are 
facilities  for  preparing  snacks  and  refreshments  in  an  adjoining  room. 

The  furniture,  except  for  chairs,  in  all  the  bedrooms  is  built-in  and  provides 
for  each  student  a  wardrobe,  chest  of  drawers,  desk  and  book  shelves,  and  bed. 
Custom-made  drapes  throughout  add  attractiveness  and  uniformity  to  the 
appearance  of  the  building. 

HARRIS  HALL 

This  dormitory,  which  has  accommodations  for  96  young  women,  was  com- 
pleted in  1938.  In  the  basement  are  rooms  for  laundering  and  hair  care.  There 
are  on  the  main  floor  two  reception  rooms,  one  student  hall,  one  television  room, 
and  a  lounge  and  guest  room. 

JOYNERHALL 

Joyner  Hall  is  a  dormitory  for  96  young  ladies.  There  is  an  inter-communica- 
tion system,  laundry  room,  room  for  hair  care,  large  study  hall  on  the  second 
floor,  recreation  room  in  the  basement,  television  room  and  reception  hall- 
lounge  on  the  main  floor. 

SMITH  HALL 

Smith  Hall,  a  modern  brick,  dormitory  for  60  women,  was  completed  in  1953. 
The  first  floor  has  a  two  room  and  bath  apartment  for  a  dormitory  director  as 
well  as  a  two  room  and  bath  guest  suite.  There  are  two  reception  rooms  and 
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an  office  on  the  main  floor.  A  large  recreation  room,  storage  area,  and  laundry 
room  are  in  the  basement. 

MENS  DORMITORIES 

HOOD  HALL 

Hood  Hall  was  completed  in  1939.  There  are  facilities  for  72  students  and  a 
two  room  apartment  for  the  dormitory  director.  There  is  a  study  hall  on  the 
second  floor  and  a  reception  hall-lounge  on  the  main  floor. 

VANCE  HALL 

The  Zebulon  B.  Vance  Hall  is  a  modern  three  story  residence  hall  designed 
to  accommodate  254  young  men.  The  furnishings,  except  for  chairs,  are  per- 
manently installed  in  each  room.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  spacious  lounge,  vend- 
ing room  and  laundry.  Each  floor  has  a  study  hall  and  a  trunk  room. 

WILLIAMS  HALL 

Williams  Hall,  named  for  Professor  George  Williams,  was  erected  in  1955,  as  a 
dormitory  for  males  with  a  capacity  for  54  students.  It  has  27  rooms,  a  large 
reception  hall,  a  lounge,  a  storage  room  and  two  large  bathrooms. 

CO-ED  DORMITORY 

Our  new  250-bed  Co-Ed  Dormitory  has  been  designed  as  an  apartment  com- 
plex in  which  there  will  be  suites  varying  in  size  accommodating  two  to  10 
students.  Each  student  will  have  a  separate  countertop  lavatory,  a  linen  closet, 
a  general  storage  closet,  and  a  living  room-dining  room  equipped  with  a  kitchen 
unit. 

The  building  is  heated  and  cooled  with  individually  controlled  room  units. 
Each  floor  has  classroom  sized  study  and  storage  space  for  trunks. 

The  first  floor  includes  a  lounge  for  approximately  1,100  square  feet  facing 
outdoor  terraces  on  two  sides.  Adjoining  the  lounge  is  a  meeting  room  or  study 
area,  storage  facilities,  washrooms  and  manager's  office,  vending  machine  area 
and  a  student  laundry  and  ironing  facility  also  are  provided  on  the  first  floor. 

FACULTY  RESIDENCES 

On  campus  there  are  five  residences,  of  which  one  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  Chancellor.  These  homes  are  all  occupied  by  staff  members.  These  homes 
are  frame  structures,  modest  in  size  but  well  maintained. 


NONDISCRIMINATION  STATEMENT  OF 
FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is  dedicated  to  equality  of 
opportunity  within  its  community.  Accordingly,  FAYETTEVILLE 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  does  not  practice  or  condone  discrimina- 
tion, in  any  form,  against  students,  employees,  or  applicants  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age  or 
handicap.  The  UNIVERSITY  commits  itself  to  positive  action  to 
secure  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  those  characteristics. 
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FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  supports  the  protections 
available  to  members  of  its  community  under  all  applicable 
Federal  Laws,  including  Titles  IV  and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Sections 
799A  and  845  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Equal  Pay  and 
Age  Discrimination  Acts,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
Executive  Order  1 1 246. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  THE  FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL 
RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  of  1974,  Fayetteville  State  University  guarantees  to 
each  of  its  students  the  following: 

1.  Access  to  Educational  Records 

A.  Each  student  enrolled  at  Fayetteville  State  University 
shall  have'  the  right  to  inspect  and  review  his  or  her 
academic  record  and  disciplinary  files  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions:  (All  requests  must  be  made  fifteen 
days  prior  to  the  actual  date  of  review) 

(a)  Financial  records  of  the  parents  of  the  student  or 
any  information  contained  therein. 

(b)  Confidential  letters  and  statements  of  recommen- 
dation which  were  placed  in  the  education  records 
prior  to  January  1,  1975,  if  such  letters  or  state- 
ments are  not  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  they  were  specifically  intended. 

(c)  Personal  notes  of  teachers. 

(d)  Medical  and  psychiatric  records. 

2.  Waiver  of  Right  of  Access 

A.  A  student  may  waive  his  right  of  access  to  any  or  all  of 
his/her  educational  records. 

3.  Release  of  Information 

Fayetteville  State  University  will  not  release  educational 
records  or  personally  identifiable  information  contained 
therein  other  than  directory  information,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  student  to  any  individual,  agency,  or  organi- 
zation, other  than  to  the  following: 

A.  Other  school  officials,  including  teachers  within  the 
University 

B.  Authorized  representatives  of 

(a)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
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(c)     State  educational  authorities 

C.  In  connection  with  a  student's  application  for  or  re- 
ceipt of  financial  aid. 

D.  Accrediting  organizations  in  order  that  they  may  carry 
out  their  accrediting  functions. 

Opportunity  for  Hearing 

Students  must  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing  to 
challenge  the  contents  of  their  school  records  where  in- 
accuracies, misleading  information,  or  violation  of  rights  of 
privacy  or  other  rights  are  alleged. 


ADMISSIONS 

FRESHMAN  ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  is  based  upon: 

1.    Sixteen  acceptable  units  of  high  school  credit,  to  include 


English 

4 

units 

Mathematics 

2 

units 

Science 

2 

units 

Social  Studies 

2 

units 

Electives 

6 

units 

2.  Certification  of  graduation,  or  its  equivalent,  from  an  accre- 
dited secondary  school 

3.  A  satisfactory  scholastic  record  and  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT) 

4.  Appropriate  recommendations 

5.  A  satisfactory  Health  Certificate,  provided  by  Fayetteville 
State  University  must  be  on  file  prior  to  registration 

6.  A  ten  dollar  ($10.00)  non-refundable  application  fee  payable 
by  money  order,  cash  or  cashier's  check  made  payable  to 
Fayetteville  State  University 

Admission  to  the  University  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions  from  whose  office  applications  for  admissions 
may  be  obtained. 

Address  all  inquiries  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Fayetteville  State  University 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina  28301 
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ADMISSION  CLASSIFICATION 

Unconditional  Admission 

A  student  is  classified  as  an  unconditional  student  for  admis- 
sion classification  purposes  when  he  meets  full  admission  cri- 
teria. (1)  Overall  "C"  average  or  above;  (2)  Satisfactory  score  on 
the  SAT;  (3)  Rank  in  top  two-thirds  of  graduating  class;  (4)  Stu- 
dent has  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  presents 
certification  of  completion  of  a  high  school  equivalency  program. 

Conditional  Admission 

Applicants  who  meet  the  admissions  criteria  but  have  indica- 
tions of  weaknesses  or  a  specific  deficiency  in  their  high  school 
experience  and/or  did  not  earn  a  satisfactory  SAT  score  may  be 
admitted  conditionally.  These  students  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
a  restricted  college  level  program  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
their  respective  academic  potentials.  A  limitation  of  thirteen 
semester  credit  hours  for  the  first  semester  of  study  is  imposed 
upon  conditionally  admitted  students.  A  conditional  student  who 
fails  to  earn  an  average  of  "C"  or  above  during  his  first  two 
semesters  of  work  will  subsequently  be  subject  to  the  Academic 
Retention,  Probation  and  Suspension  rule  that  is  in  effect  for  any 
other  student. 

Provisional  Admission 

Qualified  applicants  may  be  accepted  for  admission  on  a 
tentative  or  provisional  basis,  pending  receipt  of  final  transcripts 
and/or  official  copies  of  SAT  scores  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  ADMISSIONS 

New  Applicants 

1.  Complete  the  Summer  School  application  and  return  it  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  with  the  ten  dollar  application  fee. 

2.  Have    transcript    of    academic    record    and/or    appropriate 
papers  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

3.  All  credentials  should  be  on  file  two  (2)  weeks  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  session. 
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Visiting  Students 

1.  Complete  1  above  under  New  Applicants. 

2.  Remit  the  required  ten  dollar  application  fee  with  application. 

3.  Obtain  official  authorization  from  their  parent  institution  to 
register  for  summer  school  at  Fayetteville  State  University. 

4.  Follow  "Registration   Instructions"  received  through  mail  or 
picked  up  at  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

READMISSION 

Students  who  have  been  out  of  the  University  for  one  semester 
or  more  must  apply  for  readmission  to  the  University  on  the  appli- 
cation for  Readmission  form  available  at  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. 

Subsequent  to  clearance  of  the  former  student  by  the  Business 
Office,  Student  Personnel,  and  the  Registrar's  Office,  notification 
of  the  status  of  the  application  for  readmission  will  be  sent  to  the 
former  student  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

SERVICEMEN'S  OPPORTUNITY  COLLEGE— SOC 

Fayetteville  State  University  is  a  servicemen's  opportunity 
college.  The  servicemen's  opportunity  college  is  a  network  of 
institutions  across  the  country  and  overseas  which  have  recog- 
nized and  responded  to  expectations  of  servicemen  and  women 
for  adult,  continuing  education. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  University  welcomes  qualified  foreign  students.  Secondary 
and/or  university  level  credentials  must  be  properly  certified  and 
presented  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  along  with  a  formal  appli- 
cation for  admission  and  the  required  fee. 

The  applicant  must  score  satisfactorily  on  the  Test  of  English 
as  a  Foreign  Language  administered  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  or  an  English  Proficiency  Examination  ad- 
ministered by  the  Cultural  Attache  of  the  American  Consulate  or 
Embassy. 

ADMISSION  DEADLINES 

All  applications  for  the  fall  semester  should  be  submitted  by 
June  1.  All  applications  for  the  spring  semester  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  December  1. 
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EARLY  ADMISSION  PROGRAM 

The  Early  Admission  Program  provides  opportunity  for  promis- 
ing high  school  students  to  take  college  level  courses  while  in 
high  school.  Applicants  who  have  completed  their  junior  year, 
must  submit  a  formal  application  for  admission,  must  present 
combined  SAT  scores  of  900  or  above,  as  well  as  above  average 
grades  and  recommendations  from  counselors  or  principals. 

For  further  information,  contact  Director  of  Admissions, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina. 

TRANSFERS 

Senior  College  Transfer 

A  transfer  student  from  an  accredited  senior  college  must 
spend  a  minimum  of  one  academic  year  in  residence  at  Fayette- 
ville State  University  and  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of  thirty 
(30)  semester  hours  during  that  year,  which  must  be  his  final 
year,  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation  from  Fayetteville  State 
University. 

Transfers  from  Junior  Colleges,  Community 
Colleges  &  Technical  Institutes 

Credits  in  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  or  an  Associate  of  Sci- 
ence degree  from  an  accredited  junior  college  or  courses  com- 
pleted by  graduates  of  a  College  Parallel  program  in  state 
approved  Community  Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes,  will  be 
accepted  without  validation.  The  student  must,  however,  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  Fayetteville  State  University  major,  even 
if  it  means  taking  freshman  and/or  sophomore  level  courses.  In 
the  end,  the  department  chairman  reviews  the  record  of  the 
transfer  student  and  makes  the  final  recommendation  of  courses 
to  be  taken  for  the  degree. 

Credits  for  students  who  do  not  complete  the  junior  college 
program,  the  Community  College  Parallel  Program  or  the  Asso- 
ciate Degree  program  will  be  evaluated  on  a  per  course  basis 
and  credit  will  be  awarded,  but  the  grades  earned  will  not  be 
computed  in  the  grade  point  average  at  Fayetteville  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Without  exception,  each  transfer  student  from  a  junior  college, 
community  college  or  technical  institute  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  at  Fayetteville  State 
University  in  order  to  earn  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Transfer  from  Non-Accredited  Institutions 

Transfer  from  a  non-accredited  institution  is  provisional,  with 
credits  to  be  validated  by  maintaining  a  2.0  average  each  semes- 
ter for  one  academic  year  at  Fayetteville  State  University. 

Only  courses  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at 
Fayetteville  State  University  will  be  accredited  toward  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GRADUATE,  EACH  TRANSFER  STUDENT  WILL 
COMPLETELY  SATISFY  DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS IRRESPECTIVE  OF  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS 
REQUIRED  AND/OR  ACCUMULATED. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

A  Special  Student  is  hereby  defined  as  a  student  who  is  taking 
courses  for  some  reason  other  than  toward  a  degree  from 
Fayetteville  State  University.  Normally,  the  student  must  submit 
evidence  of  eligibility  to  pursue  college  level  credit  and  must 
apply  for  admission  as  a  Special  Student.  He  must  also  remit  the 
required  application  fee  in  order  to  be  considered  for  Special 
Student  admission. 

The  applicant  may  be  required  to  submit  SAT  scores,  refer- 
ences or  other  appropriate  credentials  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  Office  of 
Admissions  reserves  the  right  to  classify  any  student  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University  as  a  Special  Student  for  initial 
admission  purposes  pending  receipt  of  applicant's  full  creden- 
tials. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  who  wish  to  attend  Fayetteville  State  University  after 
having  attended  other  colleges,  universities,  junior  colleges  or 
technical  institutes  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
University. 

The  University  accepts  in  transfer  from  other  accredited  insti- 
tutions those  applicants  who  have  maintained  an  overall  "C" 
average  at  their  former  institution(s).  Each  transfer  applicant 
must  present:  (1)  official  transcript(s)  of  his  academic  record  at 
each  institution  previously  attended  and  (2)  a  statement  of  honor- 
able separation  from  the  institution(s)  previously  attended. 
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Official  transcripts  or  test  results  forwarded  to  Fayetteville 
State  University  by  colleges,  universities,  technical  institutions, 
or  from  any  official  agency  or  institution  will  not  be  issued  to  the 
student  or  a  third  party.  Once  these  credentials  are  received  by 
the  University,  they  become  the  porperty  of  the  University. 

TRANSFER  CREDITS  FROM  MILITARY  SCHOOLS, 

EXPERIENCES  AND  UNITED  STATES  ARMED 

FORCES  INSTITUTE  (USAFI) 

Credits  from  Military  Schools  and  Experiences 

Credit  recommendations  for  courses  taken  in  military  schools, 
by  military  experiences,  etc.  are  based  on  recommended  credits 
for  military  courses  in  the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

The  individual  seeking  credit  for  military  service  and  experi- 
ence must  submit  official  evidence  of  having  completed  the 
training,  experience  or  education  while  in  the  service  for  each 
course  in  which  military  education  or  experience  is  requested  in 
substitution  of  curriculum  courses  at  Fayetteville  State  University. 

Credit  for  Basic  Health  and  Physical  Education  Requirements 
at  Fayetteville  State  University 

Veterans  who  have  completed  basic  training  in  the  service 
may  receive  a  total  of  three  (3)  semester  hours  credit  for  service 
experience  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  Health  and  Physical 
Education  requirements  at  the  freshman  level  and  Health  Edu- 
cation 112  Personal  Hygiene.  A  copy  of  form  DD  214  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  when  one  seeks  to 
receive  credit  for  Health  and  Physical  Education  at  the  freshman 
level  through  basic  training  in  the  armed  forces. 

Residential  Status  and  Tuition  Assessment 

University  of  North  Carolina  Administrative  Policy  governing 
residential  status  is  outlined  in  the  publication  "A  Manual  to 
Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Pur- 
poses." This  manual  is  Fayetteville  State  University's  policy  guide 
on  the  matter.  Copies  of  this  manual  are  available  on  request  at 
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the  Office  of  Admissions,  the  Student  Government  Office  and  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  being  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  the  manual  and  for  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions,  on 
appropriate  forms,  of  any  changes  in  his  residency  status. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  RESIDENCE 
AND  TUITION  STATUS  APPLICATION 

Applications  are  available  on  request  in  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions for  students  who  wish  to  seek  to  have  their  residential 
status  changed. 

Appeals  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  information  written 
by  the  student  on  the  application. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  student  to  secure  and  complete  the 
proper  form  (North  Carolina  Public  Higher  Education  Residence 
and  Tuition  Status  Application)  when  he  wishes  to  challenge 
his  residential  classification.  The  form  will  also  be  used  to  obtain 
information  from  a  student  whenever  the  Office  of  Admissions 
needs  additional  information  upon  which  to  soundly  base  a  resi- 
dency decision. 

Persons  having  questions  relative  to  their  residential  status  for 
tuition  assessment  are  urged  to  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions 
during  regular  office  hours. 

FUNDAMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  LAW  G.S.  116-143.1(b) 

To  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  pur- 
poses, the  applicant  for  such  classification  must  have  resided  in 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  for  a  minimum  period  of  twelve  months 
prior  to  being  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes. 

Mere  physical  presence  within  the  state  for  the  prescribed 
twelve  month  period,  however,  will  not  suffice,  alone,  to  entitle 
the  student  to  resident  classification  for  tuition  purposes;  in 
addition,  during  such  twelve  month  period  the  student  must  have 
been  a  domiciliary  (legal  resident)  of  the  state. 

CLASSIFICATION  PROCEDURE 

A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  or  permitted  to  re- 
enroll  following  withdrawal  from  the  University  shall  be  classified 
by  the  University  either  as  a  resident  or  a  non-resident,  for  tuition 
purposes,  prior  to  actual  matriculation. 

A  residential   classification  once  assigned   may  be  changed 
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thereafter  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  established 
primary  divisions  of  the  academic  calendar  of  the  University,  i.e., 
semester. 

No  change  in  residential  classification  shall  be  effected  during 
a  semester  with  resulting  increases  or  decreases  in  the  tuition 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  a  portion  of  such  semester. 

The  burden  of  establishing  facts  which  justify  classification  of 
a  student  as  a  resident  entitled  to  in-state  tuition  rates  is  on  the 
applicant. 

The  Admissions  Committee  is  the  appellate  body  for  residen- 
tial classification  decisions  at  Fayetteville  State  University. 

This  committee  will  serve  as  the  appeal  body  for  residence 
determination  in  those  cases  where  a  student  does  not  agree 
with  the  classification  decision  of  the  Director  of  Admissions.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Admissions  Committee  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Chancellor  for  final  institutional  action. 

The  State  Residence  Committee  is  the  source  of  final  appellate 
relief.  It  will  hear  those  cases  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  prior 
disposition  of  the  case  violated  State  or  Federal  Law  or  was  in- 
consistent with  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  student  will  be  guided  by  the  catalogue  that  is  in  effect  at 
at  the  time  of  his  entrance  up  to  one  year  beyond  that  time  he 
would  be  expected  to  graduate  carrying  a  normal  load.  If  a 
student  fails  to  graduate  within  this  period,  his  graduation  will 
be  governed  by  the  catalogue  that  is  current  at  the  time  that  he 
applies  for  graduation. 

Except  under  circumstances  beyond  the  institution's  control, 
curriculum  changes  which  take  place  during  a  student's  matricu- 
lation will  alter  only  those  courses  that  are  on  or  above  his  level 
of  classification,  not  those  below  his  classification. 

The  students  are  advised  to  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  Regulations  of  the  University.  Students  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  complying  with  all  regulations  of  the  University,  of 
their  respective  division,  and  the  departments  from  which  they 
take  courses,  and  for  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  their  particu- 
lar degree. 
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DISHONESTY  IN  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Every  student  is  expected  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
honorable  conduct  in  Academic  matters.  Reprehensible  conduct 
or  failure  to  comply  with  University  regulations  may  result  in  a 
student's  dismissal  from  a  course  or  from  the  University  at  any 
time. 

Non-Disclosure  or  misrepresentation  on  applications  and  other 
University  records  will  make  a  student  liable  for  disciplinary 
action,  including  possible  dismissal  from  the  University. 

REGISTRATION 

All  students  will  register  at  the  time  designated  by  the  Office  of 
Registrar  and  Records.  The  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
pre-register,  but  final  registration  is  dependent  on  both  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  and  processing  of  the  student's  packet  through  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

A  student  who  registers  after  his  designated  final  registration 
dates,  either  during  the  semesters  or  during  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions, must  pay  a  late  registration  fee  of  $10. 

The  courses  for  which  a  student  is  registered  at  the  close  of 
the  Drop  and  Add  period  will  constitute  the  Official  Registra- 
tion. No  student  will  receive  credit  for  any  course  or  courses  for 
which  he  is  not  properly  registered,  and  will  receive  a  letter 
grade  of  "E"  in  all  courses  registered,  but  not  attended. 

CHANGES  IN  REGISTRATION 

After  registration  is  complete,  a  student's  registration  may  be 
altered  during  the  Drop  and  Add  period.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows: 

A.  Adding  a  course:  A  student  may  add  a  course  only  during 
the  first  week  of  class. 

B.  Dropping  a  class:  A  student  may  drop  a  class  up  through 
the  3rd  week  of  school. 

C.  A  student  may  officially  withdraw  from  a  class  from  the  3rd 
through  the  9th  week,  but  will  receive  a  letter  grade  of 
"WP"  or  "WE". 

Students  may  not  make  additions  to  their  registration  after  the 
day  designated  as  the  last  day  for  filing  program  changes.  Stu- 
dents who  change  their  class  schedules  will  be  charged  a  fee  of 
$1 .00  per  drop  and  add  form. 
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REGISTERING  FOR  COURSES  IN  SEQUENCE 

At  each  registration  period,  students  in  degree  programs  are 
required  to  register  for  those  courses  which  are  below  and  on 
their  level  of  progress,  giving  priority  to  those  below,  before 
registering  for  courses  in  advance  of  their  level  of  progress.  If  a 
student  refuses  to  register  in  conformity  with  this  policy,  neither 
his  advisor  nor  department  chairman  will  sign  his  registration 
materials  until  the  student  has  signed  a  statement  assuming  full 
responsibility  for  his  course  sequence  deviation.  The  statement 
must  include  the  following  regarding  the  course(s)  for  which  the 
student  declined  to  register: 

1.  Course  number 

2.  Course  description 

3.  Semester  or  summer  session  involved. 

The  statement  is  also  signed  by  the  student's  advisor  and  is 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  student's  department  chairman. 

Students  who  sign  a  course  sequence  deviation  statement 
assume  responsibility  for  whatever  difficulty,  if  any,  they  experi- 
ence at  any  subsequent  time  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
course(s)  which  they  declined  to  pursue  at  the  time  they  were 
advised  to  do  so. 

COURSE  LOAD 

The  normal  load  for  a  regular  student  is  the  semester  require- 
ment as  shown  for  his  particular  curriculum  in  the  catalogue  or 
the  program  as  outlined  by  the  respective  departments  or  Gen- 
eral Studies  Program.  Generally  this  will  vary  from  a  minimum  of 
twelve  to  a  maximum  of  nineteen  semester  hours. 

Students  may  not  register  at  another  institution  when  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  University  unless  proper  approval  has  been 
secured,  in  which  case  the  hours  taken  will  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  normal  load.  This  includes  correspondence  and/or  exten- 
sion work.  In  no  case  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  carry  more 
than  21  semester  credit  hours  of  work  during  a  semester.  Stu- 
dents who  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  3.0  and  who 
wish  extra  hours  should  file  an  application  with  their  department 
chairman.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  division  head, 
the  application  should  be  submitted  to  the  office  of  the  Provost 
and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  for  final  action. 

A  student  on  academic  probation  may  not  register  for  more 
than  13  semester  hours  of  credit  during  the  semester  he  is  on 
probation. 
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CUMULATIVE  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 

The  cumulative  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  grade-points  earned  by  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  pursued  including  those  for  which  an  "E", 
"WE"  or  "DE"  was  assigned.  However,  if  a  course  in  which  a 
grade  of  "E",  "WE"  or  "DE"  was  assigned  is  repeated,  only  the 
last  grade  will  be  included  in  the  grade-point  average  computa- 
tion. 

Grade-point  calculations  are  made  at  the  close  of  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  and  each  summer  session. 

Grade  Points  are  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
semester  hour  credits  by  4  for  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "A" 
is  earned;  by  3  for  a  grade  of  "B";  by  2  for  a  grade  of  "C";  and  1 
for  a  grade  of  "D". 

A  student  who  earned  grades  as  follows  for  a  given  semester 
would  earn  the  grade  points  and  grade-point  average  indicated. 


COURSE 

GRADE 

CREDIT 

GRADE  POINT 

CSK  111 

B 

3 

9 

BIO    111 

C 

4 

8 

MAT  111 

D 

3 

3 

PHL   210 

A 

3 

12 

PED   101 

A 

J_ 

_4 

14 
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To  calculate  the  cumulative  grade  point  average,  divide  the 
total  number  of  grade  points  by  the  total  number  of  credits 
attempted.  (36  -*-  14  =  2.57) 

If  a  student  repeats  a  course  in  which  a  grade  of  "E"  was 
earned,  only  the  last  grade  and  credit  is  included  in  the  cumula- 
tive grade-point  average.  Each  attempt  is  recorded  on  the 
transcript. 

INCOMPLETE  GRADES 

A  grade  of  "I"  is  assigned  when  a  student  has  maintained  a 
passing  average  but  for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  he  has  not 
completed  some  specific  course  requirement(s)  such  as  a  report, 
field  experience  or  experiment.  The  "I"  grade  must  be  removed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  student's 
next  semester  of  residence.  Failure  to  remove  the  "I"  within  the 
stipulated  period  will  cause  it  to  be  automatically  converted 
to  a  grade  of  "E"  for  the  course.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility 
to  initiate  action  to  remove  it. 
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A  grade  of  "X"  indicates  that  the  student  was  absent  from  a 
final  comprehensive  course  examination  for  a  legitimate  reason. 
Regulations  which  govern  the  removal  of  an  "I"  also  apply  to 
the  removal  of  an  "X".  Instructors  who  report  a  grade  of  "I"  must 
indicate  on  each  copy  of  their  grade  reports  the  specific  course 
requirements  which  remain  to  be  satisfied. 


GRADING  SYSTEM  AND  GRADE  POINTS 

The  University  grades  on  a  four  point  system.  When  all  courses 
requirements  have  been  completed,  normally  at  the  end  of  each 
semester  and  at  the  end  of  each  summer  session,  each  student 
is  assigned  a  grade  for  each  course  in  which  he  is  officially  en- 
rolled. The  grade  assigned  represents  the  quality  of  work  the 
student  has  done  during  the  semester.  Letter  grades  are 
assigned,  and  each  one  has  a  numerical  equivalent  and  grade- 
point  value  as  shown  below: 


Letter 
Grade 

Numerical  Grade- 
Limits                                                Value  Per  Ser 

A 
B 
C 
D 

E 

92-100  4 
83-91  3 
73-82  2 
64-72  1 
63-  Below  (Failure)                                0 

NOTE: 

The 

minus  and  plus  symbols  are  not  be  used. 

Grades 

The  four  passing  grades  and  their  values  are  as  follows: 

"A"       indicates    excellence — 4    grades    points    per    semester 

hour. 
"B"      denotes  achievement  distinctly  above  average — 3  grade 

points  per  semester  hour. 
"C"      represents    satisfactory    or    average    achievement — 2 

grade  points  per  semester  hour. 
"D"      designates  work  that  meets  the  minimum  requirements 

of  the  course — 1  grade  point  per  semester  hour. 

Grades  which  do  not  carry  a  numerical  equivalent  or 
grade  point  value  include  the  following: 
"I"        Incomplete 
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"X"      Absent  from  final  comprehensive  examination 

"WE  &  WP"  Official  withdrawal  from  a  course  more  than  two 
weeks  after  the  close  of  registration  while  either  pass- 
ing or  failing. 

"DP"  &  "DE"  Dropped  from  a  course  for  excessive  ab- 
sences while  passing  or  failing. 

"AU"    Course  was  audited 

"S"       Requirements  satisfactorily  met  for  non-credit  course 

"U"  Course  requirement  not  satisfactorily  met  for  non-credit 
course;  must  repeat  the  course. 

"E"       Student  has  failed  the  course. 

"W"     Withdrew  during  first  two  weeks  of  classes. 

CHANGING  A  GRADE 

Once  a  grade  has  been  assigned  and  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar,  only  a  grade  of  "I"  or  a  grade  of  "X"  may  be 
changed  without  the  recommendation  of  the  department  chair- 
man, or  endorsement  of  the  division  head,  and  approval  of  the 
office  of  the  Provost  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 
Approval  to  change  a  grade  of  "A",  "B",  "C",  "D",  or  "E"  will  be 
granted  only  when  the  teacher  requesting  to  make  the  change 
unequivocally  substantiates,  in  writing,  and  by  presenting  sup- 
porting evidence  what  the  grade  in  question  should  be  as  it 
relates  to  the  grading  system  which  the  teacher  has  placed  on 
file.  The  teacher's  class  record  and  all  requirements  included  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  student's  performance  must  be  presented 
for  review.  This  must  be  done  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
nine  weeks  of  the  student's  next  semester  in  residence  following 
the  assigning  of  the  grade. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  challenge  a  grade  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  changed  must  do  so  within  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the 
next  semester  following  the  semester  for  which  the  grade  was 
assigned. 

IMPROVING  GRADE 

With  the  exception  of  Professional  Education  courses,  a  grade 
of  "D"  earned  in  a  student's  major  is  counted  provided  the  stu- 
dent's average  in  the  discipline  in  which  the  "D"  is  earned  is  "C" 
or  higher.  If  only  one  course  is  required  in  the  discipline,  a  stu- 
dent who  makes  a  grade  of  "D"  must  repeat  the  course  and  earn 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  above. 
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To  satisfy  requirements  in  Professional  Education  courses,  a 
student  cannot  make  a  grade  of  less  than  "C". 

Except  where  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  is  required  in  a  course 
a  student  may  repeat  a  course  in  which  he  has  earned  a  passing 
grade  only  once.  The  higher  of  the  two  grades  earned  will  be 
used  in  computing  the  student's  grade-point  average.  The  semes- 
ter credit  hours  the  course  yields  will  be  counted  only  once 
toward  the  minimum  of  120  credit  hours  required  for  graduation. 
(Repeated  course  will  stay  on  transcript). 

MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  select  a  major  field 
of  interest  and,  where  applicable,  a  minor  field  of  interest.  Once 
a  field  of  specialization  has  been  chosen  and  a  student  has 
pursued  courses  in  that  field,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  change 
in  specialization  will  result  in  a  loss  of  time  in  meeting  graduation 
requirements.  Therefore,  students  are  advised  to  take  advantage 
of  the  educational  guidance  given  by  advisors  and  administra- 
tive officers  as  they  select  and  pursue  a  specialization. 

Each  student  in  the  liberal  arts  program  must  have  a  major  and 
minor  field  of  concentration. 

COURSE  SUBSTITUTION 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  substitution  for  or 
exemption  from  the  prescribed  curricula  be  permitted.  To  sub- 
stitute or  waive  a  course,  the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  seeking  a  degree  shall  submit  a  request  on 
the  appropriate  form  to  the  division  head  who,  if  he  approves  it, 
shall  submit  the  recommendation  to  the  Office  of  the  Provost  and 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  for  final  action.  The  request 
must  set  forth,  in  detail,  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  justify 
the  substitution  or  waiver.  All  course  substitutions  or  waivers 
must  be  academic  in  nature  and  must  be  academically  de- 
fensible. 

AUDITING  OF  COURSES 

A  student  who  wishes  to  audit  a  course  must  register  as  an 
auditing  student  and  pay  the  required  fees.  Audited  courses 
carry  no  credit  and  no  grade  is  given.  Once  a  student  is  regis- 
tered for  "audit",  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  to  "credit" 
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after  the  first  week  of  classes.  Conversely,  a  student  registered 
for  credit  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  to  "audit"  after  the  first 
week  of  classes. 

CLASS  ENROLLMENT 

During  any  semester  or  summer  session,  the  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  discontinue  any  class  in  which  the  enrollment 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  economically  feasible  to  offer  the 
course. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

The  University  is  committed  to  the  principle  that  regular  and 
punctual  class  attendance  is  essential  to  the  students'  optimum 
scholastic  achievement.  It  is  hoped  that  students  will  realize  that 
participation  in  a  class  setting  can  be  a  valuable  experience 
academically  and  otherwise;  hence,  the  worth  of  this  experience 
cannot  be  measured  solely  by  test  papers,  research  papers,  and 
projects.  Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  classes  regularly 
and  to  keep  appointments  when  they  are  scheduled.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  student  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
requirements  of  the  instructor,  to  take  all  examinations  at  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  instructor,  and  to  turn  in  all  assignments 
when  they  are  due.  An  absence,  excused  or  unexcused,  does 
not  relieve  the  student  of  any  course  requirement. 

A  student  may  not  be  absent  from  a  class  for  any  cause, 
excused  or  unexcused,  more  than  25%  of  the  clock  hours  the 
class  would  normally  meet  during  a  semester.  When  a  student 
has  been  absent  from  a  class  20%  of  the  clock  hours  the  class 
would  normally  meet  during  any  given  semester,  he  will  receive 
a  letter  of  warning.  When  a  student  has  been  absent  from  a  class 
25%  of  the  class  hours  the  class  would  normally  meet  during  a 
semester,  he  will  receive  a  letter  stating  that  he  has  been 
dropped  from  the  course  with  a  grade  of  "DP"  or  "DE".  Both 
letters  will  be  forwarded  from  the  Office  of  the  Division  Chair- 
person. 

The  grade  assigned,  "DP"  or  "DE",  will  be  determined  by  the 
instructor  and  the  department  head  with  the  approval  of  the 
division  chairperson. 

DECLARING  A  MAJOR  AND  MINOR 

All  regular  students  must  declare  a  major  and,  if  applicable,  a 
minor  field  of  study  during  the  second  nine  weeks  of  the  second 
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semester  of  their  freshman  year,  at  a  time  announced  by  the 
Director  of  the  General  Studies  Program.  To  declare  a  major 
and  minor,  the  student  must  secure  the  necessary  form  from  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies.  The 
form  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Office  before  the 
termination  date  for  declaring  a  major. 

Students  who  transfer  to  the  University  as  sophomores  or 
above  must  declare  their  majors  before  registering.  The  Admis- 
sions Office  is  responsible  for  supplying  them  with  the  declara- 
tion of  major  form. 

In  those  departments  in  which  a  minor  is  required,  the  student 
must  present  at  least  18  hours  in  the  single  discipline  for  such  a 
minor. 

EXAMINATIONS 

During  the  semester,  periodic  examinations  are  administered 
at  times  deemed  appropriate  by  the  instructor.  At  the  mid-term 
and  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  comprehensive  course  exami- 
nations are  administered.  Since  a  measure  of  the  student's 
progress  in  a  given  course  is  indicated  by  his  performance  on 
these  comprehensive  examinations,  they  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents, except  the  following:  (1)  Students  who  are  auditing 
courses  are  not  required  to  take  examinations.  (2)  Students  who 
have  maintained  a  4.0  average  in  a  given  course  during  a  given 
semester  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  be  excused 
from  the  comprehensive  examination  at  the  close  of  the  semes- 
ter, if  he  has  been  substantially  evaluated  at  least  five  times 
during  the  semester. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION 

Students  who  wish  to  receive  credit  for  courses  for  which  they 
feel  they  have  the  necessary  expertise,  may  request  to  take  the 
course  by  examination.  The  student  will  present  in  writing  to  the 
Department  Head  in  the  area  the  exam  is  to  be  taken,  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrent  the  exam.  If  acceptable,  the  department 
will  construct  a  test  and  the  results  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  with  the  appropriate  grade. 

STUDY  AT  ANOTHER  INSTITUTION 

There  are  two  policies  which  govern  transfer  credit.  One  re- 
lates to  students  who  apply  to  transfer  from  another  institution 
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to  Fayetteville  State  University.  The  other  is  concerned  with 
regular  Fayetteville  State  University  students  who  request  to 
pursue  credits  at  another  institution  to  be  transferred  to  Fayette- 
ville State  University.  The  policy  which  governs  credits  of  trans- 
fer students  is  found  under  "Admission  of  Transfer  Students". 
The  policy  governing  regular  students  is  as  follows:  (1)  The 
student  submits  a  request  to  pursue  study  at  another  institution 
to  his  departmental  head.  If  the  Department  Head  approves  the 
request,  he  submits  a  written  recommendation  to  the  division 
chairperson.  The  recommendation  must  include  the  name  of  the 
institution  the  student  wishes  to  attend;  the  catalogue  number 
and  the  title  of  the  course(s)  the  student  wishes  to  pursue;  (2)  the 
courses  by  number  and  title,  in  the  Fayetteville  State  University 
curriculum  for  which  the  course(s)  the  student  wishes  to  pursue 
will  substitute;  (3)  a  statement  denoting  whether  the  school  that 
the  student  wishes  to  attend  is  accredited  by  its  regional  accredit- 
ing agency;  (4)  an  explanatory  statement  regarding  the  reason 
the  student  wishes  to  take  credits  elsewhere;  (5)  the  student's 
cumulative  grade-point  average  and  his  grade-point  average  the 
preceding  semester;  and  (6)  the  number  of  semester  hours  which 
the  student  has  accumulated. 

Upon  the  division  head's  approval,  the  request  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Office  of  the  Provost  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs  for  final  approval.  The  division  head  will  notify  the 
department  chairman  and  the  student  of  the  final  action.  Should 
the  final  action  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
will  also  be  notified. 

Regular  Fayetteville  State  students  who  have  accumulated  60 
or  more  semester  hours  credit  and  who  wish  to  take  courses  at 
another  institution  to  be  transferred  to  Fayetteville  State  Univer- 
sity must  pursue  credit  at  an  accredited  senior  college.  In  order 
for  the  credits  earned  to  be  accepted,  the  student  must  earn  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  above.  Only  the  credits  earned  will  be  trans- 
ferred. Grades  will  not  be  transferred,  nor  used  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  student's  cumulative  grade  point  average. 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS  AT  ANOTHER  INSTITUTION 

In  view  of  consortia  and  inter-institutional  study  programs  to 
which  the  University  subscribes,  a  student  in  residence  at  the 
University  will  be  permitted  to  plan  his  program  to  include  study 
at  another  institution.  The  number  of  hours  which  may  be  earned 
will  be  individually  determined  by  the  department  chairman  and 
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the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  division  head  and  the  Provost 
and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

CHANGING  THE  MAJOR  AND  MINOR 

In  order  to  change  one's  major  once  it  has  been  declared,  one 
must  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  a  major  was  last  declared  and  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  a  major  is  now  desired.  Subsequent  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  these  signatures,  the  form  is  presented  to  the  Office  of 
the  head  of  the  division  under  which  the  student's  new  major  is 
housed.  The  division  will  file  a  copy  of  the  approved  form  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

If  one  desires  to  change  his  minor  only,  one  negotiates  the 
change  with  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  his  major  field 
of  study.  The  chairman  will  file  the  change  with  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  and  the  office  of  the  division  head. 

ADVISORS 

Every  student  has,  from  the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year,  an 
assigned  faculty  advisor  with  whom  he  should  consult  about  his 
curriculum  planning,  course  registration,  and  his  other  academic 
decisions.  Although  the  student  is  urged  to  make  full  use  of  the 
help  his  advisor  can  provide,  the  student  is  expected  to  read  and 
understand  the  CATALOGUE  and  to  accept  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  decisions  he  makes. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  at  the  time  they  are  admitted  to  Fayette- 
ville  State  University  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  sum- 
mer session. 

FRESHMAN —  To  be  classified  as  a  freshman,  a  student  must 
meet  entrance  requirements  and  must  be  en- 
rolled in  a  regular  schedule  of  properly  approved 
courses.  He  must  have  earned  from  0-30  semes- 
ter credit  hours  and  an  equivalent  number  of 
quality  points. 

SOPHOMORE — To  be  classified  as  a  sophomore,  a  student  must 
have  earned  between  31  and  60  semester  hours 
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of  credit  with  an  equivalent  number  of  quality 
points. 

To  be  classified  as  a  junior,  a  student  must  have 
earned  between  61  and  90  semester  hours  of 
credit  with  an  equivalent  number  of  quality 
points. 

A  regular  student  is  one  who  has  met  all  admis- 
sion requirements  and  who  is  pursuing  a  degree 
program. 

A  full-time  student  is  one  who  is  pursuing  a  de- 
gree and  who  registers  for  a  minimum  of  12 
semester  hours  of  credit  during  a  given  semes- 
ter. 

A  part-time  student  is  one  who  is  pursing  a  de- 
gree and  who  registers  for  less  than  12  seemster 
hours  of  credit  during  a  given  semester. 

A  special  student  is  one  who  is  not  pursuing  a 
degree  program.  This  student  may  take  a  maxi- 
mum of  19  semester  hours  of  credit  per  semester. 

MAINTAINING  STANDARDS 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  a 
student  at  any  time  if  :  (1)  The  student's  conduct  is  judged  to  be 
undesirable;  (2)  he  persistently  disregards  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  University;  (3)  he  fails  to  maintain  an  acceptable 
standard  of  work,  and  (4)  his  mental  or  physical  health  precludes 
his  making  satisfactory  academic  progress  or  is  detrimental  to 
others. 


JUNIOR- 


REGULAR 
STUDENT- 


FULLTIME 
STUDENT- 


PART  TIME 
STUDENT- 


SPECIAL 
STUDENT- 


SCHOLARSHIP  STANDARDS 


Every  student  is  expected  to  earn  a  grade-point  average  of  at 
least  2.0  each  semester  in  attendance.  Any  student  who  fails  to 
make  the  minimum  cumulative  average  at  the  close  of  a  semester 
is  placed  on  Warning,  Academic  Probation,   or  Suspension.  A 
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student  who  is  placed  on  Academic  Suspension,  may,  after  sitting 
out  one  semester,  apply  for  readmission  to  the  University.  If 
readmitted,  the  student  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  covering 
Academic  Probation  which  permits  a  student  to  carry  a  maximum 
load  of  13  credits.  If  a  student  is  suspended  for  the  second  time, 
he/she  is  permanently  suspended  from  the  University. 

PROBATION  AND  SUSPENSION  STANDARDS 

Minimum  scholastic  standards  are  calculated  at  the  end  of 
each  semester  and  at  the  end  of  each  summer  session.  Minimum 
scholastic  requirements  for  students  at  FSU  are  as  follows: 

Credit  Hours  Probation  Suspension 

0-20  1 .00  — 

21-32  1.60  1.30 

23-44  1 .70  1 .45 

45-57  1.85  1.60 

58-69  1.90  1.70 

70-84  1 .95  1 .80 

85-99  1 .99  1 .90 

100  —  1.99 

The  student  who  has  been  placed  on  suspension  may  attend 
summer  school  to  remove  any  deficiencies.  However,  if  at  the 
end  of  the  Summer  Session,  the  grade-point  average  has  not 
been  rectified,  the  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  the 
Fall  Semester. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

Cooperative  programs  between  Fayetteville  State  University 
and  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
lead  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  the  following  areas: 

Applied  Mathematics  (2-2) 

Conservation  (2-2) 

Engineering  (3-2) 

Experimental  Statistics  (2-2) 

Physics  (2-2) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Science  and  Technology  (2-2) 

Recreation  and  Park  Administration  (2-2) 

Textile  Chemistry  (2-2) 

Textile  Technology  (2-2) 

The  parenthesized  numbers  following  each  area  indicate  the 
respective  segments  in  years  at  Fayetteville  State  University  and 
North  Carolina  State  University. 
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Students  interested  in  a  major  in  any  of  the  above  areas 
see  the  department  chairman  indicated  as  follows:  (1)  Applied 
mathematics,  engineering  and  experimental  statistics — Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Mathematics;  (2)  Conservation,  physics, 
pulp  and  paper  science  and  technology,  textile  chemistry,  and 
textile  technology — Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biological 
and  Physical  Sciences;  (3)  natural  resources  recreation  manage- 
ment and  recreation  and  park  administration — Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

MILITARY  PROGRAMS 

The  University  provides  opportunities  for  the  students,  men 
and  women,  to  become  commissioned  officers  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps. 


COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement  Exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  school 
year,  at  which  time  degrees  are  officially  conferred.  Candidates 
who  complete  graduation  requirements  after  the  regular  Com- 
mencement Exercises  will  be  awarded  degrees  at  the  next  regu- 
lar commencement. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  participate  in  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  unless  excused  by  the  Chancellor.  A 
candidate  who  requests  to  be  excused  by  the  Chancellor  is 
required  to  present,  in  writing,  valid  support  for  his  request. 

GRADUATION  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Baccalaureate  graduates  may  be  awarded  with  the  following 
honors:  Summa  Cum  Laude,  to  those  having  a  scholastic  average 
of  3.8;  Magna  Cum  Laude,  to  those  having  a  scholastic  average 
of  3.5;  and  Cum  Laude,  those  having  a  scholastic  average  of 
3.2. 

For  the  honor  of  Summa  Cum  Laude,  the  student  must  have 
spent  three  years  in  residence  at  the  University.  To  qualify  for 
either  Cum  Laude  or  Magna  Cum  Laude  honors,  the  student  must 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of  credit  at  the 
University. 
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WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  who  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  University  at  any 
time  following  the  completion  of  registration  must  make  formal 
application  for  withdrawal  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
This  office  will  secure  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
before  withdrawal  is  granted,  provided  the  student  is  under  18 
years  of  age.  The  withdrawal  form,  when  presented  to  the  office 
of  the  Business  Manager,  will  entitle  the  student  to  the  appropri- 
ate refund  of  fees.  The  official  date  of  withdrawal  (for  purposes 
of  computing  charges  and  grades)  will  be  the  date  the  Registrar 
receives  the  request  for  withdrawal,  not  the  date  of  the  writing. 
Students  who  do  not  comply  with  the  withdrawal  regulations  set 
forth  herein  will  not  be  granted  honorable  dismissals,  and  under 
no  conditions  will  any  fees  be  refunded.  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  wait  30  days  before  making  cash  refunds. 

After  completing  registration,  a  student  who  wishes  to  leave 
the  University  must  withdraw  officially,  because  he  is  registered 
in  all  courses  shown  on  his  registration  materials  until  the 
semester  or  summer  session  ends,  he  withdraws,  or  is  dropped 
from  his  class  for  poor  attendance.  A  student  who  wishes  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  officially  must  do  so  before  he  is 
dropped  from  his  classes  for  non-attendance. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Summer  School  provides  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
several  categories  of  persons.  Among  these  are:  (1)  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  regular  University  programs  and  who  desire 
to  complete  their  work  earlier  than  would  be  possible  otherwise; 
(2)  in-service  teachers  who  wish  credit  in  order  to  renew  their 
certificates;  (3)  in-service  teachers  who  wish  to  specialize  in  an 
area  of  particular  interest;  and  (4)  persons  who  wish  to  improve 
their  professional  or  social  competency;  and  (5)  students  on 
probation  or  suspension  who  need  to  improve  their  cumulative 
grade  point  average. 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  prospective  graduate  must  make  application  with  the  office 
of  the  Registrar  to  become  a  candidate  for  graduation  no  later 
than  the  date  set  forth  in  the  University  Calendar  for  filing  appli- 
cations for  graduation.  The  University  assumes  no  responsibility 
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for  making  special  adjustments  for  students  who  fail  to  file  appli- 
cation by  the  designated  date. 

A  candidate  who  fails  to  file  an  application  for  graduation 
or  meet  graduation  requirements  by  the  designated  date  for 
each,  automatically  voids  his  candidacy  for  that  particular  gradu- 
ation. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  the  stu- 
dents who  completely  satisfy  their  curriculum  requirements  with 
a  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  of  course  work  with  a  cumula- 
tive grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  those 
who  completely  satisfy  their  curriculum  requirements  with  a 
minimum  of  120  semester  hours  of  course  work  with  a  cumulative 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0. 

The  Associate  of  Arts  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  those 
candidates  who  completely  satisfy  their  curriculum  requirements 
with  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  of  course  work  with  a  cumu- 
lative grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0. 

All  applicants  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  residence  study  at  Fayetteville  State 
University,  including  30  semester  hours  of  course  work.  It  is 
understood  that  a  student's  senior  year  of  study  must  be  done  in 
residence,  unless  special  permission  to  do  it  elsewhere  is  recom- 
mended by  the  department  chairman,  endorsed  by  the  division 
head,  and  approved  by  the  Office  of  the  Provost  and  Vice  Chan- 
cellor for  Academic  Affairs. 

The  senior  year  in  residence  includes  the  semester  and  the 
summer  session  immediately  preceding  graduation. 

An  applicant  for  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  one  semester  of  residence  study  at  Fayetteville 
State  University,  including  15  semester  hours  of  course  work. 

APPEAL  PROCEDURE 

Any  student  who  feels  that  he  has  justification,  by  virtue  of 
special  and/or  unusual  circumstances,  to  seek  exemption  from 
an  academic  probation  or  retention  regulation,  may  appeal  to 
the  Admission,  Registration  and  Retention  Committee  for  relief. 
The  appeal  must  be  filed  in  writing  with  the  Office  of  the  Provost 
and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  for  referreal  to  the 
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Committee.  The  Committee's  decision  will  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  Office  of  the  Provost  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  ACADEMIC  RECORDS 

Only  upon  the  student's  written  request  will  the  University 
release  his  transcript  or  any  other  information  from  his  academic 
record.  Request  for  transcripts  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 

The  first  transcript  will  be  released  free  of  charge.  A  fee  of 
$3.00  each  will  be  charged  for  each  additional  transcript. 

INDEBTEDNESS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  will  not  confer  a  degree  upon,  issue  a  diploma 
to,  release  a  transcript,  or  release  grades  for  a  student  who  has 
an  unsettled  account  with  the  University.  Recommendations  and 
teacher  certification  will  be  withheld  until  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  student's  account  is  made. 

DEAN'S  LIST 

Students  who  earn  a  minimum  cumulative  quality-point  average 
of  3.2  or  better  while  carrying  an  academic  load  of  at  least  twelve 
credit  hours  are  given  the  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the 
Dean's  List. 

EXPENSES 

1977-78  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

IN-STATE  OUT-OF-STATE 

Boarder         Non-Board         Boarder       Non-Boarder 

Tuition  &  Academic  Fee$  246.00  $    246.00  $1,672.00  $1,672.00 

General  Fees  207.00  207.00  207.00  207.00 

Other  Fees                              90.00  90.00  90.00  90.00 

Insurance                                19.50  19.50  19.50  19.50 

Room  and  Laundry  567.00*  — fj —  567.00*  — 0 — 

Board  518.00  _o —  518.00  — 0 — 

TOTAL  $1,647.50        $    562.50  $3,073.50         $1,988.50 


*  Students  living  in  the  New  Dormitory  will  be  charged  an  additional  $75.00 
per  semester  which  will  be  due  at  registration  for  each  semester. 
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PAYMENT  SCHEDULE  BY  SEMESTERS 


First  Semester 
At  Registration 
November  1st 

IN-! 
Boarder 

$    638.50 
232.00 

$    870.50 

STATE 
Non-Boarder 

$    328.00 

OUT-C 
Boarder 

$1,351.00 
232.00 

$1,583.50 

)F-STATE 
Non-Boarder 

$1,041.00 

TOTAL 

$    328.00 

$1,041.00 

Second  Semester 
At  Registration 
March  1st 

$    545.00 
232.00 

$    777.00 

$    234.50 

$1,258.00 
232.00 

$1,490.00 

$    947.50 

TOTAL 

$    234.50 

$    947.50 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT 

Parents  and  others  responsible  for  the  bills  of  students  should 
make  remittances  payable  to  Fayetteville  State  University  and 
they  should  mail  them  to  the  Business  Office.  PAYMENTS  MUST 
BE  MADE  IN  EITHER  CASHIER'S  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDERS. 
Money  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  a  student  should  not  be 
included  in  any  check  or  money  order  drawn  to  Fayetteville  State 
University  since  such  a  remittance  must  be  deposited  in  full  to 
the  student's  account  and  the  process  of  refunds  will  delay  by 
several  weeks  the  student  from  receiving  the  money  intended  for 
personal  expense.  No  part  of  remittances  made  payable  to  the 
University  will  be  given  to  the  student  except  at  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  person  making  the  remittance.  The  written  request 
should  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Business  Office. 

REFUND 

When  a  student  withdraws  from  school,  the  University  will  not 
release  any  refund  of  tuition,  fee,  room,  and  board  until  at  least 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the  payment  was  re- 
ceived. When  withdrawal  occurs  after  classes  have  started, 
refund  will  not  be  made  until  at  least  two  weeks  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  forms  are  submitted  to  the  Business  Office.  All 
refunds  will  be  made  by  check. 

REFUND  SCHEDULE 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester 80% 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester 60% 

Within  four  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester 40% 

Within  five  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester 20% 
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BOOK  RENTAL  PLAN 

The  University  has  implemented  a  book  rental  plan  whereby 
all  full-time  students  will  be  charged  a  flat  rate  rental  fee  of 
$20.00  per  semester.  Those  students  taking  less  than  a  full  load 
(12  semester  hours)  will  be  charged  at  the  following  rates: 

1  -    6  semester  hours  $  7.00 

7-11   semester  hours  $15.00 

ACCIDENT  AND  SICKENSS  INSURANCE 

The  University  has  arranged  for  accident  and  sickness  insur- 
ance for  all  full-time  students.  The  plan  has  been  especially 
designed  to  supplement  the  medical  care  furnished  by  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Services. 

The  annual  premium  for  this  coverage  of  $19.50  per  student. 
Full  information  concerning  this  accident  and  sickness  plan  may 
be  secured  from  the  Dean  of  Students. 

OTHER  FEES  &   EXPENSES 

Application  Fee $10.00 

Practice  Teaching  Fee   25.00 

Late  Registration  Fee 10.00 

Graduation  Fee 40.00 

Transcript  Fee 3.00 

Vehicle  Registration  Fee 5.00 

Supplies 35.00 

Freshman  Beanie 2.75 

Mail  Box  Fee 2.00 

Health  and  Accident  Insurance 19.50 

Special  Examination  Fee 15.00 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION  FEES  AND  EXPENSES  ARE  DUE  AND 
PAYABLE  IN  FULL  ON  OR  BEFORE  REGISTERING  FOR  EACH 
SEMESTER.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  until 
all  required  fees  are  paid.  Make  all  money  orders  and  checks 
payable  to  Fayetteville  State  University  and  mail  to  the  Business 
Manager,  F.S.U.,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina  28301. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  RESERVES  THE  RIGHT  TO  CHANGE  FEES 
AND  EXPENSES  WITHOUT  PRIOR  NOTICE  TO  THE  STUDENT 
BODY  AND  GENERAL  PUBLIC,  HOWEVER,  NOTIFICATION  OF 
CHANGE  WILL  BE  SENT  WHEREVER  POSSIBLE. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

Fayetteviile  State  University  offers  a  varied  student  aid  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  its  students.  All  full-time  and 
half-time  students  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University 
and  the  Scholarship  Committee  are  eligible  to  apply  for  financial 
assistance,  including  freshmen  and  transfer  students. 

COLLEGE  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM 

This  program  was  initiated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help  disadvantaged  youths.  A 
student  who  demonstrates  a  financial  need  can  obtain  a  job 
under  this  program  and  earn  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  his 
education. 

CAMPUS  WORK  PROGRAM 

Work  under  this  program  is  provided  on  the  basis  of  need.  The 
amount  of  money  received  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  a  student  is  permitted  to  work  each  month.  A  student's 
work  is  limited  to  an  average  of  15  hours  per  week  while  classes 
are  in  session. 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  was 
authorized  by  the  Education  Amendement  of  1972  and  was  signed 
into  law  June  23,  1972.  This  program  provides  for  the  payment  of 
grants  to  students  attending  eligible  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  is  intended  to  be  the  "Floor"  of  their  financial  aid  pack- 
age. The  maximum  grant  eligibility  for  each  student  is  $1400  less 
the  amount  he  and  his  family  can  be  expected  to  contribute 
towards  the  student's  education.  Also,  the  grant  may  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  it  will  cost  the  student  to  attend 
school.  To  be  eligible  for  such  grants,  the  student  must  be 
accepted  or  currently  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STUDENT  INCENTIVE  GRANT 

Legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  accepted  for  enrollment  or 
enrolled  full  time,  in  good  standing,  at  the  University,  may  apply 
for  the  Student  Incentive  Grant  to  help  pay  their  educational  ex- 
penses. The  grant  is   based  on  the  individual  student's  need, 
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availability  of  resources  and  may  not  exceed  $1,500  per  academic 
year. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

These  grants  have  been  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  students  who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  attend 
college.  They  are  direct  grants  which  the  student  is  not  required 
to  repay.  To  qualify  for  these  awards,  students  must  exhibit 
exceptional  financial  need  as  well  as  promise  of  academic 
success  on  the  college  level.  Such  students  must  be  accepted 
for  enrollment  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  or  must  be  currently 
enrolled  and  in  good  standing  with  the  college. 

NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOANS 

These  loans  constitute  a  program  for  students  needing  finan- 
cial assistance  who  have  been  accepted  for  at  least  half-time 
enrollment  or  who  are  currently  enrolled  students  in  good  stand- 
ing. The  student  has  an  obligation  to  repay  his  loan  with  3% 
interest  within  a  ten-year  period  after  graduation. 

BING  CROSBY  YOUTH  FUND  STUDENT  LOAN 

Established  in  1970  by  the  Bing  Crosby  Corporation,  this  loan 
is  designed  to  help  needy  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted their  freshman  year  to  continue  their  education. 

NANNIE  L.  SMITH  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  was  established  by  Fayetteville  State  University 
alumni  to  help  deserving  seniors  who  need  financial  assistance 
in  order  to  remain  in  college  and  to  graduate. 

INSURED  LOAN   PROGRAM 

This  particular  program,  sometimes  called  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program,  is  designed  to  help  students  who  need  financial 
assistance  while  in  college.  The  students  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  college  he  is  attending  or  expects  to  attend  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Lending  Agency. 

The  Insured  Loan  Program  is  administered  for  residents  of 
North  Carolina  by  College  Foundations,  Inc.,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Most  states  operate  their  own  Loan  Fund.  In  the  event  a  stu- 
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dent  lives  in  a  state  which  does  not  operate  its  own  fund,  he 
should  write  directly  to  United  States  Student  Aid  Fund.,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022,  and  request  applica- 
tion information  concerning  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Fund  For  Col- 
lege Students. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 
SCHOLARSHIP-LOAN  FUND 

In  1957,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  established  a 
Scholarship-Loan  Fund  for  North  Carolina  prospective  teachers. 
A  limited  number  of  awards  of  not  more  than  $600  are  provided 
annually.  They  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  aptitude,  pur- 
posefulness,  scholarship,  character,  and  financial  need  of  the 
applicant. 

Interested  students  should  write  Prospective  Teachers  Schol- 
arship-Loan Fund,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Financial  assistance  for  attending  college  is  provided  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  residents  of  North  Carolina  who  are 
physically  handicapped.  For  additional  information  write  directly 
to  the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 

The  University  seeks  to  develop  and  maintain  high  standards 
of  scholarship  among  its  students.  The  following  are  special 
awards  and  scholarships  in  recognition  of  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  and  service. 

North  Carolina  State  Scholarship 

Cash  scholarships  are  awarded  to  superior  students  on  the 
basis  of  high  rank  in  graduating  class  and  a  high  score  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

University  Tuition  Scholarship 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  achieved 
superior  rank  in  their  graduating  class  and  high  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 
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Other  Scholarships 

The  University  offers  other  scholarships  for  students  who  are 
superior  in  athletics,  band  and  choir. 


STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  broad  objective  of  Student  Personnel  Services  is  to  assist 
students  in  making  the  most  effective  use  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  University.  Specifically,  the  Student  Personnel 
Program  seeks  to  assist  each  student  to  develop  spiritually,  intel- 
lectually and  socially  by  providing:  (1)  opportunities  in  which 
every  student  learns  to  know  and  be  known,  and  is  understood 
and  accepted  as  an  individual  by  faculty  and  staff;  (2)  group 
living  experiences  in  which  the  student  may  move  toward  mature 
concepts  of  responsibility  and  freedom  within  the  context  of  the 
community;  and  (3)  a  total  environment  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  responsibility,  health,  self-reliance,  emotional 
stability,  knowledge  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

STUDENT  SERVICES  CENTER 

The  Student  Services  Center  evolved  from  the  University-wide 
Counseling  Center,  in  order  to  maximize  use  of  the  resources 
available  to  the  University,  and  to  bring  all  facets  of  the  aca- 
demically related  Student  Personnel  Services  excepting  Finan- 
cial Aid,  Housing,  Disciplinary  Action  and  Health  Services  under 
a  single  umbrella.  The  Student  Services  Center  provides  Psycho- 
logical and  Counseling  Services;  Career  Guidance,  Placement 
and  Planning;  Tutorial  Services;  Cooperative  Education;  and 
Special  Advising  to  Veterans. 

The  Center  is  located  contiguous  to  the  Division  of  General 
Studies  and  provides  direct  non-classroom  support  to  this  Divi- 
sion as  well  as  the  other  academic  departments  of  the  University. 
Counselor  offices;  classroom  facilities  for  assessment  and 
evaluation;  individual  and  group  counseling  facilities  and  a 
library  for  career,  educational  and  vocational  information  all  are 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  George  L.  Butler  Learning 
Center. 

Basic  background  information,  to  include  the  results  of  interest 
inventories  and  personality  analysis  instruments,  is  kept  on  file 
for  all  students  attending  the  University,  to  assist  the  professional 
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staff  members  in  the  development  of  diagnostic  and  prognostic 
data  for  simple  behavioral  therapy.  Referrals  are  made  in  cases 
where  the  anxieties  generated  from  problem  situations  or  aca- 
demic pressures  reach  a  magnitude  that  requires  the  services  of 
a  psychiatrist  or  mental  health  service  practitioner.  The  Center 
has  responsibility  for  Freshman  Orientation  and  coordinates  with 
departments,  community  agencies,  and  state  offices  for  presen- 
tations during  the  semester-long  presentation.  Freshman  Orien- 
tation is  a  required  course  in  the  General  Studies  Program  and 
is  identified  as  Education  100  on  the  student  transcript. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

Food  Services  are  provided  in  the  H.  L.  Cook  Dining  Hall  and 
the  University  Canteen  by  a  catering  service  procured  by  the 
University  on  a  contractual  basis.  Students  living  off  campus, 
faculty,  and  staff  may  pay  the  required  fees  and  eat  their  meals  in 
the  Dining  Hall  or  purchase  individual  meals.  Visitors  may  pur- 
chase meals  on  an   individual  basis. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Through  an  integrated  program  of  health  instruction,  health 
service,  and  a  healthful  environment,  the  University  seeks  to 
develop  sound  individual  and  group  health  habits.  Health  ser- 
vices are  made  available  to  the  university  students  by  the  health 
staff  which  includes  one  physician  and  four  nurses.  These  ser- 
vices are  available  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis. 

Treatment  is  provided  for  minor  illnesses  and  minor  injuries  in 
the  Spaulding  Infirmary.  Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween the  University  and  local  hospital,  treatment  for  major  ill- 
nesses and  injuries  is  provided.  A  physical  examination  including 
a  blood  test  and  chest  x-ray,  is  required  of  all  students  each  year 
before  registration. 

CAREER  PLANNING  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

Career  planning  and  placement  services  are  provided  for 
students  and  alumni.  The  Office  of  Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment Services  considers  choosing  a  career  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  that  a  student  will  ever  make.  It  is,  therefore, 
available  to  help  each  student  make  this  decision.  Through 
individual  interviews,  students  can  explore  career  possibilities 
in  light  of  their  aptitude,  training,  interest,  and  personal  require- 
ments. 
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A  collection  of  career  reference  materials,  including  career 
monographs,  recruiting  literature,  company  brochures,  graduate 
and  professional  school  catalogues  and  fellowship  opportuni- 
ties, is  available.  The  Office  provides  follow-up  services  and 
arranges  interviews  between  prospective  employees  and  em- 
ployers. 

Resumes  are  prepared  and  credential  files  established  for 
prospective  employers. 

Participation  in  this  university  service  is  voluntary  and  without 
fee.  Every  student  is  encouraged  to  register  early  with  the  Place- 
ment Office. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  provides  a  balanced  program  of  activities  for 
moral,  cultural,  and  physical  development  of  the  students.  Cul- 
tural, social  and  recreational  activities  are  sponsored  by  various 
departments,  committees  and  organizations  of  the  University.  In 
order  that  students  may  learn  how  to  find  wholesome  and  crea- 
tive leisure  time  pursuits,  they  are  encouraged  to  discover  cam- 
pus activities  which  will  fit  their  needs  and  interests.  Every 
student  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  at  least  one  activity 
provided  by  the  University. 

Among  these  activities  are  the  following: 

Social  Activities.  The  Social  Program  is  planned  so  that  each 
student  may  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  personal,  social 
and  physical  capacity.  A  calendar  of  special  events  is  followed 
including  social  affairs  sponsored  by  the  University,  by  faculty 
members  and  by  student  groups. 

Lyceum  Programs.  Outstanding  artists,  lectures,  and  dramatic 
productions  are  brought  to  the  campus  annually.  In  addition,  the 
students  may  attend  cultural  and  educational  events  sponsored 
by  organizations  in  the  city  of  Fayetteville. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics.  The  University  is  a  member  of  the 
Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association.  Football,  basketball, 
track,  golf  and  tennis  are  major  sports  at  the  University. 

Intramural  Programs.  A  broad  intramural  program  for  students 
and  faculty  is  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation.  This  program  provides  a  wide  variety 
of  recreational  sports  activities.  Team  and  individual  awards  are 
made  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Newspaper.  The  VOICE  is  a  monthly  publication,  composed  by 
a  News  Workshop  and  a  campus  staff.  Its  aims  are  to  report  the 
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truth  with  accuracy  on  all  matters  related  to  the  University,  to 
keep  the  students  informed  concerning  all  activities  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  provide  freedom  of  expression  for  the  whole  stu- 
dent body,  faculty  and  administration. 

Yearbook.  The  FAYETTEVILLIAN  is  a  student  annual  publica- 
tion exhibiting  integral  components  and  products  of  Fayetteville 
State  University.  It  portrays  the  life  and  activity  of  persons  closely 
affiliated  with  the  campus. 

COUNSELING  SERVICES 

Four  full-time  Professional  Counselors  provide  a  program  of 
counseling  and  guidance  for  all  of  the  University  family  and  the 
community.  The  Counseling  Services  provided  include  psycho- 
logical assessment,  and  vocational  areas.  Academic  orientation 
is  provided  in  both  individual  and  group  settings,  and  regular 
testing  programs  are  carried  on  to  evaluate  and  to  give  direction 
in  current  studies  and  future  plans  to  both  the  student  and  his 
instructors. 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

The  general  function  of  the  Dean  of  Students  is  to  coordinate 
the  total  Student  Personnel  Program  and  to  serve  as  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Chancellor  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare and  total  development  of  the  students  of  the  University.  In 
this  respect  the  Dean  of  Students  works  cooperatively  with  the 
Associate  Deans  of  Men  and  Women,  the  Counselors,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Aid,  the  Director  of  Health  Services,  the  Director 
of  Career  Planning  and  Placement,  and  the  Director  of  the  Stu- 
dent Center  in  areas  that  concern  the  student's  total  welfare  and 
progress. 

ASSOCIATE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  (M) 

While  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  (M)  is  concerned  with 
residence  hall  "living  and  learning",  disciplinary  actions, 
approval  of  various  campus  programs  and  helping  students  solve 
their  problems,  he  is  also  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students  in 
actions  involving  male  students  in  an  official  capacity. 

ASSOCIATE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  (W) 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Students  (W)  has  the  full  responsibility 
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for  the  general  welfare  of  women  students  from  the  time  they 
enter  to  the  date  of  leaving.  It  is  hoped  that  the  experience  here 
will  be  meaningful  and  that  women  will  find  a  philosophy  that 
will  help  them  cope  with  the  demands  of  an  ever-changing  world. 
Housing,  program  coordination  and  residence  hall  life  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  office  as  well  as  personal  counseling  for 
groups  and  individuals,  as  this  Office  has  a  keen  concern  and 
interest  for  each  person.  This  Office  makes  recommendations 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of  University  policies.  It 
maintains  an  "Open  Door"  policy  with  the  understanding  that 
students  are  welcome  to  come  at  any  time. 

The  "Living-Learning"  Programs  in  the  residence  halls  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  this  Office  for  the  personal  growth  and 
well  being  of  the  students,  thus  developing  a  residential  com- 
munity on  campus,  supportive  of  the  best  educational  experi- 
ences. The  Women's  Council,  an  organization  with  representa- 
tives from  all  residence  halls  and  off-campus  females,  is  also 
under  the  advisement  of  this  Office.  In  sum,  this  Office  defines, 
coodinates  and  executes  all  matters  with  the  Dean  of  Students. 

GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  Government 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  (1)  to  preserve  institutional 
customs  and  traditions;  (2)  to  promote  college  spirit;  (3)  to 
encourage  student  initiative;  (4)  to  afford  student  development 
through  self-expression,  self-control  and  leadership;  (5)  to 
operate  with  the  student  body  and  administration  in  the  regula- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  student  activities;  (6)  to  enact  legisla- 
tion and  to  enforce  this  student  legislation. 

Student  Government  Organizations 

Class  Organizations  Men's  Assembly 

Day  Student  Association  Women's  Council 

Dormitory  Association 

Fine  Arts 

Band  Modern  Dance  Group 

Choir  Student  Chapter  of  Music 

Drama  Guild 
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Athletics 


Basketball 

Football 

Track 


Golf 
Tennis 


Service  Organizations 

Alpha  Phi  Omega 
Cheerleaders 


University  Marshals 
Veteran's  Organizations 


Pre-Professional 

Phi  Beta  Lambda 
Educators  National  Conference 
Physical  Education  Majors 
Organizations 


Social  Science  Club 
Student  National  Education 
Association 


Honor  Societies 

Alpha  Kappa  Mu 
Beta  Kappa  Chi 
Delta  Mu  Delta 
Pi  Omega  Pi 


Sigma  Tau  Delta 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in 

American  Universities  and 

Colleges 


Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity 
Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity 
Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity 


Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority 
Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority 
Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority 


Social  Fellowships 

Cocoa   Phi    Cocoa 
Gamma  Sigma  Sigma 
Grove  Phi  Grove 
Groove  Phi  Soul 
lota  Phi   Cocoa 
lota  Phi  Tau 


lota  Phi  Theta 
Rho  Alpha  Tau 
Rho  Alpha  Theta 
Soul  Phi  Sigma 
Swing  Phi  Swing 


Tan  Phi  Cocoa 
Tan  Phi  Tan 
Tau  Phi  Tau 
Tau  Phi  Theta 
Tho  Alpha  Tau 


Other  Organizations 

Afro-American  Society 

Congress  on  Non  Greek  Organizations 


Pan  Hellenic  Council 
Varsity  Club 


Alpha  Kappa  Mu  Honor  Society 

A  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  Honor  Society  was  established 
at  Fayetteville  State  University  in  1940.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  promote  scholastic  excellency  among  the  students  of 
the  institution.  Election  to  membership  in  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  offers 
a  form  of  recognition  to  the  individual  scholar. 
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Below  are  the  requirements  for  election  to  the  Society: 

1 .  A  student  must  be  of  junior  or  senior  classification. 

2.  He  must  have  earned  a  minimum  of  75  semester  hours 
toward  a  degree. 

3.  His  scholastic  average  in  terms  of  grade  points  must  be 
3.3  or  more. 

A  transfer  student  is  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation until  he  has  been  in  residence  at  the  University  for  two 
semesters. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Universities  and  Colleges 

The  requirements  for  election  to  Who's  Who  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Junior  or  senior  classification 

2.  Minimum  academic  scholarship  of  3.0 

3.  Good  moral  character 

4.  Active  participation  in  campus  organizations 

5.  No  previous  election  to  Who's  Who 

6.  At  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  University 

7.  Participation  in  community  organizations 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 

ANNETTE  BILLIE,  DIVISION  CHAIRPERSON 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURPOSE 

The  Division  of  General  Studies  is  basic  to  all  of  the  Bacca- 
laureate Degrees  granted  at  Fayetteville  State  University.  In- 
augurated by  the  University  at  the  opening  of  the  1976-77  school 
year,  this  Division  has  the  major  responsibility  for  the  initial 
personal  growth  as  well  as  the  critical  intellectual  development 
of  the  students  admitted  to  the  University. 

The  Division  is  organized  on  the  basis  that  a  broad  foundation 
of  general  studies  adds  to  the  possibility  of  a  student's  success, 
regardless  of  the  field  in  which  the  student  chooses  to  specialize. 
The  Division  has  the  further  responsibility  of  enabling  students  to 
overcome  deficiencies. 

Aside  from  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  strong,  and  viable 
programs  directed  to  learning  in  its  best  sense,  the  Division  of 
General  Studies  attempts  to  foster  positive  human  values  and 
create  an  atmosphere  to  bring  about  pleasure  and  excitement  in 
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learning   through   the   innovative   and   academically  stimulating 
methodologies,  courses  and  services  offered. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  for  the  General  Studies  Division  are  to  provide 
a  sound  and  basic  academic  program  from  students  of  varied 
levels  of  achievement  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  stimulat- 
ing academic  environment  which  will  engender  positive  self- 
concepts  necessary  for  optimum  success  in  the  chosen  major. 

The  specific  objectives,  thus,  encompass  all  the  general  core 
courses  offered  in  the  General  Studies  Division.  After  completing 
the  general  core  of  courses,  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  that  they  have  acquired  skill  in  the  art  of  logical, 
relative  and  creative  thinking; 

2.  Evidence  the  fundamental  skills  of  effective  communication 
through  oral  and  written  methods; 

3.  Demonstrate  that  they  have  mastered  techniques  of  acquir- 
ing and  utilizing  knowledge; 

4.  Show  concrete  evidence  of  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  community  and  national 
affairs; 

5.  Analyze  and  choose  courses  of  action  which  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  problems; 

6.  Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  ac- 
complishments in  both  environmental  and  cultural  expres- 
sions which  represent  the  world  millieu; 

7.  Demonstrate  in  the  execution  of  their  learning  experiences, 
elements  which  depict  positive  self  concepts,  individual 
uniqueness,  pride  in  one's  cultural  heritage,  and  knowledge 
of  the  universality  of  men,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed  or 
nationality; 

8.  Demonstrate  acquisition  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
knowledge  of  the  general  core  courses. 


GENERAL  STUDIES 

The  program  set  forth  here  is  a  refinement  of  the  skills  and 
knowledge  which  should  be  the  common  possession  of  all  stu- 
dents who  attend  Fayetteville  State  University.  It  offers  an  inno- 
vative general  education  curriculum  which  constitutes  the  core 
of  courses  required  for  all  bachelor  degrees  granted  at  Fayette- 
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ville  State  University.  The  curriculum  proposes  to  improve  the 
skills  which  the  new  students  bring  with  them  to  assist  them  in 
developing  tools  that  will  facilitate  positive  attitudes  toward 
learning.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  strong  basic 
educational  core  that  adequately  prepares  the  freshmen  and 
sophomore  students  with  sufficient  learning  skills  so  they  will 
be  able  to  use  efficiently  the  new  materials  which  they  will 
encounter  in  upper  level  courses  and  after  their  graduate  career 
is  completed. 

Traditional  subject  matter  and  contemporary  materials  are 
used  as  students  move  from  simple  to  more  complex  educational 
explorations.  Through  the  use  of  new  curriculum  materials,  a 
faculty  more  sensitive  to  student  needs,  stimulating  classroom 
atmospheres  and  methodology  that  is  student-centered,  the 
program  seeks  to  ignite  the  student's  intellectual  curiosity,  to 
encourage  a  free  exchange  and  expression  of  life  styles,  ideas 
and  experience,  and  to  build  more  positive  self  images. 

The  Division  of  General  Studies  is  at  present,  underwritten  by 
annual  grants  from  Title  III  of  the  1965  Education  Act,  through 
the  Division  of  College  Support,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  from  local  university  funds. 

All  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  general  studies  re- 
quirements during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  They  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  courses  in  their  fields  of  major  con- 
centration in  the  sophomore  year. 

Special  supportive  services  are  provided  to  enhance  the  aca- 
demic performance  and  potential  of  students  in  the  freshman 
class  particularly,  and  other  students  generally,  in  all  subject 
areas.  These  services  include  a  reading  program,  a  tutorial 
program,  general  education  counseling  service  and  independent 
study  opportunities. 

THE  READING  PROGRAM 

The  reading  program  is  concerned  with  reading  experiences 
that  will  help  to  improve  the  reading  skills  which  students  already 
have,  thus  making  it  easier  for  them  to  master  various  types  of 
reading  materials  in  all  content  areas. 

Basic  lessons  are  presented  to  all  freshmen.  These  lessons 
review  contextual  clues,  structural  analysis,  vocabulary  and  word 
attack  skills,  speed  and  comprehension. 

Students  are  then  encouraged  to  enroll  in  small  group  classes 
where  attention  is  given  to  individual  needs  and  interests.  These 
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sessions  are  activity  oriented.  Wide  use  is  made  of  audio-visual 
equipment,  reading  machines,  and  materials  that  are  corre- 
lated or  extracted  from  actual  curriculum  content  and  modified 
specifically  to  facilitate  reading  improvement. 

TUTORIAL  PROGRAM 

The  major  activities  of  the  program  are  directed  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  University's  freshmen  and  sophomore  stu- 
dents in  the  subject  areas  where  assistance  is  needed.  However, 
students  of  all  classifications  are  encouraged  to  use  the  services. 
The  tutorial  program  is  designed  to  help  students  help  them- 
selves. 

COUNSELING  SERVICES 

The  counseling  service  is  provided  to  assist  and  direct  the 
student  in  resolving  his  personal  or  economic  problems,  voca- 
tional planning,  health,  adjusting  to  college  life,  or  satisfying 
intrinsic  endeavors.  The  counselors  assist  students  in  matters 
affecting  student  productivity.  Group  counseling  is  provided  for 
students  with  related  or  common  concerns.  Individual  counseling 
is  an  on-going  activity. 

The  philosophy  of  the  counseling  service  is  to  motivate  the 
student  to  "find  himself",  to  enhance  self-confidence  and  self 
esteem.  To  this  end,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  exercise 
rationally  his  independence  so  that  it  is  compatible  with  his 
positive  functioning  in  the  Fayetteville  State  University  com- 
munity. 

RECYCLING  PROGRAMS 
English  and  Mathematics 

These  two  programs  are  designed  to  assist  Freshman  students 
in  their  enrolled  English  and  Mathematics  courses. 

These  laboratories  will  enable  students  to  overcome  individual 
deficiencies  that  will  be  encountered  in  the  regular  class  ses- 
sions. Their  attendance  will  be  according  to  their  class  schedule 
(i.e.  MWF  English  regular,  TTh  Lab). 

FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION 

Freshman  orientation  at  Fayetteville  State  University  is  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies 
through  the  Student  Services  Center  of  the  University.  The  pur- 
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poses  of  the  Orientation  Program  are: 

1.  To  insure  that  every  student,  regardless  of  social  position, 
physical  condition,  native  intelligence,  race  or  religion,  has 
opportunities  for  the  fullest  development  of  his  individual 
abilities  and  interests  while  here  at  Fayetteville  State  Uni- 
versity; so  that  he  may  realize  his  possibilities  for  the  greatest 
benefit  to  himself  and  society. 

2.  To  insure  that  a  sympathetic  and  cooperative  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty,  staff  and  University  administration  is  forth- 
coming in  the  development  of  each  student's  talents. 

3.  To  insure  that  faculty  and  staff  members  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  student's  physical,  mental,  social,  emotional  and 
aesthetic  needs. 

4.  To  assist  in  assuring  that  the  classroom  environment  is  attrac- 
tive and  rich  in  interesting  materials  for  the  students. 

5.  To  insure  that  every  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice the  ideas  which  characterize  good  citizens  in  a  demo- 
cracy. 

6.  To  insure  that  our  techniques  and  methods  in  education  are 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  changing  needs  in  the  very  com- 
plex society  in  which  these  young  people  must  function  and 
compete. 

CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  are  required  to  earn  a  minimum  of  forty-four  (44) 
semester  hours  in  General  Studies.  Entering  freshman  students 
are  not  to  indicate  a  major  before  the  last  three  (3)  weeks  of  the 
freshman  year.  In  addition,  no  freshman  student  will  be  required 
to  select  a  major  before  the  last  four  (4)  weeks  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Students  may  request  the  Institutional  Challenge  Examina- 
tion (ICE)  or  College  Level  Entrance  Examination  (CLEP)  for 
fulfillment  of  any  General  Studies  course  requirement  in  which 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  proficient. 

GENERAL  STUDIES  CORE  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester  Hrs.  Second    Semester  Hrs. 

EDU    100  Freshman     Orientation  0                 BIO  112  General    Biology,    or 

111  General   Biology,  or  CHE  112  Chemistry,    or 

11  Intro    to    Chemistry,    or  PHY  112  General  Physics,  or 

11  General  Physics,  or  PSI  112  Physical    Science                            4 

11  Physical    Science  3-4               MAT  112  Quan    &  Anal  Thinking,  or           3 

11  Quan  &  Anal  Thinking,  or  MAT  142  Anal.  Geometry  &  Calc   I              4 

Algebra    &  Trigonometry  3                  CSK  112  ideas  &  Their  Expression             3 
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BIO 

111 

CHE 

111 

PHY 

111 

PSI 

111 

MAT 

111 

MAT 

131 

CSK 

101 

Basic   Grammar 

3 

HIS 

HIS 

100 

Social    Institutions 

3 

HED 

PED 

Physical    Education 

1 

EDU 

110 

Reading   for   Col.   Students 

3 

110     World    History  to  1600  3 

112     Personal    Hygiene  2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CSK    221      Ideas   &  Their  Expression  3  SPE    200  Introduction   to    Speech 

HUM  211     Man   &  His   Creat.   Aware,  or  HUM  212  Man  &  His  Creat.  Aware. 

ART    211      Intro  to   Art   History  or  ART    211  Intro  to  Art  History  or 

MUS   210     Music  Appreciation  or  MUS  210  Music   Appreciation  or 

ENG    211     World   Literature  or  ENG    212  World  Literature  or 

PHL     210      Intro  to  Philosophy  3  PHL    210  Intro  to  Philosophy 

6 


DIVISION  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

VALERIA  P.  FLEMING,  ACTING  DIVISION  CHAIRPERSON 

PURPOSE 

The  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences  seeks  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment that  promotes  academic  excellence,  to  offer  a  choice  of 
specialization  sufficient  for  employment  and/or  as  background 
for  advanced  study,  and  to  make  available  a  variety  of  learning 
experiences  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  individual  and  continued 
learning  which  will  facilitate  independent  and  rational  adjust- 
ments in  a  multilateral  society. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  strengthen  students  in  the  basic  concepts  of  science  and 
mathematics,  the  arts  of  communicating,  the  fine  arts,  the 
social  sciences,  and  aerospace  studies. 

2.  To  utilize  basic  skills  for  scientific  study. 

3.  To  prepare  students  to  teach  the  arts  and  sciences  and  to 
pursue  graduate  study. 

4.  To  prepare  students  to  enter  non^teaching  professions  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

5.  To  send  out  graduates  distinguished  by  their  ability  to  make 
critical  and  independent  judgments. 

6.  To  graduate  persons  who  will  enhance  the  teaching  profes- 
sion with  the  works  of  their  reason  and  their  imagination  and 
by  their  will  to  challenge  any  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man. 
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7.  To  provide  a  program  in  which  students  develop  skills  in 
military  leadership  and  management  which  will  qualify  them 
to  be  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 


PROGRAMS 

The  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  the  Department  of 
Aerospace  Studies,  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences,  English  and 
Communications,    History   and    Political   Science,   Mathematics, 
Modern  Foreign  Language,  Music,   Psychology,  and  Sociology. 
The  Division  also  includes  the  following  areas:  Art,  Geography, 
Philosophy  and  Religion.  It  provides  teaching  and  non-teaching 
degree    programs    in    the    arts   and    sciences.    A    non-teaching 
degree  program  is  offered  in  medical  technology.  Cooperative 
non-teaching  degree  programs  are  offered  with  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh  in:  applied  mathematics  (2-2)*;  con- 
servation (2-2);  engineering  (3-2);  experimental  statistics  (2-2) 
natural    resource   recreation   management   (2-2);    physics   (2-2) 
pulp  and  paper  science  technology  (2-2);  textile  chemistry  (2-2) 
textile  technology  (2-2).  Additionally,  a  non-degree  program  is 
available  for  the  preparation  of  air  force  officers. 

The  following  degrees  are  obtainable  in  the  Division  of  Arts  and 
Sciences:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.),  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.), 
Bachelor  of  Medical  Technology  (BMT). 

*    Denotes  he  respective  segments  in  years  at  Fayetteville  State  University  and 
North  Carolina  State  University. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

MAJOR  DONALD  COUGHLIN,  ACTING  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  recruit,  train  and  produce  a  highly  qualified  air  force 
officer  capable  of  performing  effectively  in  his  assigned  air 
force  specialty. 

2.  To  provide  a  curriculum  which  is  dynamic  and  responsive 
to  the  educational  requirements  of  the  air  force  junior  officer 
and  which  will  achieve  similar  results  for  both  the  two-year 
and  four-year  students. 

3.  To  provide  relevant  pre-professional  preparation  for  future 
air  force  officers  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

4.  To  provide  relevant  pre-professional  preparation  for  future 
air  force  officers  pursuing  the  professional  officers'  course. 

5.  To  stimulate  the  optimum  development  of  military  leader- 
ship among  students  through  meaningful  experience  pro- 
vided within  a  functional  context. 

6.  To  provide  practical  indoctrination  in  flight  operations  and 
to  motivate  students  to  pursue  a  flying  career. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  eligible  for  the  General   Military  Course  (GMC),  each 
individual  must: 

1.  Be  a  full-time  student. 

2.  Be  1 4  years  of  age  or  older. 

3.  Be  a  U.S.  citizen  (there  are  provisions  for  aliens  to  partici- 
pate in  the  GMC  program). 

4.  Be  of  good  moral  character. 

5.  Meet  University  medical  standards  for  admission  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

6.  Not  have  been  disqualified  by  disenrollment  from  an  officer 
training  program. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Professional  Officers  Course  (POC),  each 
individual  must: 

1.  Be  a  full-time  student  and  scheduled  to  receive  a  baccalau- 
reate degree. 

2.  Be  a  U.S.  citizen. 
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3.  Be  of  good  moral  character. 

4.  Be  certified  medically  qualified  by  the  Air  University  Sur- 
geon General. 

5.  Be  at  least  1 7  years  of  age. 

6.  Successfully  complete  GMC  or  equivalent  and  a  four  or  six 
week  Field  Training  Course. 

7.  Attain  a  minimum  qualifying  score  on  the  Air  Force  Officers 
Qualification  Test. 

8.  Have  two  academic  years  remaining  when  entering  POC. 

9.  Be  in  good  academic  standing. 

PROGRAM 

The  GMC  is  an  introductory  level  course  dealing  with  the  mis- 
sion, organization  and  function  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  with  the 
development  of  air  power  into  a  prime  element  of  national  secur- 
ity. The  GMC  is  developmental  in  nature  and  is  designed  to  moti- 
vate and  prepare  cadets  for  entry  into  the  Professional  Officer 
Course.  The  standard  GMC  is  a  two-year  course  in  Aerospace 
Studies  (ARS).  The  first  year  is  designated  ARS  100  and  the 
second  year  ARS  200.  The  GMC  totals  approximately  120  clock 
hours  consisting  of  a  suggested  60  hours  of  academics  and  60 
hours  of  Leadership  Laboratory. 

The  POC  subject  matter  includes  a  study  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces'  role  in  contemporary  society  along  with  the  role  of 
the  Professional  Officers  as  a  member  of  society  along  with 
theoretical  and  applied  leadership  and  management  and  com- 
municative skills.  The  POC  is  designed  to  prepare  cadets  for 
active  duty  as  Air  Force  Officers.  It  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Aerospace  Studies  (ARS)  and  is  normally  designed  as  ARS 
300  for  juniors  and  ARS  400  for  seniors.  The  POC  totals  approxi- 
mately 240  clock  hours,  i.e.,  120  hours  per  year  consisting  of  90 
hours  of  academic  and  30  hours  of  Leadership  Laboratory. 

Leadership  Laboratory  provides  cadets  with  practical  com- 
mand and  staff  leadership  experiences  through  performing 
various  tasks  within  the  framework  of  the  organized  Cadet  Corps. 
Leadership  Laboratory  accounts  for  120  hours  of  the  360  hours 
normally  allocated  to  Aerospace  Studies. 

Field  Training  is  an  off-campus  training  program  held  at 
selected  Air  Force  Bases  during  the  summer.  A  six-week  camp  is 
conducted  for  all  students  entering  the  Air  Force  ROTC  two-year 
program.  All  other  cadets  attend  a  four-week  encampment. 

The  Flight  Instruction  Program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Air 
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Force  ROTC  program.  The  course  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of 
highly  qualified  ROTC  cadets  who  are  within  twelve  (12)  months 
of  established  commissioning  date. 

Under  the  two-year  program  selected  students  may  be  enrolled 
in  the  POC  provided  they  have  two  full  years  of  college  remaining 
and  the  requirement  of  six  (6)  week  Field  Training  encampment 
are  met.  Students  contemplating  enrollment  in  this  program 
should  do  so  prior  to  completion  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Uniforms  and  textbooks  for  Air  Force  ROTC  are  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  final  two  years  of  Air  Force  ROTC 
(POC)  are  under  contract  and  receive  a  retainer  fee  of  $100.00 
per  month. 

A  limited  number  of  selected  students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program  may  qualify  for  scholarships.  All  scholarships  pay 
$100.00  per  month,  tuition,  and  an  annual  textbook  allowance. 

During  the  four  or  six  weeks  of  Field  Training  Program,  all  stu- 
dents receive  pay  and  travel  allowance. 

Students  may  transfer  credits  received  in  other  ROTC  units 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act. 

ROTC  credits  may  be  used  as  free  electives  in  any  discipline. 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  is  authorized  to  select  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  outstanding  senior  ROTC  Cadets  as  Distin- 
guished Air  Force  Cadets.  These  students  may,  upon  graduation, 
be  designated  Distinguished  Air  Force  Graduates  which  may 
subsequently  lead  to  a  Regular  Appointment  in  the  Air  Force. 
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AREA  OF  ART 

HARVEY  JENKINS,  COORDINATOR 

OBJECTIVES 

The  University  is  dedicated  to  a  broad  education,  offering 
variety  and  balance  in  its  curricula.  The  Area  of  Art  is,  therefore, 
concerned  with  giving  the  prospective  art  student  the  skill,  atti- 
tude and  knowledge  to  take  his  place  in  the  community.  It  is  the 
faculty's  desire  and  purpose  that  the  student  respect  his  work, 
that  he  find  high  satisfaction  in  it,  and  that  he  be  fully  qualified  to 
perform  his  tasks. 

The  objectives  of  the  Area  of  Art  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  prepare  students  for  teaching  art  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

2.  To  provide  enrichment  courses  to  special  students  and  non- 
art  majors. 

3.  To  develop  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  and  a  desire  for 
the  visual  arts  that  will  be  of  lasting  value  in  the  life  of  every 
student. 

4.  To  provide  a  service  for  the  Department  of  Education  by 
offering  a  concentration  in  art  for  elementary  education 
majors. 

5.  To  provide  a  minor  in  art  and  electives  for  other  students  in 
the  University. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

The  minor  in  Art  Education  requires  a  minimum  of  twenty-one 
semester  hours.  The  student  is  expected  to  show  a  definite  apti- 
tude for  the  visual  arts.  Samples  of  previous  art  work,  in  any 
medium,  must  be  presented  to  the  art  faculty. 

All  students  who  take  a  minor  in  art  education  must  select  at 
least  one  medium  for  advanced  studio  courses.  They  are  required 
to  complete  a  special  project  in  the  medium  selected.  Students 
must  also  exhibit  work  in  at  least  two  public  art  exhibitions.  The 
concentration  in  art  education  for  elementary  education  majors 
requires  nineteen  semester  hours. 

The  Area  of  Art  reserves  the  right  to  select  and  retain  one  work 
of  art  from  the  student  at  the  completion  of  his  matriculation  in 
the  minor  or  concentration  programs. 
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BIO 

CHE 

PSI 

HIS 

ART 

EDU 


MINOR  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


100 
101 


EDU 
CSK 
MAT    111 
MAT    131 


111 
111 
111 
100 
111 
110 


Freshman    Orientation 

Basic   Grammar 

Quan.    &   Anal.   Thinking   OR 

Algebra   &  Trigonometry 

Biological  Science  OR 

Intro,  to  Chemistry  or 

Physical   Science 

Social    Institutions 

Basic  Design 

Read,   for    College   Students 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

0 

3 
3 


3-4 

3 
2 
3 


Sem. 

Second    Semester 

Hrs. 

CSK 

112 

Ideas    &  Their   Expression 

3 

MAT 

112 

Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 

3 

MAT 

220 

Applied  Calculus 

BIO 

112 

Biological   Science  OR 

4 

CHE 

112 

General  Chemistry  or 

PSI 

112 

Physical    Science 

HIS 

110 

World    History  to  1600 

3 

ART 

112 

Lettering    &  Poster   Design 

2 

HED 

112 

Personal    Hygiene 

2 

PED 

Physical    Education 

1 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


HUM 

211 

Humanities  OR 

3 

HUM 

212 

MUS 

210 

Music    Appreciation   OR 

Modern    Foreign   Languages 

ART 

212 

ENG 

211 

World  Literature 

3 

ART 

362 

PHL 

210 

Intro,  to  Philosophy 

3 

ART 

442 

ART 

211 

Intro,  to  Art  History  OR 

ART 

342 

ART 

210 

Survey  of  Art  OR 

SPE 

200 

ART 

361 

African   Negro  Art 

3 

CSK 

221 

Ideas    &  Their   Expression 

3 
15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ART 

311 

Arts   &  Crafts  OR 

ART 

312 

ART 

310 

Art  Exp.  for  Young  Children 

2 

2 

SENIOI 

n  YEAR 

ART 

411 

Art  in   Childhood   Education 

3 

ART 

412 

— 

ART 

450 

Humanities   OR 

Modern    Foreign  Languages 

Elem.   Freehand  Drawing 

Afro-Amer.  Art  from  1800  OR 

Contemporary  Art  OR 

Sculpture 

Intro,  to  Speech 


14 


Adv.  Drawing  &  Painting  OR 
Studio 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

JOSEPH  L.  KNUCKLES,  CHAIRMAN 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Biological  and  Physical 
Sciences  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  secure  a  knowledge  of  biological  and  physical  sciences. 

2.  To  assist  in  the  mastery  of  tools  for  scientific  study. 

3.  To  promote  clear,  incisive  thought  and  definition  study. 

4.  To  control  experimentation. 

5.  To  impart  knowledge  which  will  aid  the  student  and  his  entry 
into  graduate  and  professional  schools  if  interest  so  directs. 

6.  To  train  prospective  secondary  teachers. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  a  major  in 
biology,  twenty  semester  hours  credit  are  required  for  a  minor  in 
chemistry.  The  required  courses  which  comprise  the  biology 
major  are  listed  in  the  teaching  and  non-teaching  curricula.  A 
minor  in  chemistry  consists  of  CHE  111,  112,  211,  212,  221  and 
231.  All  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sequential  order  indicated 
in  the  various  programs. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  biology-teaching  curriculum  can  fulfill 
their  non-biological  science  requirements  by  completing  twenty 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  chemistry  and  physics.  However,  the 
department  strongly  recommends  that  students  minor  in  chemis- 
try. The  only  courses  which  can  be  waived  for  majors  enrolled  in 
the  teaching  program  are  PHY  1 1 1  and  PHY  1 1 2,  although  majors 
are  encouraged  to  take  these  courses. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  biology  non-teaching  curriculum  are 
required  to  minor  in  chemistry  and  to  complete  all  non-elective 
courses  listed  in  their  curriculum.  No  required  course  is  to  be 
waived  for  majors  enrolled  in  the  non-teaching  program. 

Thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  chemistry, 
and  eighteen  semester  hours  credit  are  required  for  a  concentra- 
tion in  physics  or  mathematics.  Refer  to  the  non-teaching  cur- 
ricula for  the  required  courses  which  are  the  components  of  a 
chemistry  major.  All  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  sequential  order. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  chemistry  non-teaching  curriculum  are 
strongly  advised  to  minor  in  mathematics  or  physics.  No  required 
course  is  to  be  waived  for  chemistry  majors. 
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Completion  of  a  two-phase  program  is  required  to  earn  the 
B.M.T.  degree.  Phase  one  involves  the  successful  completion  of  a 
three-year  academic  curriculum  at  the  University;  and  the  last 
phase  requires  successful  completion  of  a  twelve  month  period 
of  practical-technical  study  in  an  AMA  certified  program  of  medi- 
cal technology  at  a  hospital. 

The  fourth  year  constituant  of  the  degree  program  in  medical 
technology  is  a  more  or  less  typical,  approved  one-year  medical 
technology  program.  Variations  in  this  portion  of  the  curriculum 
may  exist  at  different  Schools  of  Medical  Technology.  A  minimum 
overall  average  of  "C"  is  required  for  graduation  at  Fayetteville 
State  University. 

Persons  who  have  interests  in  departmental  cooperative  pro- 
grams offered  with  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
should  consult  with  the  departmental  chairman. 

Prerequisite  courses  must  be  passed  by  regular  students  prior 
to  enrolling  in  more  advanced  courses  offered  in  the  department. 

Any  course  listed  in  the  current  catalog  and  offered  during  a 
semester  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  by  science  majors  unless 
special  qualifications  are  required  prior  to  enrollment  in  the  said 
course. 

The  activities  of  the  Experimental  Club  represent  an  important 
part  of  the  science  program  at  Fayetteville  State  University.  All 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  science  majors  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  club.  Each  member  of  the  sci- 
ence faculty  is  expected  to  show  a  reasonable  frequency  of 
attendance  during  meetings  of  the  Experimental  Club. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

The  following  requirements  apply  to  all  students  who  plan  to 
pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical  Technology. 

A.  Students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  academic  work  at 
the  University  including  8  hours  of  science  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  program. 

B.  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
academic  work  (including  courses  in  biology,  chemistry 
and/or  physics)  are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission. 

C.  No  applicant  with  a  GPA  below  2.00  and  a  science  cumula- 
tive average  below  2.00  will  be  considered  for  admission.  All 
D's  in  biology,  chemistry  or  physics  must  be  removed  before 
final  acceptance  to  the  program. 
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D.  Students  should  file  a  request  for  transcript  evaluation  for 
admission  to  the  Medical  Technology  program  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admission. 

E.  Requests  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Technology  program 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Coordinator  of  Health  Science.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences will  inform  the  student  of  the  decision  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

F.  Based  on  the  present  maximum  capacity  of  our  affiliated 
clinical  training  facility,  we  will  increase  the  present  freshman 
enrollment  level  by  four  (4)  students  per  year  through  1980. 
Those  students  best  qualified  will  be  accepted. 

G.  All  students  officially  enrolled  in  the  Medical  Technology 
Program  will  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  student  records  will  be 
reviewed  to  appropriately  advise  them  relative  to  the  formal 
application  process  for  the  fourth  year  clinical  phase  at  a 
hospital  school  of  Medical  Technology. 

Students  should  apply  one  year  prior  to  their  anticipated  en- 
trance into  the  hospital  training  phase.  Thereby,  applications 
should  be  made  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  junior  year. 
All  students  who  do  not,  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 
achieve  a  2.5  over-all  and  a  2.5  cumulative  average  in  science 
will  not  be  advised  to  apply  for  the  clinical  phase  during  the 
first  semester  of  their  junior  year.  All  D's  in  science  courses 
(Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics)  must  be  removed  prior  to 
formal  application  to  hospital  schools  of  Medical  Technology 
for  the  4th  year  clinical  training  phase. 

H.     At  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  the  student  must  have  com- 
pleted 100  semester  hours  of  college  credits,  including  the 
following  course  requirements  in  science  and  mathematics: 
20  semester  hours — Biological  Sciences 
24  semester  hours — Chemistry 
6  semester  hours — Mathematics 
8  semester  hours — Physics 
Students  must  have  completed  all  science  courses  with  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  above. 

I.  Completion  of  three  years  of  study  at  FSU  does  not  guaran- 
tee admission  to  a  hospital  school  of  Medical  Technology  for 
the  4th  year  clinical  training  phase.  However,  those  students 
who  have  achieved  at  least  a  2.5  GPA  over-all  and  a  2.5 
cumulative  average  in  the  science  courses  may  be  accepted 
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in  one  of  the  over  600  clinical  training  programs.  Admission 
to  these  programs  is  highly  competitive. 

J.  Students  shall  be  accepted  by  the  respective  hospital  schools 
following  transcript  evaluation  by  NAACLS  and  an  interview 
by  the  hospital  school  Admission  Committee. 

K.  All  students  admitted  to  the  hospital  training  phase  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  hospital  standards  of  performance  and 
competency.  Following  successful  completion  of  the  clinical 
phase,  the  student  is  awarded  a  certificate  in  Medical  Tech- 
nology. 

L.  Only  those  students  who  successfully  complete  the  academic 
and  clinical  training  phases  will  be  granted  the  B.S.M.T.  from 
FSU.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  3-year  academic  phase 
and  the  12  month  clinical  training  phase  qualifies  the  student 
to  take  the  national  examination  of  the  Registry  of  Medical 
Technologists  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Patholo- 
gists. 

M.  All  students  who  are  not  accepted  (during  the  junior  year)  at 
a  hospital  school  of  Medical  Technology  for  their  fourth  year 
clinical  training  may  be  granted  a  B.S.  degree  in  biology  or 
chemistry  from  FSU  following  satisfactory  completion  of  all 
requirements  for  that  degree.  They  may  then  re-apply  for 
admission  to  the  over  600  hospital  schools  of  Medical  Tech- 
nology for  the  12-month  clinical  training  phase.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  the  12-month  clinical  training  phase  qualifies 
the  student  to  take  the  national  examination  of  the  Registry 
of  Medical  Technologists  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists. 

BIOLOGY  (TEACHING) 
B.S.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester  Hrs.  Second    Semester  Hrs. 

EDU  100     Freshman    Orientation  0  CHE  112  General    Chemistry  4 

CHE  111      Intro,  to   Chemistry  3  MAT  112  Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 

MAT  111     Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking  OR  MAT  220  Applied  Calculus  3 

MAT  131     Algebra  and  Trig.  3  CSK  112  Ideas  &  Their  Expression  3 

CSK  101      Basic   Grammar  3  HIS  110  World    History  to  1600  3 

HIS  100     Social    Institutions  3  HED  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 

PED              Physical   Education  1  — 

EDU  110     Read,  for  College  Students  3  15 

16 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ZOO    111     General   Zoology  3  ZOO    112     General  Zoology  3 

BOT    211     General    Botany  3  Elective  3 
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CHE    211     Quantitative   Chemistry 

Foreign    Language 

CSK    221      Ideas    &  Their   Expression 


CHE    212     Analytical  Chemistry 

Foreign    Language 

SPE    200     Introduction  to  Speech 


ZOO   311     Comparative   Anatomy 

PHY    111     General   Physics 

ZOO   321     Vertebrate    Physiology 

EDU    310     Foundations   of   Education 

Foreign    Language 

EDU    450     Teach.   Read,   in   Sec.   Schls. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3 

ZOO 

312 

4 

PHY 

312 

3 

BOT 

322 

3 

SOC 

210 

3 

Foreign    I 

3 

Comparative   Anatomy 
General   Physics 
Bacteriology   (Microbiology) 
Principles  of  Sociology 
Language 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ZOO  421  Vertebrate  Embryology 

ZOO   431  Histology   &  Microtech 

EDU    330  Edu.,   Psy.,   &  Measurements 

GEO  311  Introduction  to  Geology 

ZOO   411  Principles  of  Genetics 


EDU  421 
EDU  480 
EDU    460 


Prin.  of  Secondary  Education  3 
Student  Teach,  in  Sec.  Schls.  6 
Methds.,  &  Mtrls.  of  Teach.  Sci.   3 
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Any  course  in  the  current  semester  schedule  may   be.  taken  as  an  elective,  unless  a  prerequisite 
which  has  not  been  taken  is  required  or  designated  otherwise. 


BIOLOGY  (NON-TEACHING) 
B.S.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

CHE  111  Introduction   to   Chemistry 

MAT  111  Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 

MAT  131  Algebra  and  Trig. 

CSK  101  Basic  Grammar 

HIS  100  Social    Institutions 

PED  Physical   Education 

EDU  110  Read,   for    College    Students 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

Second    Semester 

Sem. 
Hrs. 

0 
3 

3 
3 
3 

CHE    112 
MAT    112 
MAT    220 
CSK    112 
HIS     110 
HED    112 

General    Chemistry 

Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 

Applied  Calculus 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

World    History  to  1600 

Personal    Hygiene 

4 

3 
3 
3 
2 

3 

15 

ZOO    111     General   Zoology 

BOT   211     General    Botany 

CHE    211     Quantitative   Chemistry 

Foreign    Language 

CSK    221      Ideas  &  Their  Expression 


ZOO   311      Comparative   Anatomy 
ZOO   321      Vertebrate    Physiology 
PHY    111     General   Physics 
Foreign    Language 
CHE    221     Organic   Chemistry 
CHE    231     Organic   Chemistry — Lab 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

3  ZOO   112     General  Zoology 

3  Elective 

4  CHE    212     Analytical   Chemistry 
3  Foreign    Language 

3  SPE    200     Introduction  to  Speech 


16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3  ZOO   312  Comparative   Anatomy 

3  BOT    322  Bacteriology  (Microbiology) 

4  PHY    112  General   Physics 
3  Foreign    Language 

3  CHE    222  Organic   Chemistry 

1  CHE    232  Organic   Chemistry — Lab 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


ZOO  421  Vertebrate   Embryology  3                ECO    211 

ZOO   431  Histology   &  Microtech  3               EDU    330 

ZOO   411  Principles   of  Genetics  3               Electives 

SOC    210  Principles  of  Sociology  3 

Elective"  3 


Prin.  of  Eco.  (Macroeconomics) 
Edu.    Psy.   &  Measurements 


Electives: 


Any   courses   in  the   current  semester   schedule   may   be   taken   as   electives,   unless 
prerequisites  which  have  not  been  taken  are  required  or  designated  otherwise. 


CHEMISTRY  (NON-TEACHING) 
B.A.  DEGREE 

Primarily  for  chemistry   majors   with   business  concentration,   pre-dents,  pre-meds,   and   those   not 
immediately  planning  graduate  work  in  chemistry. 


CHE  211  Quantitative   Chemistry 

MAT  241  Anal.   Geo.   &  Calculus   II 

CSK  221  Ideas    &  Their   Expression 

PHY  Physics  Electives 

GER  110"  Elementary   German 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 

First 

Semester 

Hrs. 

EDU 

100 

Freshman    Orientation 

0 

EDU 

110 

Read,  for  College  Students 

3 

CSK 

101 

Basic   Grammar 

3 

CHE 

111 

Introduction    to    Chemistry 

3 

HIS 

100 

Social    Institutions 

3 

MAT 

131 

Algebra   &  Trig. 

3 

PED 

Physical    Education 

1 

Second    Semester 

CSK  112 
CHE  112 
HIS  110 
142 

112 


MAT 
HED 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CHE  212 

MAT  242 

SPE  200 
PHY 

GER  120 


Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
General    Chemistry 
World    History  to  1600 
Anal.    Geo.    &  Calculus    I 
Personal  Hygiene 


Analytical    Chemistry 
Anal.  Geo.  &  Calculus  III 
Introduction  to  Speech 
Physics   Electives 
Elementary    German 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
4 
3 
3 
2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


CHE    211     Organic   Chemistry 
CHE    221     Organic  Chemistry — Lab 
Elective  in  Science    ** 
Elective  in  Science    or    Math-- 
Electives 


3 

1 

3-4 

3-4 

3-6 


CHE    222     Organic    Chemistry 
CHE    232     Organic  Chemistry- 
Elective  in  Science' ' 
Elective  in  Science   or   Math-- 
Electives 


3-4 
3-4 
3-6 


SENIOR  YEAR 


CHE    321      Thermo.   &  Equilibrium 
CHE    331     Thermo.   &  Equilibrium- 
Elective  in  Science  or  Math-- 

Above  200"  •* 
CHE    410     Seminar    in    Chemistry 


3-6 
1 


CHE  322  Spectro  &  Quantum 
CHE  332  Spectro  &  Quantum- 
Elective  in  Science  or  Math" 

Above  200"  *• 
Electives 


14-17 


3-6 
9-6 


15-17 


German  is  recommended  but    French   may  be  substituted.    In  special  cases  another  humanity 

sequence  might  be  substituted  if  approved  by  two  chemistry  faculty  members. 

The    CSC    101    and    CSC    102    computer    programming    should    be    considered.    PHY    311-312 

Electricity  should  be  considered.  Those  who  choose  to  take  24  hours  of  electives  in  business 

may   substitute    accounting    courses    for   this.    Biology   111-112   and    PSI    111-112    will    not    be 

accepted  for  this  elective. 

CHE  450  Research  should  be  considered. 
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CHEMISTRY  (NON-TEACHING) 
B.S.  DEGREE 


First 


EDU 

100 

EDU 

110 

CSK 

101 

CHE 

111 

MAT 

131 

PED 

HIS 

100 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester 

Freshman    Orientation 

Reading 

Basic    Grammar 

Introduction  to  Chemistry 

Algebra    &    Trig. 

Physical   Education 

Social    Institutions 


CHE    211  Quantitative   Chemistry 

MAT   241  Anal.  Geo.  &  Calcu  II 

CSK    221  Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

CHE    221  Organic   Chemistry 

CHE    231  Organic   Chemistry — Lab 


CHE    321     Thermo    &   Equilib 

CHE    331     Thermo   &  Equilib — Lab 

GER    110-   German 

Elective  in  Science  or  Math 

CSC    101     Computer    Prog.   (FORTRAN) 


Sem. 

Sem. 

Hra. 

Second   Semester 

Hra. 

0 

HIS     110 

World   History  to  1600 

3 

3 

CSK    112 

Ideas  &  Their  Expression 

3 

3 

CHE    112 

General    Chemistry 

4 

3 

MAT    142 

Anal.   Geo.   &  Calcu   I 

3 

3 

HED    112 

Personal   Hygiene 

2 

1 

3 

SPE    200 

Intro  to   Speech 

3 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CHE  212 

MAT  242 
PHY 

CHE  222 

CHE  232 


Analytical  Chemistry 
Anal.   Geo.  &  Calcu   III 
General  or  Heat 
Organic   Chemistry 
Organic   Chemistry — Lab 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3  CHE    322     Spectro  &  Quantum 

1  CHE    332     Spectro   &  Quantum — Lab 

3  GER    120     German 

3-4  Elective  in  Science  or  Math 

3  CSC    101      Computer  Prog.   (COBOL) 


18 


3 
1 
3 
3-4 
3 


SENIOR  YEAR 


CHE    410     Seminar 

Elective  in  Chemistry   Above  400 

Elective  in  Science  Above  200 

CHE    450     Research 

Electives 


1 
3-4 

3 
1-4 
8-4 


Elective  in  Chemistry  Above  410 
Elective  in  Science   Above  200 
CHE    450     Research 
Electives 


16-17 


•  German  is  recommended,  however,  French  may  be  substituted. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


B.M.T.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Flrat    Semester 


EDU 

CHE 

MAT 

MAT 

CSK 

EDU 

ZOO    111 

PED 


100 
111 
111 
131 
101 
110 


Freshman  Orientation 
Intro  to   Chemistry 
Quan  &  Anal  Thinking  or 
Algebra   &  Trig 
Basic    Grammar 
Read,  for  College  Students 
General    Zoology 
Physical    Education 


3-4 

3 

1-4 

9-5 


16-17 


Sem. 

Sem. 

Hrs. 

Second    Semester 

Hrs. 

0 

CHE    112     General    Chemistry 

4 

3 

MAT    112     Quan  &  Anal  Thinking  or 

MAT   220     Applied   Calculus 

3-4 

3 

CSK    112     Ideas  &  Their  Express 

3 

3 

ZOO   112     General   Zoology 

3 

3 
3 

1 

HED    112     Personal  Hygiene 

2 

15-16 

16 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


BOT    211  General  Botany  3  BOT    322 

200   211  Anat   &   Physiology  3  ZOO   212 

CHE    221  Organic   Chemistry  3  CHE  222 

CHE    231  Organic   Chemistry — Lab  1  CHE  232 

HIS     100  Social   Institutions  3  CHE  411 

CSK    221  Ideas   &  Their  Express  3  ECO  211 

MED  200  Medical  Terminology  2  HIS    110 


Bacteriology  3 

Anat   &  Physiology  3 

Organic   Chemistry  and  3 

Organic  Chemistry — Lab  or  1 

Biochemistry  4 

Intro  to  Economics:  Macro  3 

World  History  to  1600  3 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ZOO  411     Principles  of  Genetics 
PHY    111     General   Physics 
CHE    211     Quantitative   Chemistry 
SOC    210     Principles  of  Sociology 
Foreign    Language 


3  Biology  Elective 

4  PHY    112     General   Physics 

4  CHE    212     Analytical   Chemistry 

3  SPE     200     Intro  to  Speech 

3  Foreign    Language 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Hospital  Training  Phase 

32  Sem.  Hrs. 


Clinical  laboratory  training  taken  in  a  hospital  school  of  medical  technology  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  National  Accrediting 
Agency  for  Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences  (NAACLS).  This  phase  requires  a  minimum  of  twelve 
consecutive  months  of  study  in  the  hospital.  Among  the  required  courses  are  the  following: 


Hematology — Med    460 
Clinical  Chemistry — Med  472 
Serology — Med  452 


Blood   Bank — Med  462 
Clinical    Microscopy — Med  451 
Microbiology — Med   470 


t    I 


■I- 


n 


r* 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  COMMUNICATION 

ELAINE  M.  NEWSOME,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  English  and  Communication  places  empha- 
sis upon  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  assist  all  students  of  the  University  in  increasing  their 
competence  in  the  area  of  English  and  in  the  interpretation 
and  appreciation  of  literature. 

2.  To  train  those  who  show  promise  of  becoming  teachers, 
speakers,  writers,  mass  media  specialists,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

The  Department  offers  the  following  degree  programs:  B.S. 
and  B.A.  (English),  the  B.A.  (Speech),  B.A.  (Speech  and  Theater). 
It  also  offers  minor  programs  in  English  and  in  speech  as  well  as 
a  concentration  in  both  areas. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  departmental  core 
courses  are  required  for  the  English  major  (B.A.  and  B.S.),  and 
twenty  for  the  Speech-Theater  major  (B.A.).  The  basic  core 
courses  must  be  completed  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years:  CSK  112-221,  Ideas  &  Their  Expression  (6  hours);  ENG 
211-212,  World  Literature  (6  hours);  ENG  322,  Afro-American 
Literature  (3  hours);  SPE  200,  Introduction  to  Speech  (3  hours); 
HUM  211-212  (6  hours). 

The  basic  core  courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Speech  and  Speech-Theater  are  the  same  as  those  listed  above 
with  the  exception  of  ENG  211-212,  World  Literature,  omitted 
from  the  program  in  speech. 

Both  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  degrees  in  English  require  the  same  cur- 
riculum for  the  first  two  years.  Beginning  with  the  junior  year,  can- 
didates for  the  B.A.  degree  can  earn  additional  semester  hours  in 
their  major  and/or  minor  in  another  area  in  lieu  of  professional 
education  courses. 

The  Minor  Program  in  English  provides  students  with  a  mini- 
mum foundation  for  teaching  English  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  In  addition  to  the  basic  twenty-four  hours  required  of  Eng- 
lish majors,  English  minors  must  take  ENG  236,  Advanced  Gram- 
mar (3  hours);  ENG  311-312,  English  Literature  (6  hours);  ENG 
321-322,  American  Literature  (6  hours);  ENG  411,  Shakespeare 
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(3  hours);  and  English  elective  (3  hours).  Total:  21  credit  hours. 

The  minor  in  speech  prepares  the  secondary  education  major 
as  a  teacher  of  general  speech  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  If  a  student  minoring  in  speech  is  required  to  take  certain 
courses  as  an  English  major,  he  must  select  additional  speech 
courses  to  meet  the  twenty-one  hour  minor  requirement.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty-hour  core  requirement  for  speech  majors,  the 
minor  takes  any  twenty-one  hours  of  speech  credits. 

The  concentration  in  English:  Including  CSK  112-221  and  SPE 
200,  twenty-one  hours  are  required  for  the  concentration  in 
English:  ENG  211  or  212,  World  Literature  (3  hours);  ENG  231, 
Advanced  Grammar  (3  hours);  ENG  311  or  312,  English  literature 
(3  hours);  ENG  321  or  ENG  322,  American  Literature  (3  hours). 

The  Concentration  in  Speech-Theatre:  In  addition  to  CSK  112- 
221  and  SPE  220,  students  concentrating  in  speech  and  theatre 
are  required  to  take  any  eighteen  hours  of  speech,  which  must 
include  two  drama  courses. 

Prospective  majors  and  minors  in  the  communication  program 
and  elementary  education  majors  seeking  a  concentration  in 
English  or  in  speech  must  earn  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
2.00  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  communication  courses 
before  enrolling  in  any  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department, 

The  Department  encourages  communication  majors  to  select  a 
minor,  but  they  are  not  required  to  choose  one. 

All  majors  and  minors  and  those  seeking  a  concentration  in  the 
communication  skills  are  required  to  register  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

ENGLISH  &  COMMUNICATION  (NON-TEACHING) 
B.  A.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sam. 

First  Semester                                               Hrs.  Second    Semester  Hrs. 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation  0               BIO  112  General    Biology   OR 

BIO  111'  Biological   Science  OR  CHE  112  Chemistry   OR 

CHE  111  Introduction  to  Chemistry   OR  PHY  112  Physics   OR 

PSI  111  Physical   Science  OR  3-4               PSI  112  Physical  Science  4 

PHY  111  General    Physics   OR  MAT  112  Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 

MAT  111  Quan.    &  Anal.  Thinking   OR  MAT  220  Applied    Calculus  3 

MAT  131  Algebra  &  Trigonometry  3               CSK  112  Ideas   &  Their  Expression  3 

CSK  101  Basic   Grammar  OR  SPE  200  Introduction  to  Speech  3 

CSK  112  Ideas   &  Their  Expression  3               HIS  110  World    History  to  1600  3 

HIS  100  Social   Institutions  3               HED  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 

PED  Physical    Education  1  — 

EDU  110  Read,   for   College  Students  3  18 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Ideas  &  Their  Expression 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 

Philosophy  OR 

Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 

Music   Appreciation 

World  Literature 

Advanced   Grammar 
FRE/SPA/GER  110     Elem.  French, 

Spanish,    German  3 

GGY  210  Principles  of  Geography  OR 
POL  210  Prin.  of  American  Govt.  OR 
ECO    211     Principles  of  Economics:  Macro  3 


18 


CSK  221 
HUM  211 
PHI  210 
ART  211 
MUS  210 
ENG  211 
ENG   231 


Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to  Art  History  OR 
Intro  to   Philosophy  OR 
Music   Appreciation 
World   Literature 
Afro-American    Literature 
History  of  English  Language 

FRE/SPA/GER  120  Elem.  French 
Spanish,   German 

Elective 


3 

HUM  212 
ART  211 
PHI  210 
MUS   210 

3 
3 
3 

ENG  212 
ENG  221 
ENG    222 

ENG   341  Advanced    Composition 

ENG    311  English  Literature 

ENG   321  American   Literature 
Electives 


ENG  411 
ENG  431 
ENG  401 
ENG  410 
Electives 


Shakespeare 
The  American  Novel 
Chaucer  OR 
Milton 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ENG  312 
ENG  322 
ENG  340 
ENG  350 
ENG  360 
Electives 


SENIOR  YEAR 


15 


ENG  412 
ENG  432 
Electives 


English   Literature 
American  Literature 
Short   Prose   Fiction  OR 
Modern  Poetry  OR 
Modern   Drama 


18th  Century 

Romantic  Prose  &  Poetry 


15 


12 


ENGLISH  &  COMMUNICATION  (TEACHING) 
B.S.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


Sem. 
Hrt. 


EDU 

100 

BIO 

111 

CHE 

111 

PSY 

111 

PHY 

111 

MAT 

111 

MAT 

131 

CSK 

101 

CSK 

112 

HIS 

100 

PED 

EDU 

100 

Freshman    Orientation 

Biological  Science  OR 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  OR 

Physical   Science  OR 

Physics 

Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 

Algebra    &  Trigonometry 

Basic  Grammar  OR 

Ideas  &  Expression 

Social    Institutions 

Physical   Education 

Read,  for  College  Students 


Second    Semester 


BIO 

112 

CHE 

112 

PHY 

112 

PSI 

112 

MAT 

112 

MAT 

220 

CSK 

112 

CSK 

221 

SPE 

200 

HIS 

110 

HED 

112 

Sam. 
Hrs. 


Biological    Science   OR 
General    Chemistry   OR 
Physics  OR 
Physical  Science 
Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 
Applied  Calculus 
Ideas   &  Expression   OR 
Ideas    &   Expression 
Introduction  to  Speech 
World    History  to  1600 
Personal   Hygiene 


16-17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CSK    221  Ideas   &  Their  Expression               3  HUM  212 

HUM  211  Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR  ART    211 

ART    211  Intro,  to   Art  History  OR  MUS  210 

MUS   210  Music    Appreciation   OR  PHY    210 

PHY    210  Philosophy                                            3  ENG    212 


Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 
Music    Appreciation    OR 
Philosophy  3 

World   Literature  3 
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ENG   211     World  Literature 
ENG    231     Advanced   Grammar 
FRE/SPA/GER  110      Elem  French, 

Spanish,  German 
GGY  210     Principles   of  Geography   OR 
POL    210     Prin.  of  American  Govt.  OR 
ECO    211      Principles  of  Economics:  Macro 


3  ENG   220     Afro-American    Literature 

3  ENG    222     History  of   English   Language 

FRE/SPA/GER  120      Elem.    French, 
3  Spanish,   German 


ENG    311  English  Literature 

ENG    321  American  Literature 

EDU    310  Foundations  of  Education 

EDU    330  Educational   Psy.  &  Meas. 
Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3 

ENG 

312 

3 

ENG 

322 

3 

EDU 

340 

3 

ENG 

412 

3 

ENG 

432 

— 

Elective 

English    Literature 
American  Literature 
Human   Development 
18th    Century   OR 
Romantic   Prose  &  Poetry 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ENG  411 
ENG  431 
EDU  411 
Electives 
EDU    450 


Shakespeare 

The  American  Novel 

Teach,  of  Read,  in  Elem.  Sch. 

Teach.   Read,  in  Sec.  School 


3 

EDU 

480 

Stu.  Teach,  in  Sec.  Schls 

3 

EDU 

460 

Meth.  &  Mtrls.  of  Sec.  Sch 

3 
6 
3 

EDU 

421 

Prin.  of  Sec.   Education 

SPEECH-THEATRE  MAJOR 
B.A.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


EDU 

100 

BIO 

111 

CHE 

111 

PHY 

111 

PSI 

111 

MAT 

111 

MAT 

131 

CSK 

101 

CSK 

112 

HIS 

100 

PED 

EDU 

110 

Freshman    Orientation 
Biological  Science  OR 
Intro,  to   Chemistry  OR 
General   Physics  OR 
Physical    Science 
Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 
Algebra    &  Trigonometry 
Basic   Grammar  OR 
Ideas    &  Their   Expression 
Spcial    Institutions 
Physical    Education 
Read,  for  College  Students 


Second    Semester 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


BIO 

112 

CHE 

112 

PHY 

112 

PSI 

112 

MAT 

112 

MAT 

220 

CSK 

112 

CSK 

221 

SPE 

200 

HIS 

110 

HED 

112 

Biological  Science  OR 

General    Chemistry   OR 

General    Physics   OR 

Physical   Science 

Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 

Applied   Calculus 

Ideas  &  Their  Expression  OR 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

Introduction  to  Speech 

World    History  to  1600 

Personal    Hygiene 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK    221      Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

HUM  211      Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 

ART    211      Intro,  to  Art  History  OR 

MUS  210     Music   Appreciation  OR 

PHL    210     Philosophy 

FRE/SPA/GERM     Elem.  French,  Spanish  OR 

German 
ECO    211      Prin.  of  Eco.  Macroeco.  OR 
GGY  210     Principles   0/  Geography   OR 
POL    210     Prin.  of  Amer.  Government 
Electives 


3 

HUM  212 

ART    211 

MUS  210 

PHL    210 

3 

SPE    212 

FRE/SPA/ 

3 

ECO    211 

GGY  210 

3 

POL    210 

3 

ENG    222 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,   to    Art   History  OR 
Music    Appreciation  OR 
Philosophy 
Voice  &  Diction 
iER     Elem.  French.  Spanish  OR 
German 

Prin.  of  Eco.  Macroeco.  OR 
Principles  of  Geography  OR 
Prin.  of  Amer.  Government 
Afro-Amer.    Literature 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


SPE  211 
SPE  310 
SPE  231 
ENG  211 
Elective 


Phonetics 
Public  Speaking 
Play  Productions 
World   Literature 


3  SPE    311  Oral    Interpretation  3 

3  SPE    332  Stagecraft  &  Scene  Design  3 

3  SPE    321  Group    Discussions  3 

3  ENG   222  His.  of  English  Language  3 

3  Elective  3 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


SPE    401  Argumentation  &  Debate 

SPE    411  Children's  Theater 

ENG    411  Shakespeare 
Electives 


3 
3 
3 
9 

18 


SPE  412 
ENG  360 
Electives 


Dramatic  Theory  &  Criticism 
Modern  Drama 
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AREA  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

DENNIS  NATHANIEL,  COORDINATOR 

The  Area  of  Geography  offers  a  minor  and  provides  elective 
courses  for  all  the  departments  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
University.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  credit  hours  are  required  to 
minor  in  geography. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Area  of  Geography  are  threefold: 

1.  To  develop  understanding  of  the  physical  and  cultural 
aspects  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  man's  economic,  political, 
ecological  and  social  endeavors. 

2.  To  broaden  the  background  of  students  of  other  fields  by 
offering  service  and  elective  courses  and  by  participating 
in  interdisciplinary  activities  of  the  University. 

3.  To  interest  students  in  and  to  prepare  students  for  advanced 
studies  and  careers  in  Geography. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

*  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  sixty  (60)  semester  hours  is 
required  for  an  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  Geography.  The  com- 
position of  this  degree  is  general  education  and  a  minimum  of 
eighteen  (18)  hours  in  geography. 

A  minor  in  geography  consists  of  a  minimum  of  eighteen  (18) 
hours  in  geography  only. 


Associate  of  Arts  is  offered  only  at  the  Fort  Bragg  Center. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

SHIA-LING  LIU,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  supports  the 
mission  of  the  University  offering  various  major  and  minor  aca- 
demic programs,  as  well  as  through  appropriate  service  courses, 
library  development  and  community  services.  Its  objectives  are 
designed  to  help  the  student  in  the  Department  to: 

1.  Develop  an  attitude  of  serious  intellectual  inquiry. 

2.  Develop  a  critical  understanding  of  the  nature  of  history, 
the  nature  and  functions  of  political  systems,  and  be  able  to 
define  his  own  role  as  a  member  of  a  pluralistic  society. 

3.  Acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  essential  to  the  historian 
and  the  political  scientist. 

4.  Develop  the  abilities  of  critical  thinking  and  acquire  analyti- 
cal skills. 

5.  Be  prepared  for  research  and  advanced  professional  study 
in  history  and  political  science. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Major  programs  leading  toward  both  teaching  and  non-teaching 
degrees  are  provided  by  the  Department  in  history,  political  sci- 
ence and  black  studies  (in  cooperation  with  other  Departments). 
The  teaching  programs  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 
degree.  Non-teaching  programs  in  history,  political  science,  poli- 
tical science  with  a  concentration  in  police  science,  and  Black 
Studies  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  degree. 

Minor  programs  do  not  lead  to  degrees  but  may  supplement 
majors  taken  in  this  or  another  department  or  area  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Students  may  choose  a  non-teaching  minor  in  history,  politi- 
cal science,  black  studies,  or  an  interdepartmental  minor  in  urban 
affairs.  Majors  in  secondary  education  are  offered  a  minor  pro- 
gram in  history  and  political  science.  Intermediate  and  elementary 
education  majors  may  select  a  concentration  in  history  and  politi- 
cal science. 

All  other  students  enrolled  in  degree  programs  must  complete 
the  requirements  levied  by  Fayetteville  State  University.  Transfer 
students  who  have  not  completed  HIS  100  may  select  HIS  210  to 
meet  the  General  Studies  requirements. 

HIS  490  and  POL  490  (Advanced  Reading  and  Research)  are 
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intended  for  the  advanced  student  of  history  or  political  science 
and  may  be  taken  only  with  permission  of  the  Department  Chair- 
man. 

The  second  half  of  sequence  courses  normally  may  not  be 
taken  before  completion  of  the  first  half  (e.g.,  HIS  110  120,  211- 
21 2,  31 1  -31 2,  and  POL  450-460). 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  (TEACHING)  B.S.  DEGREE 

The  following  are  requirements  in  addition  to  the  General 
Studies  program. 

1.  HIS  120,  211-212,  311-312  and  460  or  480,  plus  a  minimum  of 
six  (6)  credit  hours  of  advanced  history  courses. 

2.  Three  (3)  credit  hours  in  comparative  government  plus 
political  science  450-460. 

3.  GGY  210  or  220,  and  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  sociology  or 
economics. 

4.  EDU  310,  330,  340,  460,  480,  EDU  450  and  421.  Choose 
twelve  (12)  credit  hours  of  electives  in  history,  political  sci- 
ence, sociology  or  economics. 

5.  Audio-visual  education  (EDU  360)  and  advanced  grammar 
(ENG  231)  are  strongly  recommended  for  teaching  majors 
as  electives  in  the  sophomore  year. 

6.  A  total  of  125  semester  credit  hours  to  complete  the  degree. 

HISTORY  (NON-TEACHING) 
B.A.  DEGREE 

In  designing  the  program,  a  history  major  is  encouraged  to 
elect  a  broad  range  of  courses:  American,  African/Asian,  and 
European  History.  The  student  must  satisfy  the  following  require- 
ments. 

HIS  110-120  (World  History)  and  POL  210  (Principles  of  Ameri- 
can Government)  as  part  of  the  General  Studies  Curriculum. 

HIS  211-212  (History  of  the  United  States)  or  HIS  311-312  (His- 
tory of  Modern  Europe),  both  surveys  if  possible,  since  each  pro- 
vides a  background  for  more  advanced  courses  in  American  and 
European  history. 

Six  (6)  semester  hours  in  African  and/or  Asian  history. 

A  total  of  thirty  (30)  semester  credit  hours  beyond  HIS  110-120 
in  history,  including  the  requirements  already  mentioned  and  a 
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senior  seminar:  HIS  480  (for  European  history)  or  HIS  460  (for 
American  History). 

Three  (3)  credit  hours  in  geography  required  as  part  of  the 
General  Studies  curriculum  (GGY  210  or  220). 

A  total  of  125  semester  credit  hours  completes  the  degree 
requirements. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
(NON-TEACHING)  B.A.  DEGREE 

The  student  of  political  science  and  government  is  offered  a 
selection  of  courses  in  seven  (7)  different  areas:  (1)  American 
Politics  and  Government;  (2)  Comparative  Government;  (3) 
Public  Administration;  (4)  Law;  (5)  International  Relation;  (6) 
Theory;  (7)  Research  and  Seminar.  A  degree  in  political  science 
must  include  courses  from  three  or  more  of  these  areas.  Specific 
requirements  are  as  follows: 

The  same  General  Studies  curriculum  as  history  majors. 

POL210and  HIS211-212 

Twenty-seven  (27)  hours  in  political  science  courses  beyond 
POL  210,  including  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  Area  Two  (Compara- 
tive Government);  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  Area  One  (American 
Politics  and  Government);  POL  450-460  (History  of  Political 
Theory;  and  the  senior  seminar,  POL  480). 

Twenty-one  (21 )  semester  credit  hours  of  electives  in  the  follow- 
ing fields:  history,  sociology,  and  economics.  HIS  110-120,  211- 
212,  and  ECO  211  or  212  may  be  counted  toward  satisfaction  of 
this  requirement. 

A  total  of  125  semester  credit  hours  to  complete  requirements 
for  the  degree. 

The  B.A.  degree  in  Political  Science  with  a  concentration  in 
Police  Science  (non-teaching)  is  offered  only  to  the  student  who 
has  earned  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in  Police  Science  or  has 
completed  the  law  enforcement  sequence. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BLACK  STUDIES 
(NON-TEACHING)  B.A.  DEGREE 

The  Department  offers  a  degree  program  in  Black  Studies,  in 
cooperation  with  other  areas  and  departments  of  the  University. 
The  Black  Studies  program  is  developed  with  the  aim  of  promot- 
ing a  better  image  of  Afro-Americans.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pro- 
gram will  lead  to  a  critical  understanding  of  African  and  Afro- 
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American  history  and  culture,  especially  as  the  two  relate  to 
humanity.  It  is  thought  that  the  program  offers  a  relevant  educa- 
tional experience  to  the  Black  American.  Requirements  are  as 
follows: 

The  same  General  Studies  Program  as  the  non-teaching  major 

in  history  and  political  science. 

If  a  foreign  language  is  chosen,  a  choice  of  French  or  Spanish 

Sixty  (60)  semester  credit  hours  beyond  the  General  Studies 
Program  including  six  (6)  hours  in:  business  education,  educa- 
tion, psychology,  English,  art,  music,  history  and  political  science, 
or  sociology;  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  geography,  twelve  (12) 
credit  hours  in  history,  political  science  and  sociology;  and  three 
(3)  additional  credit  hours  in  business  administration,  geography 
or  a  foreign  language.  The  foreign  language  choice  may  be  in 
French  or  Spanish. 

A  total  of  125  semester  hours  of  credit  to  complete  the  major 
degree  requirements. 

THE  MINOR  PROGRAMS 

A  non-teaching  minor  in  history  includes  at  least  eighteen  (18) 
semester  credit  hours  in  history  beyond  HIS  110-120  (World  His- 
tory), which  is  required.  Students  must  elect  a  minimum  of  three 
(3)  credit  hours  in  African  or  Asian  history.  Basic  requirements 
are  as  follows: 

HIS  211-212      U.S.  History  6 

HIS  311-312     Modern  Europe  6 

Electives  in  history  6 

18 
A   non-teaching   minor    in    political   science   shall    consist   of 
eighteen  (18)  semester  credit  hours  of  government  and  political 
science  courses.  The  following  courses  are  mandatory: 

POL  210  Principles  of  American  Government         3 

POL  351  Government  and  Politics  of  Europe,  or 

POL  352  Government  and  Politics  of  Asia,  or 

POL  350  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa,  or 

H/P  310  Political  History  of  Contemporary  China    3 

POL  450-460      History  of  Political  Theory  6 

Electives  in  Political  Science  6 

18 
A  non-teaching  minor  in  Black  Studies  consists  of  at  least 
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eighteen  (18)  semester  credit  hours  beyond  the  General  Studies 
program.  Courses  may  be  selected  from  the  Black  Studies  Cur- 
riculum and  electives  outlined  below,  but  must  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

HIS  211-212       U.S.  History  6 

HIS  210  Afro-American  History  3 

H/P  300  Contemporary  Afro-American  Politics      3 

HIS  370  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  3 

Electives  (from  Black  Studies  Curriculum  and  electives)    3 

18 

A  teaching  minor  in  History  and  Political  Science  is  offered  for 
students  in  secondary  education.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  (18) 
semester  credit  hours  must  be  taken  in  departmental  courses 
beyond  HIS  110-120,  World  History,  and  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

HIS  211-212       U.S.  History  6 

HIS  311-312       Modern  Europe  6 

Electives  in  History  and  Political  Science  6 

18 
A  concentration  in  History  and  Political  Science  is  offered  for 
Elementary  Education  majors  and  Intermediate  Education  majors 
must  complete  the  following  requirements  (as  indicated  for  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Human  Development): 
HIS  110-120       World  History  6 

HIS  211-212        U.S.  History  6 

Electives  in  History  and  Political  Science  6 


18 


BLACK  STUDIES  (NON-TEACHING) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

CSK  101  Basic   Grammar 

MAT  111  Quan   &  Anal  Thinking 

BIO  111  Biological  Science  OR 

CHE  111  Introduction  to  Chemistry   OR 

PSI  111  Physical   Science  OR 

PHY  111  Ganeral    Physics 

HIS  100  Social    Institutions 

PED  Physical   Education 

EDU  110  Read,  for  College  Students 


Sem. 

Sem. 

Hrs. 

Second   Semester 

Hrs. 

0 

CSK 

112 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

3 

3 

BIO 

112 

Biological   Science  OR 

3 

CHE 

112 

General   Chemistry  OR 

PSI 

112 

Physical  Science  OR 

OR 

PHY 

112 

General   Physics 

4 

HED 

112 

Personal  Hygiene 

2 

3-4 

MAT 

112 

Quan   &  Anal  Thinking 

3 

3 

HIS 

110 

World    History  to  1600 

3 

1 
3 

SPE 

200 

Introduction  to  Speech 

3 
-ifl 

16-17 
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HIS     120     World   History  Since  1600 

HIS     211     History   of    U.S. 

CSK    221      Ideas  &  Their  Expression 

Foreign    Language  or   Option* 

Elective 


80PHOMORE  YEAR 


3 

GGY  220 

3 
3 
3 
3 

HIS     212 
ECO    211 
POL    210 
ECO    212 

Regional   Geography  3 

History  of   U.S.  3 

Prin.  of  Eco:  Macroeconomics     3 
Prin  of  American  Government  or 
Prin  of   Economics:  Micro.  3 


Foreign    Language  or  Option1 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Department  Elective 

Department  Elective 

ART    361     African    Negro  Art 

Electives 


3  Department  Elective  3 

3  ENG   221     Afro-American    Literature  3 

3  H/P     300     Contemporary  Afro-Amer  Pol  3 

6  Electives  6 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


GGY  330     Geography  of  Africa  3 

Department  Elective  3 

MUS  460     Afro-American  Music  3 
BAD    350     Black   Man   in   Contemporary 

Capitalistic   Society  3 

Elective  3 


SOC   370     Soc.  of  the  Black  Ghetto 
H/P     342     Civil    Rights  &  Constitution 
Elective  in  Music 
Electives 


Black  Studies  Electives: 


BAD  351 
GGY  421 
SOC  350 
POL  350 
HIS     210 


HIS  470 

HIS  480    OR 

HIS  460  Senior  Seminar 

SOC  332 

SOC  342 


Options: 


Elect  six  hours  of  a  foreign   language  or  HUM  211-212,  or  six  credit  hours  from  ART 
210,  ENG  211,  MUS  210  or  PHL  210. 


HISTORY  (NON-TEACHING) 
B.A.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

CSK  101  Basic   Grammar 

MAT  111  Quan   &  Anal  Thinking 

BIO  111  Biological   Science  OR 

CHE  111  Intro  to  Chemistry  OR 

PSY  111  General    Physics   OR 

PSI  111  Physical   Science 

HIS  100  Social   Institutions 

EDU  100  Read,  for  College  Students 

PED  Physical    Education 


Sem. 
Hr». 

0 
3 
3 


3-4 
3 
3 
1 

16-17 


Second    Semester 


CSK 

112 

BIO 

112 

CHE 

112 

PHY 

112 

PSI 

112 

MAT 

112 

HIS 

110 

HED 

112 

SPE 

200 

Ideas  &  Their  Expression 
Biological   Science  OR 
General    Chemistry   OR 
General  Physics  OR 
Physical  Science 
Quan   &  Anal  Thinking 
World    History  to  1600 
Personal    Hygiene 
Introduction  to  Speech 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


HIS     120     World   History  Since  1600 

HIS     211     History  of  U.S.  to  1865 

HIS     311     Modern   Europe  1648  to  1815 


3 

POL    210 

3 

ECO    212 

ECO    211 

Princ  of  Amer  Govt 

Princ.  of  Eco  Macroeco  OR 

Princ  of  Eco  Microeco 
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CSK    221      Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
Foreign    Language   or   Option" 


History,  Political  Sci., 
Sociology,  or  Economics 


HIS     212     U.S.  History  Since  1865 
Foreign    Lanaguage  or  Option 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Electives: 


History,  Political  Sci., 
Sociology   or   Economics 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Electives:    Social   Sciences 


15 


12 
12 


HIS     480     Sr.  Sem.:  Prob  in  Europ  His  OR 
HIS     460     Sr.  Sem.:  Prob.  in  Amer.  His        3 
Electives:    Social  Sciences  12 

15 

*  Options:     Elect  six  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language,  or  HUM  211-212,  or  six  credit  hours  from 
ART  210,  ENG  211,  ENG  212,  MUS  210  or  PHL  210. 


HISTORY  &  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (TEACHING) 


First    Semester 


EDU 

CSK 

MAT 

BIO 

CHE 

PHY 

PSI 

HIS 

PED 

EDU 


100 
10 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
100 


110 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Freshman    Orientation 
Basic  Grammar 
Quan   &  Anal  Thinking 
Biological   Science  OR 
Intro  to  Chemistry  OR 
General    Physics  OR 
Physical   Science 
Social    Institutions 
Physical    Education 
Read,  for  College  Students 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

0 

3 
3 


3-4 
3 
1 
3 

16-17 


Second    Semester 

CSK  112 
BIO  112 
CHE    112 

112 

112 

110 

112 

112 

200 


PHY 

PSI 

HIS 

MAT 

HED 

SPE 


Ideas  &  Their  Expression 
Biological   Science  OR 
General    Chemistry   OR 
General  Physics  OR 
Physical  Science 
World    History  to  1600 
Quan   &  Anal  Thinking 
Personal    Hygiene 
Introduction  to  Speech 


Hrs. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


HIS     120     World   History  Since  1600 
HIS     211      History  of   U.S.  to  1865 
CSK    221      Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
Foreign    Language  or  Option* 
Elective" 


EDU    340     Human    Development 
HIS     311      Modern    Europe    1648-1815 
Elective:    Area  Two,  Comp  Govt 
EDU    310     Foundations   of   Education 
Electives 


3 

HIS 

212 

3 

ECO 

211 

3 

ECO 

212 

3 

POL 

210 

3 

GGY 

220 

15 


U.S.   History  Since   1865 
Princ  of   Eco  Macroeco  OR 
Princ  of   Eco   Microeco 
Prin  of  Amer  Govt 
Regional    Geography 
Foreign    Language   or   Option" 


Modern    Europe,    1815-Present 
History  of  POL.  Theory   I 
History  of  Pol.  Science 
Educational   Psy.  &  Meas. 


3 

HIS     312 

3 

POL    450 

3 

Electives: 

3 

EDU    330 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

3 
3 
6 
3 

15 


"  Options:  Elect  six  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language  or  HUM  211-212  or  six  credit  hours  from 

ENG  211,  ENG  212,  ART  210,  MUS  210  or  PHL  210. 
••  Audio-Visual   Education  (EDU  360)  and  ENG  231  Advanced  Grammar  are  strongly  recommended 
for  teaching  majors  as  electives. 
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POL    460  History  of  POL.  Theory  I 

HIS     480  Sr.   Sem.:   Prob  in   Eur.   His  OR 

HIS     460  Sr.   Sem.:  Prob  in  Amer.   His 

EDU    450  Teach.  Read,  in  Sec.  Schls. 

Electives:  His.,   Pol.  Sci.,  or  Eco. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

3                EDU 
1                      EDU 
3                EDU 
3 
6 

421 
480 
460 

Prin  of  Sec.  Education 
Stu   Teach  in  Sec  Schools 
Mthds.,   Mtrls.  of  Teach. 
Soc.  Studies 

3 
6 

3 

— 

12 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (NON-TEACHING) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

CSK  101  Basic    Grammar 

MAT  111  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 

BIO  111  Biological   Science  OR 

CHE  111  General   Chemistry  OR 

PHY  111  General   Physics  OR 

PSI  111  Physical    Science 

HIS  100  Social    Institutions 

PED  Physical    Education 

EDU  110  Read,  for  College  Students 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

Second    S 

0 

CSK    112 

3 

HIS      110 

3 

BIO     112 

CHE    112 

PHY     112 

PSI      112 

3-4 

MAT    112 

3 

HED    112 

1 

SPE    200 

3 

Ideas   &  Expression 
World    History  to  1600 
Biological   Science   OR 
General    Chemistry   OR 
General   Physics  OR 
Physical    Science 
Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking 
Personal  Hygiene 
Introduction  to  Speech 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 


3-4 
3 
2 
3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK    221      Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
HIS     120     World   History  Since  1600 
HIS     211      History  of  U.S.  to  1865 
Foreign    Language  OR  Options" 
Electives 


Regional   Geography  3 
Prin  of  Eco.  Macroeco.  OR 

Prin.   of   Eco.   Microeco.  3 

History  of  U.S.  Since  1865  3 

Prin.  of  American  Govt.  3 

Foreign    Language  OR  Options"  3 


3 

GGY 

220 

3 

ECO 

211 

3 

ECO 

212 

3 

HIS 

212 

3 

POL 

210 

Elective:    Comparative  Government 
Electives:    Pol.   Sci.,    His.,   Soc,   OR 
Economics 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Elective:    Comparative  Government  3 

POL    450     History  of  Pol.  Theory   I  3 

Electives:    Pol.   Sci.,   His.,   Soc.   OR   Eco.       9 


POL    460 
Electives 


History  of  Pol.  Theory  II 


3  POL    480  Senior  Seminar  OR 

12  POL    471  Research    Seminar   OR 

—  POL    490  Advanced   Read.  &  Research 

15  Electives 


Options:  Elect  six  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language  or  HUM  211-212  or  six  credit  hours  from 
ART  210,  ENG  211.  ENG  212.  MUS210  or  PHL  210. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
With  a  Concentration  in  Police  Science 


First 

EDU 
CSK 
MAT 
CHE 
HIS 
PED 
EDU 


Semester 

100  Freshman  Orientation 

101  Basic  Grammar 

111     Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 
111     Introduction  to  Chemistry 
100     Social  Institutions 
Physical    Education 
110     Reading 


(Non-Teaching) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem. 
Hrs. 

Second    ! 

0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 

CSK    112 
HIS     110 
CHE    112 
HED    112 
MAT    112 
SPE    200 

Ideas  &  Their  Expression 
World    History  to  1600 
General    Chemistry 
Personal  Hygiene 
Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking 
Introduction  to  Speech 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 

18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


HIS     120     World   History  Since  1600 
HIS     211      U.S.   History  to  1865 
CSK    221      Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
ART    432     Basic   Photography 
Options  in  Humanities* 


HIS     212  U.S.  History  Since  1865 

ECO   211  Princ.  of  Eco.  Macroeco.  OR 

ECO   212  Princ.  of  Eco.  Microeco. 

POL    210  Prin.  of  American  Govt. 

GGY  220  Regional  Geography 

Option    in  Humanities* 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


PSC  101  Intro,  to   Law  Enforcement  3  H/P  342 

PSC  232  Police   Org.   &  Admin.  3  SOC  340 

PSY  210  General   Psychology  3  PSC  111 

H/P  341  Constitution   Law  &  History  3  PSC  103 

PSC  230  Criminal  Evidence  3  POL  450 


Civil    Rights  &  Constitution  3 

Crime   &   Delinquency  3 

Criminal  Law  3 

Highway  Traffic  Admin.  3 

Hist,  of  Pol.  Theory  I  3 


SENIOR  YEAR 


SPE    310     Public  Speaking 
PSC    210     Criminal    Investigation 
POL    460     His.   of  Pol.  Theory   II 
Electives** 


POL  320 
PSC  221 
EDU  340 
Electives 


State  &  Local  Government 
Intro,  to  Criminalistics 
Human    Development 


15 


12 


*  Options:  Elect  six  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language  or  HUM  211-212;  or  six  credit  hours  from 
ART  210,  ENG211,  ENG  212,  MUS  210  or  PHL  210. 

*  Preservice  students  on  LEEP  are  required  to  take  PSC  470  as  an  elective. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

LEO  EDWARDS,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  strengthen  students  in  the  basic  concepts  of  quantitative 
thinking  and  expression  in  our  present  social  order. 

2.  To  aid  students  in  utilization  of  basic  skills  as  they  are  re- 
lated to  other  quantitative  and  qualitative  subjects. 

3.  To  prepare  students  to  teach  science  and  mathematics  in 
secondary  schools  and  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

4.  To  prepare  those  students  whose  abilities  lead  to  non-teach- 
ing endeavors  with  the  necessary  background  for  profici- 
ency in  their  chosen  field. 

5.  To  send  out  graduates  distinguished  by  their  ability  to  make 
critical  and  independent  judgments. 

6.  To  graduate  young  people  who  will  enhance  the  teaching 
profession  with  the  works  of  their  reason  and  imagination, 
and  by  their  will  to  challenge  any  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

The  major  in  teaching  mathematics  consists  of  forty-four  (44) 
semester  hours  from  the  areas  of  algebra  and  trigonometry, 
geometry,  calculus,  real  variables,  computer  science,  linear 
and  modern  algebra,  differential  equations,  set  theory  and  ad- 
vanced calculus.  Related  work  consists  of  twelve  (12)  semester 
hours  in  physics.  Also,  each  student  will  take  twenty-seven  (27) 
semester  hours  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  six  (6)  semes- 
ter hours  of  electives. 

Students  in  the  basic  non-teaching  program  are  required  to 
have  fifty-two  (52)  semester  hours  in  the  same  basic  areas  as  the 
teaching  majors  except  for  the  deletion  of  geometry  and  the  addi- 
tion of  Number  Theory,  Differential  Equations  II  and  Probability 
and  Statistics.  Related  work  consists  of  sixteen  (16)  semester 
hours  of  physics  and  twenty-one  (21 )  semester  hours  of  electives. 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  computer  science  concentration  pro- 
gram must  have  thirty-nine  (39)  semester  hours  of  mathematics 
from  the  fields  of  algebra  and  trigonometry,  calculus,  linear  and 
modern  algebra,  probability  and  statistics,  differential  equations, 
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set  theory,  advanced  calculus  and  number  theory.  Also,  he  must 
have  twenty-one  (21)  hours  of  computer  science  including  the 
FORTRAN,  COBOL  and  Assembly  languages,  Numerical  Methods, 
Linear  Programming,  Computer  Organization,  Information  Stor- 
age and  Retrieval  and  Computer  Applications  to  Mathematics. 
Related  work  consists  of  sixteen  (16)  semester  hours  of  physics 
and  twelve  (12)  hours  of  electives. 

A  minor  in  mathematics  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-one 
(21)  semester  hours  beginning  at  the  level  of  MAT  131.  These 
hours  must  include  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  of  calculus,  three 
(3)  hours  of  geometry,  three  (3)  hours  of  modern  algebra. 

The  mathematics  concentration  for  elementary  education  majors 
consists  of  nineteen  (19)  semester  hours  of  mathematics  to  in- 
clude six  (6)  hours  of  Quantitative  and  Analytical  Thinking,  three 
(3)  hours  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  four  (4)  hours  of  Calculus, 
three  (3)  hours  of  Mathematical  Concepts  for  Elementary  Teachers 
and  three  (3)  hours  of  Modern  Algebra  or  Topics  in  Mathematics. 

Persons  who  possess  interest  in  departmental  cooperative  pro- 
grams offered  with  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
should  consult  with  the  departmental  chairman. 

Regular  students  must  pass  prerequisite  courses  prior  to  en- 
rolling in  more  advanced  courses  in  the  department. 

Electives  chosen  by  mathematics  majors  must  be  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  five  types  of  degree 
granting  programs:  B.S.  Degree  (teaching),  B.A.  Degree  (non- 
teaching),  B.A.  Degree  with  Concentration  in  Computer  Science, 
A.A.  Degree  in  General  Mathematics,  and  an  A.A.  Degree  in 
Mathematics  (computer  science). 


MATHEMATICS  MAJOR  (NON-TEACHING) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sent.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                               Hrs.              Second    Semester  Hrs. 

EDU    100     Freshman    Orientation                      0               CSK    112     Ideas  &  Their  Expression  3 

CSK    101      Basic   Grammar                                 3               MAT    142     Anal.  Geo.  &  Calculus  I  4 

MAT    131     Algebra  &  Trigonometry                  3               PHY    112     General    Physics  4 

PHY    111     General    Physics                               4               HIS     110     World    History  to  1600  3 

HIS     100     Social    Institutions                            3               HED    112     Personal  Hygiene  2 

PED              Physical   Education                           1  — 

EDU    110     Read,  for  College  Students           3  16 

17 


100 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


MAT    241  Anal.   Geo.   &  Calculus   II 

HUM  211  Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 

ART    211  Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 

MUS   210  Music  Appreciation  OR 

PHL    210  Philosophy 

PHY    211  Mechanics 

FRE/SPA  110     Elem.  French  OR  Spanish 

CSK    221  Ideas  &  Their  Expression 


4 

MAT    242 

HUM  212 

ART    211 

MUS   210 

3 

PHL    210 

4 

PHY    212 

3 

FRE/SPA 

3 

SPE    200 

17 


Anal.    Geo.   &  Calculus   III  4 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 
Music  Appreciation  OR 
Philosophy  3 

Heat  4 

120     Elem.  French  OR  Spanish      3 
Intro,  to  Speech  3 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


MAT   251  Linear   Algebra  3  MAT   362 

MAT   361  Intro,  to  Modern  Algebra  I  3  MAT   411 

MAT   351  Probability   &  Statistics  4  MAT   332 

MAT   331  Differential   Equations  I  4  MAT   390 

Elective*  3  Elective* 


Intro,  to   Modern  Algebra   II 
Advanced   Calculus  I 
Differential    Equations   II 
Set  Theory 


SENIOR  YEAR 


CSC  101  Comp.  Prog.  Lang.  (FORTRAN)  3 
MAT  461  Intro,  to  Theory  of  Real  Var.  3 
Electives*  6 


12 


MAT   472     Theory  of  Numbers 
Electives  * 


12 


Electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  discipline  which  complements  the  student's  chosen  program, 
but  must  have  departmental  approval. 


MATHEMATICS  (TEACHING) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

CSK  101  Basic   Grammar 

MAT  131  Algebra   &  Trigonometry 

PHY  111  General   Physics 

HIS  100  Social    Institutions 

PED  Physical    Education 

EDU  110  Read,   for    College   Students 


Sern. 
Hrs. 

0 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 


Second    Semester 

CSK    112     Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
MAT    142     Anal.  Geo.  &  Calculus  I 
PHY    112     General   Physics 
HIS     110     World    History  to  1600 
HED    112     Personal    Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
4 
4 
3 
2 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CSK    221      Ideas    &  Their   Expression  3  HUM  212 

MAT   241     Anal.   Geo.   &  Calculus  II  4  ART    211 

PHY    211     Mechanics  4  MUS  210 

HUM  211     Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR  PHL    210 

ART    211     Intro,  to   Art  History  OR  FRE/SPA 

MUS  210     Music   Appreciation   OR  MAT   242 

PHL    210     Philosophy  OR  MAT    262 

FRE/SPA      French  or  Spanish  3  SPE    200 

MAT   251     Linear   Algebra  3  Elective  * 

17 


Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 
Music   Appreciation    OR 
Philosophy  OR 
Elem.  French  OR  Spanish 
Anal.   Geo.   &  Calculus   III 
Modern    Geometry 
Introduction  to  Speech 


101 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Elective 
MAT    361 
EDU    310 
MAT    331 
EDU    330 


MAT  461 
EDU  450 
CSC    101 

Elective " 


Intro,  to  Modern  Algebra  I 
Foundations   of   Education 
Differential   Equations  I 
Educational    Psy.   &  Meas. 


MAT  390 
MAT  362 
MAT  411 
EDU    340 

Elective " 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Intro,  to  Theory  Real.  Var. 
Teach.   Read,  in  Sec.  Schools 
Comp.   Prog.  Lang.  (FORTRAN) 


EDU  460 
EDU  421 
EDU    480 


Set   Theory 

Intro,  to   Modern  Algebra   II 
Advanced    Calculus    I 
Human   Development 


Mthds.,  Mtrls.,  of  Tchng.  Math 
Prin.  of  Sec.  Education 
Stu.  Teach,  in  Sec.   Schls. 


Electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  discipline  which  complements  the  student's  chosen  program, 
but  must  have  departmental  approval. 


MATHEMATICS  MAJOR  (NON-TEACHING) 
Concentration  in  Computer  Science 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


EDU 
CSK 
MAT 
PHY 
HIS 
PED 
EDU 


100 
101 
131 
111 
100 

110 


CSK  221 
MAT  241 
PHY  211 
FRE/SPA 
CSC    101 


Freshman    Orientation 

Basic   Grammar 

Algebra    &  Trigonometry 

General  Physics 

Social    Institutions 

Physical    Education 

Read,  for  College  Students 


Sem. 
Mrs. 

0 

3 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 

17 


Second    Semester 

CSK    112     Ideas   &  Their  Expression 


MAT 
PHY 
HIS 
HED 


142  Anal.   Geo.   &  Calculus   I 

112  General    Physics 

110  World    History  to  1600 

112  Personal    Hygiene 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Ideas    &  Their    Expression  3 

Anal.  Geo.  &  Calculus  II  4 

Mechanics  4 

Elem.    French  OR  Spanish  3 

Comp.    Prog.   Lang.    (FORTRAN)  3 

17 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
4 
4 
3 
2 

16 


MAT    242  Anal.   Geo.  &  Calculus   III  4 

SPE    200  Introduction  to  Speech  3 

PHY    212  Heat  4 

FRE/SPA  120      Elem.   French  OR  Spanish  3 

CSC    102  Comp.   Prog.   Lang.   (COBOL)  3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

MAT 

251 

Linear    Algebra 

3 

CSC 

310 

MAT 

361 

Intro,   to    Modern   Algebra    I 

3 

CSC 

402 

MAT 

331 

Differential   Equations  I 

4 

MAT 

390 

CSC 

201 

Basic    Comp.    Organ     & 

MAT 

411 

Assembly   Language 

3 

HUM 

212 

HUM 

211 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness 

OR 

ART 

211 

Intro,  to  Number  Methods 

Infor.  Storage  &  Retrieval 

Set   Theory 

Advanced  Calculus  I 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 

Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 
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ART  211  Intro,  to  Art  History  OR 
MUS  210  Music  Appreciation  OR 
PHL    210     Philosophy 


MUS    210     Music   Appreciation  OR 
PHY    210     Philosophy 


SENIOR  YEAR 


CSC    401      Linear    Programming 
MAT    351      Probability    &  Statistics 
Electives  * 


CSC    300     Comp.   Application   in   Math.  3 

MAT    472     Theory   of    Numbers  3 

Electives'  6 


"  Electives   may    be   chosen  from   any   discipline  which   complements   the  student's   chosen   major, 
but   must   have   departmental   approval. 


,L  V 


V*  V   *** 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

VIRGINIA  F.  CURRY,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  department  places  emphasis  on  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  equip  students  with  the  basic  linguistic  skills  of  listening 
comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  language 
with  ease. 

2.  To  provide  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language. 

3.  To  guide  in  the  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  works  of 
literature. 

4.  To  provide  knowledge  of  foreign  civilizations  and  cultures 
which  will  engender  attitudes  of  tolerance,  appreciation, 
and  understanding  of  other  nations  of  peoples. 

5.  To  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  the  language  as  well  as  for 
linguistic  endeavors  in  the  areas  of  business,  of  industry,  or 
of  government. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

An  honors  program  is  available  for  students  in  the  elementary 
year  of  French  or  Spanish.  This  section  will  consist  of  those  who 
show  proficiency  upon  entrance. 

The  minor  programs  in  either  Spanish  or  French  have  a  requi- 
site of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  the  language  inclusive  of 
the  six  hours  of  elementary  study  or  the  equivalent.  A  concentra- 
tion consists  of  eighteen  hours  of  language  study. 

Students  who  have  completed  work  in  high  school  in  French  or 
Spanish  will  be  placed  according  to  results  of  an  entrance  exami- 
nation. 

Students  who  have  completed  work  in  high  school  in  French  or 
Spanish  will  be  placed  according  to  results  of  an  entrance  exami- 
nation. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 
Minor  in  French 

The  following  are  required  for  a  minor  in  French. 

FRE  110-120  Elementary  French  6  hours 

FRE  211-212  Intermediate  French  6  hours 

FRE  311  French  Conversation  I  3  hours 
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FRE  312  French  Conversation  and  Composition  3  hours 

FRE  321  French  Civilization  and  Culture  3  hours 

FRE  340  Survey  of  French  Literature  3  hours 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 
Minor  in  Spanish 

SPA  110-120  Elementary  Spanish  6  hours 

SPA  211-212  Intermediate  Spanish  6  hours 

SPA  311  Spanish  Conversation!  3  hours 

SPA  312  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition  3  hours 

SPA  321  Spanish  Civilization  and  Culture  3  hours 

SPA  340  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  3  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

RICHARD  T.  HADLEY,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  offer  an  excellent  program  for  teaching  and  supervising 
music  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  To  develop  and  maintain  high  standards  of  performance  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

3.  To  provide  musical  experiences  which  will  prepare  students 
for  pursuing  advance  study,  and  for  making  worthwhile  con- 
tributions to  society. 

4.  To  raise  the  cultural  and  aesthetic  life  of  the  student  through 
a  variety  of  musical  activities. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  curriculum  in  music  education 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  by  providing  training 
in  general  and  instrumental  music  with  major  concentrations  in 
keyboard,  voice,  and  band  or  orchestral  instrument.  A  total  of 
sixty-four  (64)  credit  hours  in  music  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  in  other  departments  of  the  University  may  pursue  a 
minor  in  music  by  completing  a  total  of  twenty-four  (24)  semester 
hours  from  the  required  areas:  applied  music,  ensemble,  music 
history  or  literature,  theory,  music  methods  and  instrumental 
classes. 

Entrance  requirements  include  both  a  performance  audition 
and  a  placement  test  in  the  areas  of  harmony  and  sightsinging. 
Freshmen  and  transfer  students  who  plan  to  major  in  music  must 
take  the  placement  examination  in  order  that  the  faculty  may  have 
some  knowledge  regarding  the  student's  musical  aptitude. 

Other  requirements  include  the  following:  (1)  All  music  educa- 
tion majors  will  be  required  to  take  a  music  proficiency  test  at 
the  end  of  their  sophomore  year.  (2)  Candidates  for  graduation 
must  appear  in  a  one  hour  senior  recital  according  to  the  principal 
performing  medium.  At  a  prior  date  to  the  recital,  the  candidate 
must  perform  before  a  faculty  committee.  This  particular  per- 
formance must  be  successfully  passed  before  the  candidate  may 
present  the  senior  recital.  (3)  Students  concentrating  in  instru- 
mental music  are  required  to  own  the  instrument  which  is  their 
principle  medium  of  performance.  (4)  Music  education  majors 
must  obtain  consent  of  the  appropriate  applied  music  instructor 
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before  performing  on  public  programs.  This  regulation  also  affects 
any  other  student  enrolled  in  applied  music.  (5)  Music  majors 
must  attend  concerts  given  on  campus  by  guest  artists,  faculty, 
students,  choir,  and  band.  (6)  All  music  majors  must  participate 
in  an  ensemble  during  the  period  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in 
the  music  curriculum.  (7)  It  is  desirable  that  all  music  majors 
become  members  of  the  National  Music  Educators  Conference 
Student  Chapter  on  the  campus. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 
INSTRUMENTAL  MAJOR 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100     Freshman   Orientation 

CSK  101      Basic  Grammar 

HIS  100     Social    Institutions 

EDU  110     Read.   For  College  Students 

MUS  100     Basic   Musicianship 

MUS  170     Brass  or  Woodwinds  (Applied 

Mus) 

MUS  191      Band 

MAT  111      Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking 


Sem. 

Sem. 

Hrs. 

Second    Semester                                            Hrs. 

0 

MAT    112 

Quan.  &   Anal.  Thinking                    3 

3 

CSK    112 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression               3 

3 

HIS     110 

World    History  to   1600                      3 

3 

HED    112 

Personal   Hygiene                               2 

0 

MUS    182 

Theory    I                                                 3 

i 

MUS    102 

Class    Piano                                        1 

1 

MUS    192 

Band                                                     1 

1 

MUS    180 

Brass  or  Woodwind  (Applied 

3 

Music)                                                     1 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


BIO 

111 

Biological  Science  OR 

BIO 

112 

Biological  Science  OR 

CHE 

111 

Intro,   to    Chemistry  OR 

CHE 

112 

General    Chemistry    OR 

PSI 

111 

Physical    Science  OR 

PHY 

112 

General  Physics  OR 

PHY 

111 

General    Physics 

3-4 

PSI 

112 

Physical   Science 

4 

CSK 

221 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

3 

SPE 

200 

Introduction  to  Speech 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

Humanities   Elective 

3 

MUS 

281 

Theory    II 

3 

MUS 

282 

Theory    III 

3 

MUS 

201 

Class  Piano 

1 

MUS 

321 

Class  Piano 

1 

MUS 

270 

Brass   or  Woodwinds 
(Applied    Music) 

1 

MUS 

280 

Brass   or  Woodwinds 
(Applied    Music) 

1 

MUS 

241 

Class   Strings 

1 

MUS 

242 

Class  Woodwind 

1 

MUS 

191 

Band 

1 
17 

MUS 

192 

Band 

1 
17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

PSY 

210 

General    Psychology 

3 

EDU 

330 

Educational    Psy     &    Meas. 

3 

EDU 

310 

Foundations  of  Education 

3 

EDU 

340 

Human    Development 

3 

MUS 

341 

Class  Brass 

1 

MUS 

342 

Class   Percussion 

1 

MUS 

271 

Class  Voice 

1 

MUS 

272 

Class   Voice 

1 

MUS 

381 

Theory    IV 

3 

MUS 

481 

Counterpoint 

2 

MUS 

351 

Music  Theory 

3 

MUS 

352 

Music    History 

3 

MUS 

322 

Class  Piano 

1 

MUS 

372 

Conducting 

1 

MUS 

370 

Brass   or  Woodwinds 

MUS 

380 

Brass   or  Woodwinds 

(Applied    Music) 

2 

(Applied   Music) 

2 

MUS 

191 

Band 

1 
18 

MUS 

192 

Band 

1 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

EDU 

421 

Pnn.  of  Sec.   Education 

3 

EDU 

480 

Stu.  Teach,  in  Sec.  Schl. 

6 

MUS 

441 

Mthds..    &    Mtrls.    (Elem) 

3 

MUS 

480 

Brass    or    Woodwind 

MUS 

451 

Mthas..  &  Mtrls.  (Sec.) 

3 

(Applied    Music) 

2 

MUS 

431 

Orchestration 

2 



MUS 

421 

Advanced    Conducting 

2 

8 
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MUS   470     Brass    Or   Woodwind 

(Applied   Music) 
MUS    191      Band 
EDU    450     Teach.   Read,  in  Sec. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 
ORGAN  AND  PIANO  MAJORS 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

MAT  111  Quan.   and    Anal.   Thinking 

CSK  101  Basic    Grammar 

HIS  100  Social    Institutions 

EDU  110  Read,    for    College    Students 

PED  Physical    Education 

MUS  100  Basic    Musicianship 

MUS  110  Choir 

MUS  170  Applied   Piano  or  Organ 


Jem. 

Sem. 

Hrs. 

Second    Semester 

Hrs. 

0 

MAT    112 

Quan.   and    Anal.   Thinking 

3 

3 

CSK    112 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

3 

3 

HIS     110 

World    History  to   1600 

3 

3 

HED    112 

Personal   Hygiene 

2 

3 

MUS    182 

Theory    I 

3 

1 

MUS 

Selected   Music  Course 

1 

0 

MUS    110 

Choir 

1 

1 
1 

MUS    180 

Applied   Piano  or  Organ 

1 

15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


BIO 

111 

Biological   Science  OR 

BIO 

112 

Biological  Science  OR 

CHE 

111 

Intro,  to  Chemistry  OR 

CHE 

112 

General   Chemistry  OR 

PSI 

111 

Physical    Science  OR 

PHY 

112 

General  Physics  OR 

PHY 

111 

General    Physics 

3-4 

PSI 

112 

Physical  Science 

4 

CSK 

221 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

3 

SPE 

200 

Introduction  to  Speech 

3 

Humanities 

.  Elective 

3 

Humanities 

i  Elective 

3 

MUS 

281 

Theory   II 

3 

MUS 

282 

Theory    III 

3 

MUS 

241 

Class  Strings 

1 

MUS 

242 

Class  Woodwind 

1 

MUS 

270 

Applied   Piano  or  Organ 

1 

MUS 

280 

Applied   Piano  or  Organ 

1 

MUS 

110 

Choir 

1 

MUS 

110 

Choir 

1 

MUS 

271 

Class  Voice 

1 

MUS 

272 

Class  Voice 

1 

16-17 

17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

PSY 

210 

General   Psychology 

3 

EDU 

330 

Educational  Psy.  &  Meas. 

3 

EDU 

310 

Foundations  of  Education 

3 

EDU 

340 

Human    Development 

3 

MUS 

351 

Music   History 

3 

MUS 

352 

Music    History 

3 

MUS 

341 

Class  Brass 

1 

MUS 

342 

Class    Percussion 

1 

MUS 

381 

Theory    IV 

3 

MUS 

372 

Conducting 

1 

MUS 

Selected   Music  Course 

2 

MUS 

380 

Applied   Piano  or  Organ 

2 

MUS 

370 

Applied   Piano  or  Organ 

2 

MUS 

110 

Choir 

1 

MUS 

110 

Choir 

1 

MUS 

481 

Counterpoint 

2 

18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


EDU 

421 

Prin.  of  Sec.   Education 

3 

EDU    480 

MUS 

441 

Mthds.   &  Mtrls.  (Elem.) 

3 

MUS   480 

MUS 

451 

Mthds.   &  Mtrls.   (Sec.) 

3 

MUS 

421 

Advanced    Conducting 

2 

MUS 

431 

Orchestration 

2 

MUS 

470 

Applied   Piano  or  Organ 

2 

MUS 

110 

Choir 

1 

EDU 

450 

Teach.   Read,   in  Sec.   Schools 

3 

Stu.  Teach,  in  Sec.  Schools 
Applied  Piano  or  Organ 


18 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION 
VOICE  MAJOR 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman   Orientation 

MAT  111  Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking 

CSK  101  Basic  Grammar 

HIS  100  Social   Institutions 

EDU  100  Read,   for    College    Students 

PED  Physical    Education 

MUS  170  Voice 

MUS  100  Basic  Musicianship 

MUS  110  Choir 


Sem. 

Sem. 

Hrs. 

Second    Semester 

Hrs. 

0 

MAT    112 

Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 

3 

3 

CSK     112 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

3 

3 

HIS      110 

World    History  to   1600 

3 

3 

HED    112 

Personal   Hygiene 

2 

3 

MUS    182 

Theory    I 

3 

1 

MUS    102 

Class  Piano 

1 

1 

MUS    180 

Voice 

1 

0 

MUS   110 

Choir 

1 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


BIO     112 

Biological    Science  OR 

CHE    112 

General    Chemistry    OR 

PSI      112 

Physical   Science  OR 

3-4 

PHY    112 

General    Physics 

3-4 

3 

Humanities 

i   Elective 

3 

3 

SPE    200 

Introduction  to  Speech 

3 

3 

MUS  282 

Theory    III 

3 

1 

MUS  242 

Class   Woodwind 

1 

1 

MUS   202 

Class  Piano 

1 

1 

MUS   280 

Voice 

1 

1 

MUS    110 

Choir 

1 

BIO  111  Biological   Science  OR 

CHE  111  Intro,  to   Chemistry  OR 

PSI  111  Physical   Science  OR 

PHY  111  General    Physics 

Humanities  Elective 

CSK  211  Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

MUS  281  Theory    II 

MUS  241  Class  Strings 

MUS  201  Class   Piano 

MUS  270  Voice 

MUS  110  Choir 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

PSY    210  General   Psychology  3  EDU  330  Educational   Psychology  3 

EDU    310  Foundations  of  Education  3  EDU  340  Human    Development  3 

MUS   351  Music    History  3  MUS  352  Music    History  3 

MUS   341  Class  Brass  1  MUS  342  Class  Percussion  1 

MUS   381  Theory    IV  3  MUS  481  Counterpoint  2 

MUS  321  Class  Piano  1  MUS  372  Conducting  1 

MUS  370  Voice  2  MUS  380  Voice  2 

MUS    110  Choir  1  MUS  110  Choir  1 


SENIOR  YEAR 


EDU 

421 

Prin.  of  Sec.   Education 

3 

EDU    480 

Stu.  Teach 

MUS 

441 

Mthds.    &   Mtrls.   Elem.   Schl. 

3 

MUS  480 

Voice 

MUS 

451 

Mthds.    &    Mtrls.   Sec.    Schl. 

3 

MUS 

431 

Orchestration 

2 

MUS 

421 

Advanced    Conducting 

2 

MUS 

470 

Voice 

2 

MUS 

110 

Choir 

1 

EDU 

450 

Teach.    Read,   in   Sec.   Schl. 

3 
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AREA  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

CHACKO  C.  THOMAS,  COORDINATOR 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Area  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  chief  rival  philosophical 
and  religious  approaches  to  life  and  the  practical  applica- 
tions arising  therefrom. 

2.  To  develop  within  the  student  the  capacity  to  think  logically 
and  reflectively,  in  his  personal  quest  for  "the  True  and  the 
Good." 

3.  To  encourage  the  student  to  work  out  for  himself  an  intel- 
ligent and  coherent  conceptual  framework  for  his  own  life 
commitment. 

4.  To  maximize  within  the  student  a  concern  for  service  for 
mankind. 

5.  To  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  base  of  studies  which 
will  prepare  him  for  graduate  and/or  professional  and  voca- 
tional careers  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

A  student  may  minor  in  philosophy  by  accumulating  18  credit 
hours  in  philosophy.  If  the  student  elects  to  minor  in  philosophy, 
PHL  210  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  the  General  Studies  require- 
ment. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

WILLIAM  McMULLIN,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  department  are  closely  aligned  to  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  Fayetteville  State  University.  Therefore, 
the  department  is  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of  excellence 
through  instructional  programs  focusing  on  the  differences  of  the 
individual  student.  The  specific  department  objectives  are: 

1.  To  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  behavior  and  of  alternative  viewpoints  in 
the  study  of  psychology. 

2.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  methods  and  principles  of 
scientific  research  in  psychology. 

3.  To  develop  the  student's  ability  to  critically  evaluate  re- 
search findings  in  psychology  and  in  other  areas  of  science, 
through  an  appreciation  of  the  multiple  determination  of 
events. 

4.  To  prepare  the  student  for  employment  which  requires  or 
will  benefit  from  a  background  in  psychology. 

5.  To  prepare  the  student  for  graduate  study  in  psychology  and 
related  fields. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

The  departmental  curriculum  includes  courses  emphasizing 
both  the  biological  and  social  aspects  of  individual  functioning. 
Students  may  elect  to  pursue  a  degree  in  psychology  without  a 
minor  and  thus  broaden  his  or  her  background  in  other  natural 
and  social/behavioral  sciences;  or  the  student  may  complete  a 
minor  in  another  department.  Minors  in  biological  sciences, 
mathematics,  computer  science,  or  in  a  social/behavioral  science 
are  especially  recommended. 

All  psychology  majors  are  required  to  maintain  a  "C"  average 
in  order  to  graduate. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  37 
semester  hours  credit  in  psychology  for  a  major. 

The  department  is  open  to  any  student  seeking  a  minor  in  psy- 
chology or  the  student  selecting  electives  in  psychology.  Require- 
ments for  a  minor  in  psychology  are  21  semester  hours  beginning 
with  PSY  210  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  psychology  courses. 

All  students  seeking  either  a  major  or  minor  in  psychology  must 
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successfully   complete    PSY  210,   220.    In   addition,    psychology 
majors  are  required  to  complete  PSY  230,  PSY  320,  PSY  370,  and 
PSY  450. 
A  total  of  120  semester  hours  is  required  for  graduation. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Sem. 


First 


EDU 

100 

BIO 

111 

CHE 

111 

PSI 

111 

PHY 

111 

MAT 

111 

MAT 

131 

CSK 

101 

HIS 

100 

PED 

EDU 

110 

Semester 

Freshman  Orientation 

Biological  Science  OR 

Intro,  to  Chemistry  OR 

Physical   Science  OR 

Physics 

Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 

Algebra  &  Trigonometry 

Basic   Grammar 

Social    Institutions 

Physical    Education 

Read,   for    College   Students 


Hrs. 

0 


Second    Semester 


BIO 

CHE 

PSI 

PHY 

MAT 


112 
112 
112 
112 
112 


MAT  220 

CSK  112 

HIS  110 

HED  112 


Biological  Science  OR 

General   Chemistry  OR 

Physical   Science  OR 

Physics 

Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 

Applied   Calculus 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

World    History  to  1600 

Personal    Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Ideas   &  Their  Expression  3               SPE  200 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR  HUM  212 

Intro,  to  Art  History  OR  ART  211 

Music  Appreciation  OR  MUS  210 

World   Literature  OR  ENG  212 

Philosophy   OR  PHL  210 

Elementary   Spanish   OR  SPA  120 

Elementary  French  OR  FRE  120 

Elementary   German  3               GER  120 

General   Psychology  3               PSY  230 

Elective     OR  Minor  3               PSY  220 

Elective     OR  Minor  3               Elective 


CSK 

221 

HUM 

211 

ART 

211 

MUS 

210 

ENG 

211 

PHL 

210 

SPA 

120 

FRE 

110 

GER 

110 

PSY 

210 

Introduction  to  Speech 
Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 
Music    Appreciation    OR 
World   Literature  OR 
Philosophy  OR 
Elementary  Spanish  OR 
Elementary  French  OR 
Elementray  German 
Design  &  Anal,  of  Experiments 
Principles  of  Behavior 
OR  Minor 


15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


PSY    320     Learning    &  Motivation 
PSY  Elective 

PSY  Elective 

Elective     OR  Minor 
Elective     OR  Minor 


370 


PSY 
PSY 
PSY 

Elective 
Elective 


Biological  Found,  of  Behav.          3 

Elective  3 

Elective  3 

OR  Minor  3 

OR  Minor  3 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


PSY    450     Experimental  Psychology                4 

PSY               Elective  3 

Elective     OR  Minor  3 

Elective     OR  Minor  3 

Elective     OR  Minor  3 


Electives:    Minor   OR   Psychology 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

HUBERT  R.  DOUB,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  department  adhere  to  the  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  Fayetteville  State  University  and  its  student  population. 
All  program  planning  is  done  with  the  human  being  in  mind. 
Preparation  of  students  for  a  future  life  of  quality  is  a  preoccupa- 
tion of  satisfaction.  Specifically,  its  objectives  are: 

1 .  To  acquaint  students  with  the  development  of  human  society 
through  a  study  of  the  sociological,  historical,  economic, 
political,  and  geographical  (including  human  and  physical) 
factors  which  shape  society. 

2.  To  prepare  students  for  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  and  related  profes- 
sional training. 

4.  To  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  interested  in  careers 
in  government  service,  labor  relations,  social  work,  indus- 
trial relations,  pre-law,  college  teaching,  research,  law  en- 
forcement, criminal  justice  systems,  and  kindred  careers. 

5.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  basic  tools  and 
methods  of  the  sociologist. 

PROGRAMS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

The  department  offers  two  programs  for  majors,  one  program 
allows  a  student  to  obtain  a  major  in  the  social  sciences  and  a 
major  in  sociology  simultaneously.  This  program  leads  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  degree  and  prepares  the  student  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools. 

A  major  in  sociology  is  also  provided  in  a  non-teaching  or  liberal 
arts  program.  This  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION  AND  MAJORS 

A  student  must  maintain  a  2.0  average  in  all  courses  in  sociology 
which  is  his  major.  He  must  also  maintain  a  2.0  average  in  his 
courses  that  he  uses  for  his  minor  or  concentration.  He  must 
maintain  a  2.00  average  in  the  required  courses  such  as  his  lan- 
guage requirement  and  his  economic  requirements.  In  addition, 
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he  must  maintain  a  2.00  average  in  all  courses  that  he  uses  for  his 
twenty-seven  (27)  hours  of  elective  subjects. 

The  teaching  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  (24) 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  sociology,  twenty-four  (24)  semester 
hours  in  history.  The  history  courses  must  be  distributed  accord- 
ingly: six  (6)  semester  hours  of  American  History,  six  (6)  semester 
hours  in  World  History,  six  (6)  semester  hours  in  Modern  Euro- 
pean History,  and  six  (6)  semester  hours  of  electives  in  History  for 
a  total  of  twenty-four  (24).  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  student 
is  also  required  to  have  successfully  completed  six  (6)  semester 
hours  in  economics  and  six  (6)  semester  hours  credit  in  geogra- 
phy or  political  science  and  the  appropriate  education  courses 
to  meet  state  certification. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  or  non-teaching  curriculum  requires 
a  minimum  of  thirty-six  (36)  semester  hours  credit  in  sociology.  A 
student  has  the  option  of  obtaining  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours 
of  credit  for  a  concentration  outside  of  his  major  field  or  twenty- 
seven  (27)  semester  hours  of  credit  of  electives  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. Which  ever  option  he  chooses,  he  must  maintain  an  average 
of  2.00  in  these  courses  for  their  acceptance.  A  course  that  is 
required  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  an  elective  or  concentration. 

The  department  is  open  to  any  student  seeking  a  minor  in 
sociology.  A  minor  (concentration)  in  sociology  requires  that  the 
student  obtain  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  credit  beginning  with 
SOC  210  which  is  the  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  sociology. 
This  course  cannot  be  taken  with  any  other  course  in  sociology. 

The  student  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  minor  (concentra- 
tion) in  sociology  must  successfully  complete  the  following:  SOC 
210,  311,  342,  352,  431,  and  one  other  three  (3)  hour  course  in 
sociology  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  student  who  has  social  work  orientation  or  plans  for  some 
phase  of  social  welfare  should  enroll  in  the  methods  course  after 
completing  the  required  course  in  SWK  320.  The  student  should 
enroll  in  SWK  420  which  is  to  be  followed  by  SWK  450  Agency 
Laboratory  Experiences.  The  sequence  must  be:  SWK  320,  SWK 
420,  and  SWK  450. 

If  the  student  is  not  oriented  towards  social  work,  he  will  con- 
tinue with  either  his  sociology  electives  or  concentration  or  both. 
The  student  is  not  required  to  take  SWK  420  or  SWK  450  unless 
he  desires. 
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SOCIOLOGY  ELECTIVES 

SOC    330  Marriage  and  Family  Relations 

SWK   350  Community  Organization 

SOC    360  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior 

SOC    370  The  Sociology  of  the  Black  Ghetto 

SOC    340  Demography 

SOC   470  Social  Change  and  Problems  of  Adjustment 

ANT    340  Cultural  Anthropology 


SUGGESTED  MINORS  (CONCENTRATION) 


Black  Studies 

Business  Administration 

Foreign  Languages 

Geography 

Health  &  Physical  Education 


History 

Political  Sciences 

Recreation 

Psychology 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  &  SOCIOLOGY  (TEACHING) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

BIO  111  Biological  Science  OR 

CHE  111  Intro,  to   Chemistry  OR 

PHY  111  General   Physics  OR 

PSI  111  Physical   Science 

MAT  111  Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking 

CSK  101  Basic  Grammar 

HIS  100  Social   Institutions 

PED  Physical    Education 

EDU  110  Read,  for  Col.  Stu. 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Second    Semester 


0 

BIO     112 

CHE    112 

PHY     112 

PSI      112 

3-4 

CSK    112 

3 

MAT    112 

3 

PSY    210 

3 

HIS      110 

1 

HED    112 

3 

Biological  Science  OR 
General   Chemistry  OR 
General  Physics  OR 
Physical   Science 
Ideas  &  Their  Expression 
Quan.   &   Anal.  Thinking 
General    Psychology 
World    History  to   1600 
Personal    Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK    221  Ideas   &  Their  Expression  3 

SOC    210  Principles  of  Sociology  3 

ECO   211  Prin.  of  Eco    Macroeco  3 

HIS     211  U.    S.   to    1965  3 

HUM  211  •  Humanities  3 

HIS     120  World    History   Since    1600  3 


HIS     212  U.   S.    Since    1865 

HUM  212"  Humanities 

ANT    210  Intro,  to   Anthropology 

GGY  210  Prin.  of  Geography 

SPE    200  Introduction  to  Speech 

Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


SOC  311  Culture    &   Personality 

SOC  340  Crime  &  Delinquency 

EDU  310  Foundations   of   Education 

EDU  330  Educational   Psy. 

HIS  311  Mod.  European  His.  1648-1815 

HIS  Elective 


SOC   332  Social  Statistics  3 

SOC   342  Minorities  3 

SOC   352  Social  Stratification  3 

EDU    340  Human   Development  3 

HIS     312  Mod.  European  His.  1815-Pres.  3 

Elective  3 


SENIOR  YEAR 


SOC    411 
ECO    430 


Soc.  Research  Methods 
Economic   Problems 


EDU    460 
EDU    421 


Mthds.,  Mtrls.  Teach.  Soc.  Sci 
Prin.  of  Sec.  Education 
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SOC  431     Sociological   Theory  3 

SOC              Elective  3 

HIS               Elective  3 

EDU  450     Teach.   Read,  in   Sec.   Schls.  3 


EDU    480     Stu.  Teach,  in  Sec.  Schls.  6 

12 


The  student  has  the  option  of  taking  HUM  211,  212  or  six  hours  from  a  combination  of  ART  211, 
MUS211,  ENG  211  and  212,  or  PHL  210  or  FRE/SPA/GER  110  and  120. 

If  the  student  opts  for  the  language  requirements,  he  must  take  all  hours  to  receive  credit. 


SOCIOLOGY  (NON-TEACHING) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


EDU 

100 

BIO 

111 

CHE 

111 

PSI 

111 

PHY 

111 

MAT 

111 

CSK 

101 

HIS 

100 

PED 

EDU 

110 

Sem. 
Hrs. 


Freshman   Orientation  0 
Biological  Science  OR 
Intro,  to   Chemistry  OR 
Physical   Science  OR 

Physics  3-4 

Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking  3 

Basic   Grammar  3 

Social    Institutions  3 

Physical    Education  1 

Read,   for    College    Students  3 


Second    Semester 


BIO 

112 

CHE 

112 

PSI 

112 

PHY 

112 

MAT 

112 

CSK 

221 

PHY 

210 

HIS 

110 

HED 

112 

Biological  Science  OR 
General   Chemistry  OR 
Physical  Science  OR 
General  Physics 
Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 
Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
General   Psychology 
World    History  to  1600 
Personal  Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK    221      Ideas  &  Thei,    Expression 

Foreign    Language 

SOC   210     Principles  of  Sociology 

EDO    211      Prin.  of  Eco.  Macroeco. 

HIS     211      U.S.  to  1865 

HUM  211  •   Humanities 


3  ANT    210     Intro,  to   Anthropology  3 

3  Foreign    Language  3 

3  SPE    200     Introduction  to  Speech  3 

3  HIS     212     U.S.   Since   1865  3 

3  POL    210     Introduction  to  Government  3 

3  HUM  212-   Humanities  3 


SOC   311      Culture  and   Personality 
SOC   340     Crime  &  Delinquency 
SWK  320 "Prin.  of  Social  Work 
Electives  (Concentration) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3 

3 

3 

6-9 


15-18 


SOC   352  Social   Stratification 

SOC   332  Social   Statistics 

SOC   342  Minorities 

Electives  (Concentration) 


3 

3 

3 

6-9 


15-18 


SOC   411  Social   Research  Method 

SOC   431  Sociological   Theory 

ECO    430  Economic   Problems 

Electives  (Concentration) 


SENIOR  YEAR 

3 
3 
3 
6 


SOC  442     Urban  Sociology 

SOC  422     Collective   Behavior 

SOC  480     Sociological    Seminar 

SOC  Elective   (Concentration) 


The  student  has  the  option  of  taking  HUM  211,  212  or  six  hours  from  a  combination  of  ART  211, 
MUS  211,  ENG  211  and  212,  or  PHL  210. 

**  If  a  student  has  a   social   work  orientation,   he  should  take  SWK  350    Community   Organization 
or  SWK  420  Methods  of  Social  Work  followed  by  SWK  450  Agency  Laboratory  Experiences. 
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DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 

GRACE   C.   BLACK,    CHAIRPERSON 

The  Division  of  Business  and  Economics  consists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Education. 

PURPOSE 

The  Division  of  Business  and  Economics  has  as  its  purpose  to 
provide  a  viable,  resilient  education  for  those  who  will  ultimately 
serve  in  responsible  administrative  and  professional  positions  in 
the  business  world  at  large.  The  technological  advances  and 
automation  have  necessitated  new  requisites  and  educational 
trends  in  the  curriculum.  The  division  is  aware  of  the  professional, 
ethical,  and  social  demands  upon  those  who  perform  in  business; 
and  thus  it  strives  to  provide  competent  instruction  and  con- 
cerned guidance. 

Students  of  the  division  are  prepared  for  occupations  in  the 
areas  of  accounting,  teaching,  office  administration,  computer 
science,  marketing,  finance,  insurance,  banking,  advertising,  real 
estate,  management,  government  services,  and  school  adminis- 
tration. 

OBJECTIVES 

In  promoting  its  program,  the  Division  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomics is  guided  by  these  objectives: 

1.  To  develop  in  students  the  techniques  and  professional 
skills  necessary  for  success  in  varied  business  pursuits. 

2.  To  provide  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  changing 
character  of  our  economic  society. 

3.  To  develop  in  students  analytical  skills  and  decision-making 
ability  which  are  required  for  effective  participation  in  our 
complex  business  economy. 

4.  To  provide  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  the  functions 
and  operations  of  business  in  our  modern  society. 

5.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship. 

6.  To  provide  the  foundation  that  will  enable  and  encourage 
students  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

7.  To  equip  students  with  quality  instruction  and  the  compe- 
tencies which  will  enable  them  to  serve  successfully  in  re- 
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sponsible   positions   in  teaching,   business,    industry,   and 
government. 

PROGRAMS 

The  Division  of  Business  and  Economics  offers  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Students  may  choose  a 
program  in  either  Business  Administration  and  Economics  or  in 
Business  Education. 

The  non-teaching  program  in  Business  Administration  places 
emphasis  upon  general  and  specific  techniques,  procedures,  poli- 
cies, and  skills  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  busi- 
ness organizations  and  enterprises.  This  program  is  structured 
to  provide  a  thorough  background  in  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
business  sphere.  Graduates  of  the  program  will  find  occupations 
in  such  areas  as  accounting,  computer  science,  marketing, 
finance,  banking,  advertising,  real  estate,  and  management. 

The  Business  Education  curricula  integrate  a  broad  general 
education  with  specialized  training  in  the  area  of  business.  There 
are  two  programs,  comprehensive  business  education  and  basic 
business  education.  For  basic  business,  shorthand  is  not  required; 
and  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  business,  economics,  and 
accounting  than  in  comprehensive  business.  The  program  in 
business  education  prepares  for  certified  teaching  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  as  well  as  for  teaching  in  community  colleges  and 
other  institutions  in  which  business  subjects  are  taught.  Graduates 
of  the  program  are  eligible  not  only  for  careers  in  teaching  but 
also  for  those  in  business,  industry,  and  government  service. 

The  divisional  faculty  recognizes  its  responsibilities  to  students 
in  other  divisions  of  the  University  by  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  complement  their  education  with  courses  from  the  division. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  ECONOMICS 

YONG  H.  KIM,  ACTING  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  has 
as  its  objectives  the  following: 

1.  To  awaken  in  students  the  desire  to  master  the  techniques, 
specialized  skills,  and  managerial  ability  that  will  enable 
them  to  function  efficiently  as  professionals,  either  as  work- 
ers or  entrepreneurs. 

2.  To  provide  the  educational  background  necessary  for  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  graduate  or  advanced  study  in  the  broad 
field  of  business  and  economics. 

3.  To  stimulate  research  activity  among  students  through 
class  assignments  which  develop  their  analytical  skills  and 
refine  research  methodology.  The  use  of  computer  science 
in  research  is  encouraged. 

4.  To  provide  in  students  an  awareness  of  the  responsibilities 
of  good  citizenship  which  entails  active  and  concerned  par- 
ticipation in  community  projects  such  as  seminars,  work- 
shops, clinics,  symposiums,  and  technical  service. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  in  the  department  are  required  to  enroll  in  the 
General  Studies  Program.  A  guiding  principle  of  the  department 
stresses  broad  fundamentals  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives 
above  in  the  student's  preparation  for  subsequent  specialization. 
To  this  end,  each  program  is  constructed  around  a  core  of  courses 
in  the  major  functional  areas  of  business  and  economics. 

The  business  administration  program,  which  leads  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  provides  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  pursue  an  area  of  concentration,  among  which  are  accounting, 
finance,  management,  general  business,  marketing,  and  eco- 
nomics. Students  must  satisfy  course  requirements  in  the  broad 
areas  of  business  and  economics;  they  must  also  elect  five 
courses  in  their  area  of  specialization.  Students  desiring  a  gen- 
eral business  program  must  select  eight  electives  from  the  total 
listing. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
B.S.  DEGREE 


EDU 

100 

BIO 

111 

CHE 

111 

PSI 

111 

PHY 

111 

MAT 

111 

MAT 

131 

CSK 

101 

HIS 

100 

PED 

EDU 

110 

Semester 

Freshman    Orientation 
Biological  Science  OR 
Intro,  to   Chemistry  OR 
Physical   Science  OR 
General    Physics 
Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 
Algebra    &  Trigonometry 
Basic   Grammar 
Social    Institutions 
Physical    Education 
Reading   for   Col.   Students 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem. 
Hrs. 


Second    Semester 


BIO 

112 

CHE 

112 

PHY 

112 

PSI 

112 

MAT 

112 

MAT 

142 

CSK 

112 

HIS 

110 

HED 

112 

BED 

111 

Biological  Science  OR 
General   Chemistry  OR 
General  Physics  OR 
Physical    Science 
Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 
Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus 
Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
World    History  to   1600 
Personal   Hygiene 
Elementary  Typewriting 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK  221 
HUM  211 

ART  211 

MUS  210 

ENG  211 

PHL  210 

SPA  110 

FRE  110 

GER  110 

BAD  210 

ACT  211 

ECO  211 

•BED112 


ACT  311 
MGM  311 
BED  220 
BAD  411 
Elective * ' 


Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,   to   Art   History  OR 
Music    Appreciation   OR 
World  Literature  OR 
Philosophy    OR 
Elementary   Spanish   OR 
Elementary  French  OR 
Elementary  German 
Mathematics  for  Business 
Prin.  of  Accounting  I 
Prin.  of   Economics: 
Macroeconomics 
Intermediate   Typewriting 


Inter.   Accounting   I 
Prin.  of  Management 
Business    Machines 
Business  Law   I 


3 

SPE     200 

R 

HUM  212 

ART    211 

MUS   210 

ENG    212 

PHL    210 

SPA    120 

FRE     120 

3 

GER    120 

3 

POL    210 

3 

ACT    212 

ECO    212 

3 

2 

17 

JUNI 

OR  YEAR 

3 

ACT    312 

3 

BAD    311 

3 

PSY    210 

3 

BED    310 

3 

Elective ' 

Introduction  to  Speech  3 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to    Art   History  OR 
Music    Appreciation    OR 
World   Literature  OR 
Philosophy    OR 
Elementary   Spanish   OR 
Elementary    French  OR 
Elementary    German  3 

Prin.  of  Amer.  Government  3 

Prin.  of  Accounting    II  3 

Prin.  of  Economics 
Microeconomics  3 

15 


Inter.  Accounting   II 
Business   Statistics 
General   Psychology 
Business    Communications 


SENIOR  YEAR 


BAD  200 
MGM  420 
MKT  310 
ECO  311 
ECO  430 
Elective  * ' 
Elective 


Intro,   to    Data   Processing 

Human   Rel.  in  Bus.   Prac. 

Marketing 

Inter.  Economic  Theory  OR 

Economic   Problems 


ECO    320 

FIN     311 
Elective  * ' 
Elective ' ' 
Elective  *' 


Money  and  Banking  &  Financial 

Institutions  3 

Principles   of   Finance  3 

3 

3 

3 

15 


Placement  tests   will   be  given   to  students  who  have   had  one  year   or  more  of  typewriting  to 
determine  eligibility  for  exemption  from  BED  111,  Elementary  Typewriting,  and  BED  112,   Inter- 
mediate Typewriting. 
Electives  must  be  from  Accounting,  Finance,  Management,  Economics,  and  Marketing. 
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CONCENTRATION  ELECTIVES 

Sem. 

ACCOUNTING:  Hrs. 

ACT     310     Managerial  Accounting  3 

ACT     320     Federal  and  State  Income  Taxes  3 

ACT     321      Cost  Accounting  3 

ACT     322     Advanced  Cost  Accounting  3 

ACT     411      Advanced  Accounting  3 

ACT     412     Governmental  and  Public  Accounting  3 

ACT     421     Accounting  Systems  3 

ACT     422     Auditing    *  3 

BAD     312     Business  Statistics  II  3 

BAD     412     Business  Law  II  3 

BAD     420     Survey  of  Sampling  Techniques  3 

BAD     430     Business  Internship  3 

Sem. 

ECONOMICS:  Hrs. 

BAD     312     Business  Statistics  II  3 

Quality  Control  and  Industrial  Statistics  3 

Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Marketing  3 

Survey  of  Sampling  Techniques  3 

Business  Internship  3 

Intermediate  Economic  Theory:  Production  and  Distribution  3 
Intermediate  Economic  Theory:  Aggregate  Economics  and  Policy    3 

Public  Finance  3 

Economic  Development  3 

Urban  Economics  3 

International  Trade  and  Policy  3 

Economic  History  3 

Econometrics  3 

Comparative  Economic  Systems  3 

Sem. 
Hrs. 

Managerial  Accounting  3 

Federal  and  State  Income  Taxes  3 

Business  Statistics  II  3 

Business  Law  II  3 

Survey  of  Sampling  Techniques  3 

Business  Internship  3 

Managerial  Economics  3 

Intermediate  Economic  Theory:  Production  and  Distribution  3 
Intermediate  Economic  Theory:  Aggregate  Economics  and  Policy    3 

Money,  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions  3 

Public   Finance  3 

Economic  History  3 

Financial  Management  3 

Personal  Finance  3 

Principles  of  Insurance  3 

Real  Estate  3 

Investments  3 


BAD 

320 

BAD 

330 

BAD 

420 

BAD 

430 

ECO 

311 

ECO 

312 

ECO 

330 

ECO 

340 

ECO 

343 

ECO 

350 

ECO 

410 

ECO 

412 

ECO 

420 

FINANCE: 

ACT 

310 

ACT 

320 

BAD 

312 

BAD 

412 

BAD 

420 

BAD 

430 

ECO 

310 

ECO 

311 

ECO 

312 

ECO 

320 

ECO 

330 

ECO 

410 

FIN 

320 

FIN 

330 

FIN 

340 

FIN 

350 

FIN 

410 
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MANAGEMENT: 

ACT     310     Manageria 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 


Accounting 

ACT     320  Federal  and  State  Income  Taxes  3 

BAD     320  Quality  Control  and  Industrial  Statistics  3 

BAD    330  Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Marketing  3 

BAD     351  Survey  of  the  Black  Man's  Role  in  the  Business  World  3 

BAD     412  Business  Law  II  3 

BAD     420  Survey  of  Sampling  Techniques  3 

BAD     430  Business  Internship  3 

ECO    310  Managerial  Economics  3 

ECO    311  Intermediate  Economic  Theory:  Production  and  Distribution  3 

ECO    312  Intermediate  Economic  Theory:  Aggregate  Economics  and  Policy    3 

ECO     350  International  Trade  and  Policy  3 

FIN      330  Personal  Finance  3 

FIN      340  Principles  of  Insurance  3 

FIN      350  Real  Estate  3 

MGM   311  Principles  of  Management  3 

MGM  320  Small  Business  Management  3 

MGM   340  Hotel  and  Motel  Management  3 

MGM   410  Personnel  Management  3 

MGM   420  Human  Relations  in  Business  Practices  3 


Sem. 

MARKETING:  Hrs. 

ACT     310  Managerial  Accounting  3 

ACT     320  Federal  and  State  Income  Taxes  3 

BAD     312  Business  Statistics  II  3 

BAD    320  Quality  Control  and  Industrial  Statistics  3 

BAD     330  Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Marketing  3 

BAD     351  Survey  of  the  Black  Man's  Role  in  the  Business  World  3 

BAD     352  The  Black  Man  in  Contemporary  Capitalistic  Society  3 

BAD     412  Business  Law  II  3 

BAD     420  Survey  of  Sampling  Techniques  3 

BAD     430  Business  Internship  3 

FIN      340  Principles  of  Insurance  3 

FIN      350  Real  Estate  3 

MKT    321  Salesmanship  3 

MKT    322  Advertising  3 

MKT    330  Retailing  3 

MKT    460  Marketing  Research  3 

MGM  410  Personnel  Management  3 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

CHRISTINE  DOCKERY,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  places  emphasis  on  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  To  develop  in  students  the  techniques  and  professional  skills 
necessary  for  success  in  varied  business  pursuits. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  busi- 
ness and  commercial  life. 

3.  To  develop  within  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance and  functions  of  business  in  our  modern  society 
and  in  relationship  to  our  national  economy. 

4.  To  prepare  students  for  positions  of  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  areas  of  teaching,  business,  government,  and 
industry. 

5.  To  provide  the  foundation  that  will  enable  and  encourage 
students  to  pursue  graduate  study  and  continuing  education 
activities. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  in  the  department  are  required  to  enroll  in  the 
General  Studies  Program.  Currently  the  department  has  two 
degree-granting  programs.*  Students  completing  the  basic  busi- 
ness curriculum  must  accumulate  nine  semester  hours  in  account- 
ing, three  in  office  skills  (typewriting,  office  machines,  etc.),  and 
twenty-four  in  economics  and  business  (marketing,  business  law, 
management,  etc.).  A  major  in  comprehensive  business  education 
must  accumulate  six  semester  hours  in  accounting,  twelve  in 
office  skills  (shorthand,  transcription,  typewriting),  and  eighteen 
in  economics  and  business  (marketing,  business  law,  economics). 

All  students  completing  the  business  education  curriculum 
must  enroll  in  the  professional  education  courses  and  perform 
student  teaching.  Students  are  required  to  engage  in  a  fifteen- 
hour  per  week  business  internship  during  one  semester  of  the 
senior  year.  They  will  be  assigned  to  positions  in  various  offices 
on  the  campus  or  in  businesses  within  the  community.  Plans  may 
also  be  arranged  for  internship  during  the  summer.  Students 
requesting  exemption  from  this  requirement  because  of  previous 
work  experience  must  complete  necessary  forms  which  will  be 
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reviewed  by  a  Coordinator  of  the  Internship  Program  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  grade  of  "C"  is  required  in  all  business  courses. 

•  A  third  program  in  Office  Administration  has  been  proposed.  If  approved,  this  program  will 
be  a  non-teaching  four-year  program  leading  to  placement  in  high  level  secretarial  and/or  office 
administrative  positions. 

BASIC  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

BIO  111  Biological  Science  OR 

CHE  111  Intro  to  Chemistry  OR 

PSI  111  Physical  Science  OR 

PHY  111  General   Physics 

MAT  111  Quant.    &   Anal.   Thinking 

MAT  131  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 

CSK  101  Basic   Grammar 

HIS  100  Social    Institutions 

PED  Physical    Education 

EDU  110  Read,   for    College    Students 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

Second    ! 

0 

BIO     112 

CHE    112 

PHY     112 

PSI      112 

3-4 

MAT    112 

3 

MAT    142 

CSK    112 

3 

HIS      110 

3 

HED    112 

1 

•BED111 

i          3 

Biological    Science  OR 
General  Chemistry  OR 
General  Physics  OR 
Physical  Science 
Quant.  &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 
Analytic  Geog.   &  Calc. 
Ideas  &  Their  Expression 
World    History  to  1600 
Personal    Hygiene 
Elementary  Typewriting 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK 

221 

Ideas    &  Their   Expression 

3 

SPE 

200 

HUM 

211 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness 

OR 

HUM 

212 

ART 

211 

Intro,   to    Art   History  OR 

ART 

211 

MUS 

210 

Music  Appreciation  OR 

MUS 

210 

ENG 

211 

World    Literature  OR 

ENG 

212 

PHL 

210 

Philosophy 

3 

PHL 

210 

BED 

210 

Intro,   to    Business 

3 

BED 

211 

BED 

112' 

Intermediate  Typewriting 

2 

BED 

220 

BAD 

210 

Mathematics  for  Business 

3 

ECO 

212 

ECO 

211 

Prin.    of    Economics 

Macroeconomics 

3 
17 
JUNIOI 

Elect 

ive 

\  YEAR 

ACT 

311 

inter.  Accounting 

ACT 

211 

Princ.  of  Accounting   I 

3 

ACT 

212 

EDU 

310 

Foundations  of  Education 

3 

MKT 

310 

EDU 

330 

Educ.   Psych.   &  Meas. 

3 

EDU 

340 

BED 

310 

Business    Communication 

3 

BED 

420 

BAD 

200 

Intro,  to   Data  Processing 

3 
15 
SENIOI 

BED 

411 

R  YEAR 

ACT 

311 

Inter.  Accounting 

3 

EDU 

460 

BED 

410 

Princ.  of  Bus.  Educ. 

3 

EDU 

421 

BAD 

411 

Business  Law   I 

3 

EDU 

480 

BED 

412 

Secretarial    Internship 

3 

EDU 

450 

Teach,  of  Read,  in  Sec.  Schls 

3 

Elect 

ive 

3 

Introduction  to  Speech  3 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to    Art   History  OR 
Music    Appreciation    OR 
World    Literature   OR 
Philosophy  3 

Advanced   Typewriting  2 

Business   Machines  3 

Prin.  of  Economics: 
Microeconomics  3 

3 


Princ.  of  Accounting  II 

Marketing 

Human    Development 

Office   Management 

Adm.  Sec.   Procedures 


Methods  &  Materials 
Princ.  of  Sec.  Educ. 
Student  Teach,  in  Sec. 


A    placement   test    will    be    given   to    students   who    have    had    one   year    or    more    of   typewriting 
and/or  shorthand  to  determine  the  course  in  which  they  should  enter. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  — 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EDU  100  Freshman    Orientation 

BIO  111  Biological  Science  OR 

CHE  111  Intro,  to   Chemistry  OR 

PHY  111  General   Physics  OR 

PSI  111  Physical   Science 

MAT  111  Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 

MAT  131  Algebra  and  Trig. 

CSK  101  Basic  Grammar 

HIS  100  Social    Institutions 

PED  Physical   Education 

EDU  110  Reading   for   College  Stu. 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Second    Semester 

BIO  112  Biological  Science  OR 

CHE  112  General    Chemistry  OR 

PHY  112  General    Physics   OR 

PSI  112  Physical  Science 

MAT  112  Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 

MAT  142  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calc. 

CSK  112  Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

HIS  110  World    History  to  1600 

HED  112  Personal   Hygiene 

BED  111  Elem.  Typing 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK 

221 

HUM 

211 

ART 

211 

MUS 

210 

ENG 

211 

PHL 

210 

BED 

210 

BED 

112 

ECO 

211 

BED    221 


Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 

Intro,  to  Art  History  OR 

Music  Appreciation  OR 

World  Literature  OR 

Philosophy 

Introduction  to  Business 

Intermediate  Typewriting- 

Principles  of  Economics 

Microeconomics 

Elem.  Shorthand 


3 

SPE    200 

HUM  212 

ART    211 

MUS   210 

ENG    212 

3 

PHL     210 

3 

BED    222 

2 

BED    211 

BAD    210 

3 

ECO    212 

3 

Introduction  to  Speech  3 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to    Art   History  OR 
Music   Appreciation   OR 
World  Literature  OR 
Philosophy  3 

Intermediate   Shorthand  3 

Advanced   Typewriting  2 

Mathematics  for  Business  3 

Principles  of  Economics 
Microeconomics  3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


BED  310  Business    Communications 

BED  311  Adv.   Shorthand  &  Trans.   I 

ACT  211  Prin.  of  Accounting  I 

EDU  310  Foundations  of  Education 

EDU  330  Edu.   Psych.   &  Measurements 

BED  220  Business   Machines 


3 

BAD 

200 

3 

BED 

312 

3 

ACT 

212 

3 

EDU 

340 

3 

BED 

411 

3 

Elect 

ve 

Intro,  to   Data  Processing 
Adv.  Shorthand  &  Trans. 
Prin.  of   Accounting    II 
Human    Development 
Adm.  Sec.  Procedures 


17 


17-18 


SENIOR  YEAR 

MKT 

310 

Marketing 

3 

BED 

410 

Prin.  of  Bus.   Education 

3 

EDU 

460 

BAD 

411 

Business   Law   I 

3 

EDU 

421 

BED 

412 

Secretarial    Internship 

3 

EDU 

480 

BED 

420 

Office   Management 

3 

EDU 

450 

Teach,   of    Reading   in 
Secondary    Schools 

3 

Methods   &  Materials  3 

Prin.   of    Secondary   Education       3 
Student  Teach,  in  Sec.  Schls.      6 


18 

A  placement  test   will    be  given   to   determine  the   feasibility  of   which    class  a  student   should 
schedule. 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WALTER  T.  PACE,  DIVISION  CHAIRPERSON 

PURPOSE 

The  Division  of  Education  and  Human  Development  is  com- 
mitted to  striving  for  attainment  of  excellence;  therefore,  the 
instructional  program  focuses  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual. 
The  division's  basic  purposes  grow  out  of  its  expressed  philoso- 
phy. Within  this  philosophical  framework,  the  total  development 
of  each  individual  is  viewed  as  a  means  of  helping  each  student  to 
develop  those  competencies,  skills  and  behavior  which  are 
germane  to  providing  quality  leadership  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Division  of  Education  and  Human  Development  has  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1.  To  provide  a  background  of  professional  information  which 
is  relevant  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  teaching  as  a  worthy  pro- 
fession. 

3.  To  develop  those  understandings  among  pre-service  and  in- 
service  teachers,  as  they  relate  to  growth  and  develop- 
mental patterns  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils, 
which  enable  a  teacher  to  perform  more  effectively  in  the 
classroom. 

4.  To  provide  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers  with  those 
understandings  of  the  foundations  of  education,  (historical, 
philosophical,  psychological  and  sociological)  which  enable 
a  teacher  to  perform  more  effectively  in  the  classroom. 

5.  To  provide  meaningful  opportunities  for  pre-service  teach- 
ers to  engage  in  early  clinical  experiences  with  children  in 
a  variety  of  teaching-learning  situations,  and  to  reinforce  the 
early  clinical  experiences  which  pre-service  teachers  have 
had  with  children  through  professional  laboratory  experi- 
ences during  their  student  internship  in  cooperating  public 
schools. 

6.  To  develop  a  commitment  to  the  code  of  ethics  for  profes- 
sional educators. 
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7.    To  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  students  to  pursue 
graduate  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

PROGRAMS 

The  Division  of  Education  and  Human  Development  includes 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  and  the  Early  Childhood 
Laboratory  School. 

The  division  is  not  only  the  nucleus  of  the  teacher  education 
program,  but  is  in  like  vein,  an  auxiliary  service  for  an  additional 
division  which  offers  certain  teacher  education  curricula. 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  an  intensive  program  of 
study  for  Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3)  and  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation (4-9).  The  department  also  offers  professional  education 
courses  for  students  in  the  secondary  education  curricula. 

In  the  major  fields  of  early  childhood  education  and  intermedi- 
ate education  the  B.  S.  degree  is  conferred. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
provides  a  program  of  study  for  major  students.  The  department 
also  provides  a  service  program  for  all  students.  In  the  major 
field  of  physical  education,  the  B.  S.  degree  is  conferred.  The 
department  also  offers  a  minor  in  recreation  and  selected  courses 
in  the  area  of  health. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

MINNIE  T.  FORTE,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  develop  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  underlying  the  development  of  the  educational 
system. 

2.  To  develop  knowledge  of  the  sociological  and  psychological 
factors  which  influence  the  learning  process. 

3.  To  develop  knowledge  of  child  development  as  it  relates  to  the 
total  educational  experiences. 

4.  To  develop  knowledge  of  skills  and  competencies  required  for 
effective  teaching  in  the  chosen  field. 

5.  To  develop  competency  in  evaluating  the  results  of  teaching 
and  learning. 

6.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  requirements  apply  to  the  baccalaureate  degree 
programs  in  education: 

1.  For  baccalaureate  degrees  in  elementary  education,  early 
childhood  and  intermediate  education,  a  total  of  121  semes- 
ter hours  is  required  for  graduation. 

2.  Intermediate  education  majors  are  required  to  have  a  con- 
centration in  one  of  the  following  content  areas:  art  educa- 
tion, English  language  and  literature,  French,  Spanish,  gen- 
eral science,  physical  science,  history,  mathematics,  music, 
and  sociology.  Each  of  the  concentrations  above  requires  1 8 
semester  hours  with  the  exception  of  the  following  which 
require  semester  hours  as  shown:  art  education — 19  semes- 
ter hours;  general  science — 24  semester  hours;  and  physi- 
cal science  and  music — 23  semester  hours  respectively. 

3.  Although  early  childhood  education  majors  are  not  required 
to  have  a  concentration,  they  are  required  to  have  an  em- 
phasis in  art  and  music  combined  totaling  12  semester 
hours  in  addition  to  required  courses:  ART  411  and  MUS 
340. 

4.  Early  childhood  education  majors  are  required  to  complete 
29  hours  in  the  professional  sequence  of  education  courses, 
and  intermediate  education  majors  must  complete  32 
semester   hours   in   the   professional   education   sequence 
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inclusively.  Moreover,  a  grade  of  "C"  is  the  minimum  pass- 
ing grade  for  all  professional  education  courses  for  each  of 
the  above  majors. 
5.  Elementary  education  majors,  early  childhood  and  inter- 
mediate education  are  required  to  apply  for  admission  to 
Teacher  Education,  and  be  officially  admitted  to  the  Teacher 
Education  Program  before  they  are  permitted  to  take  any  of 
the  professional  education  courses.  In  order  for  a  student 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  a  mini- 
mum of  45  semester  hours  must  have  been  completed  with 
an  overall  grade  of  "C". 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  following  requirements  apply  to  any  student  who  plans  to 
pursue  a  teaching  degree  on  the  elementary  or  secondary  school 
level: 

1.  A  student  is  eligible  to  file  an  application  with  the  depart- 
mental chairman  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education 
Program  upon  the  completion  of  the  freshman  course  of 
study. 

2.  The  departmental  chairman  will  present  the  application  with 
his  recommendation  to  the  Teacher  Education  Committee. 

3.  The  Teacher  Education  Committee  will  review  each  stu- 
dent's application,  notify  the  applicant,  the  chairman,  and 
the  student's  advisor  by  letter  within  two  weeks  regarding 
the  applicant's  teacher  education  status. 

4.  Eligible  transfer  students  entering  the  University  must  file  a 
formal  application  for  Admission  to  the  Teacher  Education 
Program  at  the  time  of  their  initial  registration. 

5.  Eligible  returning  students  who  have  not  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  must  file  a  formal 
application  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  their  re-entry 
into  the  University. 

6.  In  terms  of  specificity,  the  following  requirements  must  be 
met  before  an  applicant  is  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Program: 

a.  The  applicant  must  have  completed  the  freshman  course 
of  study. 

b.  The  applicant  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.00 
or  above. 

c.  The  applicant  must  possess  good  physical  and  mental 
health  as  officially  verified  by  the  University  Physician. 
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d.  The  applicant  must  have  an  acceptable  department 
rating  officially  verified  by  the  Associate  Deans  of  Stu- 
dents. 

e.  The  applicant  must  evidence  competency  in  language 
usage  and  place  in  the  teaching-learning  situation. 

f.  The  applicant  must  be  personally  fit  for  and  have  in- 
terests suitable  to  the  profession  of  teaching  as  verified 
by  the  Counseling  Center. 

7.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education 
Program,  but  who  subsequently  fails  to  maintain  a  minimal 
grade-point  average  of  2.00  will  be  immediately  withdrawn 
from  the  program. 

8.  Students  may  be  granted  conditional  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Program: 

a.  If  not  more  than  four  semester  hours  of  the  freshman 
studies  lack  completion. 

b.  If  their  health,  speech,  deportment,  personality,  interest 
or  any  other  deficiencies  are  corrective. 

9.  Students  who  have  been  admitted  conditionally  to  the  Teach- 
er Education  Program  and  who  fail  to  remove  specific  defi- 
ciencies within  a  year  will  be  notified  to  withdraw  from  the 
program. 

10.  An  applicant  who  has  not  been  approved  for  admission  to 
Teacher  Education  Program  will  be  permitted  to  file  a  sup- 
plementary application  when  he  has  met  the  necessary 
qualifications. 

11.  The  University,  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Teacher 
Education  Committee,  reserves  the  right  to  modify,  delete, 
or  add  to  the  foregoing  requirements  if  the  need  arises.  The 
student  should,  therefore,  consult  his  chairman,  concerning 
the  most  recent  changes  in  admission  to  the  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Program. 

ADMISSION  TO  STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  following  requirements  apply  to  any  student  who  plans  to 
engage  in  student  teaching  on  either  the  elementary  or  secondary 
school  level: 

1.  Each  student  must  take  the  Teacher  Education  Examination 
Test  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

2.  Each  student  who  plans  to  teach  on  the  elementary  or  secon- 
dary school  level  must  file  an  application  for  student  teach- 
ing with  the  chairman  of  his  department  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  junior  year. 
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3.  Student  teaching  applications  will  be  presented  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Committee  by  the  Chairman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluation  and  approval  or  disapproval. 

4.  After  the  student  teacher's  application  has  been  evaluated, 
the  Committee  will  notify  the  applicant  by  letter  within  two 
weeks  regarding  the  student's  Teacher  Education  Status. 
The  student  teaching  applicant  will  be  notified  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: 

a.  The  applicant  will  be  notified  that  he  has  been  approved 
subject  to  the  final  completion  of  all  prerequisites,  and 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  the  required  stan- 
dards for  admission  at  the  time  he  is  scheduled  to 
engage  in  student  teaching. 

b.  The  applicant  will  be  notified  that  he  has  been  dis- 
approved, with  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  disapproval. 

5.  The  following  specific  requirements  for  student  teaching 
must  be  met  before  an  applicant  will  be  admitted  to  student 
teaching: 

a.  The  applicant  must  have  completed  the  professional 
education  sequence. 

b.  The  applicant  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.00 
or  above. 

c.  The  applicant  must  have  exhibited  acceptable  standards 
of  deportment  of  the  University  and  the  community  of 
Fayetteville. 

d.  The  applicant  must  possess  good  health  as  officially 
verified  by  the  University  physician. 

e.  The  applicant  must  have  the  approval  and  recommenda- 
tion of  his  major  departmental  chairman. 

6.  If  a  student  has  been  approved  for  admission  to  student 
teaching,  and  does  not  complete  all  prerequisites  or  main- 
tain the  standards  for  admission  at  the  time  he  is  scheduled 
to  begin  his  directed  experiences,  his  case  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  before  he  is 
allowed  to  re-enter  the  student  teaching  program  at  a  later 
date. 

PRESCHOOL  LABORATORY 

Fayetteville  State  University's  Preschool  Laboratory  for  Pre- 
Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  children  is  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  purposes  of  the 
school  are:  (1)  training  of  personnel  who  will  serve  young  chil- 
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dren;  (2)  training  of  pre-kindergarten  and  kindergarten  children 
and  their  parents;  and  (3)  developing  materials  and  new  tech- 
niques used  in  teaching  young  children. 

Laboratory  experiences  are  of  vital  importance  in  any  teacher 
training  program.  The  school  affords  opportunity  for  early  child- 
hood education  majors  to  be  in  constant  contact  and  involve- 
ment with  youngsters  throughout  the  school  year. 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  K-3 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Second    Semester 


BIO  111  Biological   Science  OR 

CHE  111  Introduction  to  Chemistry  OR 

PHY  111  General    Physics  OR 

PSI  111  Physical   Science 

MAT  111  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 

CSK  101  Basic  Grammar 

HIS  100  Social  Institutions 

PED  Physical   Education   (Activity) 

EDU  110  Reading  for   College  Stu 


BIO     112 

)R 

CHE    112 

PHY    111 

3-4 

PSI      112 

3 

MAT    112 

3 

CSK    112 

3 

HIS     110 

/)          1 

HED    112 

3 

Biological  Science  OR 
General   Chemistry  OR 
General   Physics  OR 
Physical  Science 
Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 
Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
World    History  to  1600 
Personal  Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


15 


16-17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK  221  Ideas  &  Their  Expression  3 

HUM  211  Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 

ART  211  Intro,  to  Art  History  OR 

MUS  210  Music  Appreciation  OR 

ENG  211  World  Literature  OR 

PHL  210  Philosophy  3 

HIS  211  The  U.S.  to  1865  3 

PSY  210  General  Psychology  3 

GGY  210  Prin.  of  Geography  3 

15 


SPE  200  Introduction  to  Speech                    3 

HUM  212  Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 

ART  211  Intro,  to  Art  History  OR 

MUS  210  Music  Appreciation  OR 

ENG  212  World   Literature  OR 

PHL  210  Philosophy                                          3 

HIS  212  The  U.S.  Since  1865                         3 

GEO  311  OR  GEO  312     Intro,  to  Geology      3 

ANT  210  Intro,  to  Anthropology                     3 


15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

MUS 

340 

Early  Childhood  Music 

3 

EDU 

330 

PED 

260 

Theory  &  Pract.  in  Elem. 

EDU 

360 

Physical    Education 

3 

HED 

321 

EDU 

411 

Teach.   Read,  in  Elem.  Schls. 

3 

HED 

421 

EDU 

310 

Found,  of  Education 

3 

ART 

411 

EDU 

340 

Human    Development 

3 

ART 

310 

EDU 

352 

Found,  of  Early  Child.  Edu. 

3 

ENG    300     Children's  Literature 
Free    Electives  in   Art   &  Music 


EDU    412 


18 


SENIOR  YEAR 

3  EDU    420 

12 
—  EDU    470 


Edu.  Psych.  &  Measurements  3 

Audio-Visual  Education  3 
Health  in   Early  Child.  Edu.  OR 

Prin.,  Prac.  &  Proc.  in  Hea.  Edu.  3 

Art  in  Childhood  Education  3 
Creat.   Art   Exper.   for  Young 

Children  2 

Corrective   &  Remedial  Read.  3 


Methds.,  Mtrls.,  Prac,  &  Obser. 
in   Early  Child.   Education  6 

Student  Teach,  in  Elem.  Schls.     6 


15 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Second    Semester 


BIO 

111 

CHE 

111 

PHY 

111 

PSI 

111 

MAT 

111 

CSK 

101 

HIS 

100 

PED 

EDU 

110 

CSK 

221 

HUM 

211 

ART 

211 

ENG 

211 

PHL 

210 

HIS 

211 

PSY 

210 

GGY 

210 

Biological   Science  OR 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  OR 
General    Physics   OR 

Physical   Science  3-4 

Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking  3 

Basic   Grammar  3 

Social    Institutions  3 
Physical   Education  (Activity)          1 

Reading  tor   College  Stu.  3 


BIO 

112 

CHE 

112 

PHY 

112 

PSI 

112 

MAT 

112 

CSK 

112 

HIS 

110 

HED 

112 

Biological    Science  OR 
General   Cehmistry  OR 
General    Physics   OR 
Physical   Science 
Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 
Ideas   &  Their  Expression 
World    History  to  1600 
Personal   Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Ideas   &  Their  Expression  3 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,   to    Art   History  OR 
World  Literature  OR 
Philosophy  3 

The  U.S.  to  1865  3 

General   Psychology  3 

Principles    of   Geography  3 


15 


HUM  212     Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
ART    211      Intro,   to    Art   History  OR 
ENG   212     World   Literature  OR 
PHL    210     Philosophy 
HIS     212     The  U.S.  Since  1865 
GEO  311  OR  GEO  312     Intro,  to  Geology 
SOC   210     Principles  of  Sociology 
ECO   211      Principles   of   Economics: 
Macroeconomics 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


PED  322 

MUS  210 

HED  322 

HED  421 

EDU  310 


Phy.   Edu.  in   Inter.  Grades  3 

Music  Appreciation  3 

Health  Edu.  in  Interm.  Grades  OR 
Prin.,  Prac,  &  Prac.  in  Hea. 

Education  3 
Found,  of   Edu.   (His.,   Phil., 

and    Soc.)  3 

EDU    340     Human    Development  3 


EDU    330     Educ.   Psychology  &  Meas. 

EDU    360     Audio-Visual   Education 

EDU    411     Teach,  of  Read,  in  Elem.  Schls. 

MUS  350     Music 

Concentration   OR  Elective 

ART    311      Arts  and   Crafts 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ENG   300     Children's  Literature 
EDU    400     The   Middle   School    Program 
EDU    412     Corrective   &  Remed.   Reading 
EDU    410     Edu.  of  the   Except.   Child. 
Concentration  OR  Elective 


EDU 
EDU 


430 
470 


Methds.   in   Interm 
Student  Teach,  in 


Schls.  Edu. 
Elem.  Schls. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION 

ROOSEVELT  L.  HOMES,  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
has  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  experiences  which  will  aid  the  student  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  good  physical  and  mental  health. 

2.  To  provide  opportunities  for  participation  in  wholesome 
recreation  activities. 

3.  To  provide  technical  training  in  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion for  those  persons  interested  in  teaching  and  physical 
education  on  the  secondary  school  level. 

4.  To  provide  training  for  those  persons  interested  in  directing 
programs  for  community  recreation,  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work,  camping,  recreation  areas  of  industrial  concerns  and 
other  such  agencies,  and  coaching. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

During  the  freshman  year  all  students  are  required  to  take 
health  and  physical  education. 

All  students  enrolled  in  physical  education  or  recreation  classes 
are  required  to  wear  uniforms  prescribed  by  the  department. 
Swimming  suits  purchased  from  the  University  Bookstore  are  re- 
quired of  all  physical  education  majors  in  swimming  classes. 

All  entering  physical  education  majors  will  be  given  a  classifi- 
cation test  in  swimming.  This  test  will  be  on  the  advanced  be- 
ginner level  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Program.  Those  students 
who  are  not  able  to  pass  this  test  will  be  required  to  take  a  non- 
credit  swimming  course  to  up-grade  their  swimming  skills. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  certification  requirements  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  the  courses  in  first  aid,  safety  education, 
athletic  injuries  and  adapted  physical  education  have  been 
changed  from  a  physical  education  designation  to  health  educa- 
tion designation.  This  will  give  majors  eight  required  hours  and 
three  elective  hours  in  health;  34  required  hours  and  three  elec- 
tive hours  in  physical  education;  44  hours  are  utilized  by  the 
General  Education  Program;  24  hours  in  education  courses;  six 
hours  of  science;  three  elective  hours  in  recreation;  three  hours  in 
psychology;  and  three  hours  of  free  electives.  This  would  consti- 
tute a  total  of  125  semester  hours  for  graduation. 
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MINOR  IN  RECREATION 

A  minimum  of  twenty-one  semester  hours  credit  is  required  for 
a  minor  in  recreation.  The  curriculum  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 

Recreation  minors  are  required  during  the  second  semester  of 
their  junior  year  to  serve  nine  weeks,  27  clock  hours  as  assistants 
in  recreation  agencies  in  the  community. 

A  student  must  make  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  each  recrea- 
tion minor  subject. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 


EDU 

BIO 

CHE 

PHY 

PSI 

MAT 

MAT 

CSK 

HIS 

PED 

EDU 

PED 


100 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
10 
100 

110 
000 


Freshman   Orientation 
Biological  Science  OR 
Intro,  to  Chemistry  OR 
General   Physical   OR 
Physical   Science 
Quan.    &  Anal.  Thinking   OR 
Algebra  &  Trig. 
Basic  Grammar 
Social    Institutions 
Physical   Education 
Read,  for   College  Students 
Swimming  (Non  Sw.) 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

Second    i 

0 

BIO     112 

CHE    112 

PHY    112 

PSI      112 

3-4 

MAT    112 

\ 

MAT    220 

3 

CSK    112 

3 

HIS     110 

3 

HED    112 

1 

PED    200 

3 

PED    250 

0 

Biological  Science  OR 

General    Chemistry   OR 

General    Physics   OR 

Physical    Science 

Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  OR 

Applied   Calculus 

Ideas   &  Their  Expressions 

World    History  to  1600 

Personal  Hygiene 

Swimming 

Rhythms    (9wks.)    Basket. 

(9wks.) 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


16-17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CSK  221 

HUM  211 

ART  211 

MUS  210 

ENG  211 

PHL  210 

PED  131 

PED  270 

PED  220 

ZOO  211 

PSY  210 


Ideas  &  Their  Expressions 
Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness  OR 
Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 
Music  Appreciation  OR 
World   Literature  OR 
Intro,  to  Philosophy 
Theory  of  Phy.   Education 
Football  (M),  Speedball   (W) 
(6wks.)    Gym   I    (MW)   (12wks.) 

Soccer  (9wks.),  Bowling 

(9wks.) 

Anatomy   &  Physiology 
General    Psychology 


EDU    340     Human   Development 
EDU    310     Foundations   of    Education 
PED    260     Theory   &  Prac.  of  Phy.   Edu. 

Elementary 
PED    240     Field  Hockey  (W),  Wrestling 

(9wks),  Vollball.  (MW)  (9wks 
PED  211  Track  (9wks.),  Dance  I  (9wks 
PED    311      His.  &  Princ.  of  Phy.  Ed.  Cur 


(M 


3 

SPE 

200 

Introduction  to  Speech 

3 

)R 

HUM 

212 

Man  &  His  Creat.  Awareness 

OR 

ART 

211 

Intro,  to   Art  History  OR 

MUS 

210 

Music   Appreciation  OR 

ENG 

212 

World   Literature  OR 

3 

PHL 

210 

Philosophy 

3 

3 

HED 

372 

First  Aid 

3 

1 

PED 

230 

Softball    (W),    Baseball   (M), 
Gym    II    (9wks.)    Gym    (MW) 
(9wks.) 

1 

1 

PED 

201 

Swimming    II 

1 

3 

Free 

Elective 

3 

3 

ZOO 

321 

Vertebrate   Physiology 

3 

17 

17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

3 

PED 

331 

Kinesiology 

3 

3 

PED 

Health  Education  Elective 

3 

REC 

Recreation   Elective 

3 

PED 

362 

Sports  Officiating 

2 

<1) 

PED 

Physical   Education   Elective 

3 

1 

1 

PED 

210 

Dance  II  (9wks.).  Tennis  I 
(9wks.) 

1 

3 

PED 

202 

Life   Saving   (9wks.),   Archery 

— 

(9wks.) 

1 

16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


PED    411     Organ.   &  Admin.  Phy.  Edu. 
PED    421     Meas.    &   Eval.    in   Hea.    & 

Phy.    Edu. 
HED    431     Adapted   Physical   Education 
PED    280     Golf   (9wks.),   Badmin.   (9wks.) 
PED    290     Mod.   Dance  (9wks.),  Sec. 

Games  (9wks.) 
Free    Elective 
EDU    450     Teach,  of  Read,  in  the  Sec. 

Schools 


17 


EDU    421      Princ.  of  Secondary   Edu. 
EDU    460     Methds.   in   Secondary   Edu. 
EDU    480     Student  Teach,  in  Sec.  Schls. 


MINOR  IN  RECREATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First    Semester 

General   Education   Courses 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Second    Semester 

PED    200     Swimming  I 
General  Education   Courses 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Recreation  Skills  (Elective) 
General  Education  Courses 
Major  Courses 


ART    311     Art  and   Crafts 
Major  Courses 


REC    411      Recreation   &  Practice 
PED    210     Dance  II  &  Tennis  I 
PED    211     Track  &  Dance  I 


General   Education   Courses 
Major   Courses 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


2  REC    312     Organ.  &  Adm.  in  Com.  Rec. 
HED   372     First   Aid 

Major  Courses 

SENIOR  YEAR 

3  REC    412     Communication  Recreation 
1               REC    422     Camping 

1  Major  Courses 
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ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

Fayetteville  State  University,  through  its  Fort  Bragg  Center  only, 
offers  twenty-three  (23)  Associate  of  Arts  Degrees.  Students  who 
wish  to  pursue  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  should  apply  for  ad- 
mission through: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Fort  Bragg-Pope  Air  Force  Base  Center 

Fayetteville  State  University 

P.  O.  Box  156 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  28307 
Associate  of  Arts  degrees  are  offered  in  the  following  disci- 
plines: 

ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— ART 

FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 

Sem. 

First 

Semester 

Hrs. 

Second    Semester 

Hrs. 

CSK 

112 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

3 

CSK 

221 

Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

3 

MAT 

111 

Quan.   &  Anal.  Thinking 

3 

MAT 

112 

Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 

3 

BIO 

111 

Biological   Science 

4 

BIO 

112 

Biological   Science 

4 

ART 

111 

Basic    Design 

2 

ART 

112 

Lettering  &  Poster  Design 

2 

ART 

212 

Elem.    Freehand   Drawing 

3 

ART 

311 

Arts  &  Crafts 

3 

PED 

Physical   Education 

1 
16 
SECOND 

HED 
YEAR 

112 

Personal  Hygiene 

2 

17 

HUM 

211 

Humanities 

3 

HUM 

212 

Humanities 

3 

HIS 

100 

Social   Institutions 

3 

PHL 

210 

Intro,  to    Philosophy 

3 

Art 

342 

Sculpture 

3 

ART 

450 

Studio    Art 

3 

ART 

312 

Drawing    &   Painting 

3 

ART 

412 

Adv.    Drawing  &  Painting 

3 

ART 

430 

Ceramics 

3 

ART 

432' 

Photography 

3 

— 

ART 

210 

Survey  of  Art 

3 

•  Elective 
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ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— BIOLOGY 


FIRST  YEAR 


First  Semester 

ENG  110  Grammar  and    Composition 

MAT  120  Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  I 

ZOO  111  General   Zoology 

CHE  111  Intro,    to    Chemistry 

BO  211  General   Botany 

PED  Physical    Education 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

16 


Second    Semester 


ENG  111  Composition    and    Literature 

MAT  121  Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II 

ZOO  112  General  Zoology 

CHE  112  General    Chemistry 

PHL  210  Intro,  to    Philosophy 

HED  112  Personal   Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
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SECOND  YEAR 


CHE    211     Quantitative   Chemistry  4 

ZOO   311      Comparative    Anatomy  3 

MAT    142     Anal.   Geo.   &  Calculus   I  3 

HIS/HUM     Elective  3 

Social  Science   Elective  3 


CHE    212      Analytical   Chemistry  5 

ZOO   312     Comparative   Anatomy  3 

BOT    322     Bacteriology   (Microbiology)  3 

HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

Social  Science   Elective  3 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST  YEAR 


First 

ENG 
MAT 
BED 


Semester 

110     Grammar  and  Composition 


120     Intro,  to   Contemp.  Mat   I 
210     Introduction   to   Business 
HIS/HUM     Elective 
Natural    Science  Elective 
PED  Physical    Education 


Sem.  Sem. 

Hrs.  Second    Semester  Hrs. 

3  ENG    111      Composition  and   Literature  3 

3  MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  II  3 

3  BED  111-112     Typewriting  2 

3  HIS/HUM     Elective  3 

4  ECO   211      Prin.  of  Eco.  Macroeco.  3 
1  HED    112      Personal    Hygiene  2 


ECO   212  Prin.  of  Eco.  Microeco. 

ACT    211  Prin.  of  Accounting  I 

MGM  320  Small    Business   Management 

BED    310  Business  Communications 

BAD    411  Business  Law   I 


■cor 

JD  YEAR 

3 

ACT 

212 

3 

MKT 

310 

3 

BAD 

200 

3 

PSY 

210 

3 

SPE 

200 

Prin.   of   Accounting    II  3 

Marketing  3 

Intro,  to   Data  Processing  3 

General   Psychology  3 

Intro,  to  Speech  3 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— CHEMISTRY 


First  Semester 

ENG  110     Grammar    &   Composition 

MAT  120     Intro,  to    Contemp.   Mat   I 

CHE  111      Introduction  to  Chemistry 

CHE  211     Quantitative    Chemistry 
PED  Physical   Education 


FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
3 
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Second    Semester 

ENG    111      Composition    &  Literature 


MAT  121 
CHE  112 
CHE 
HED 


212 
112 


Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II 
General    Chemistry 
Analytical   Chemistry 
Personal   Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
4 
5 
2 


SECOND  YEAR 


CHE    221     Organic   Chemistry  3 

MAT    142     Anal.  Geo.  &  Calculus  I  4 

PHY    111      General   Physics  4 

HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

Social  Science  Elective  3 

CHE    331     Organic    Chemistry — Lab.  1 


CHE    222     Organic   Chemistry  3 

MAT   241      Anal.  Geo.  &  Calculus  II  3 

PHY    112     General    Physics  4 

HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

Social  Science  Elective  3 

CHE    232     Organic   Chemistry — Lab.  1 


ASSOCIATE  OR  ARTS— EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 


FIRST  YEAR 


First    Semester 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition 


Hrs. 

3 


Second    Semester 

ENG    111      Composition   and    Literature 


Sem. 
Hrs. 
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MAT    120      Intro,   to    Contemp.    Mat 
Natural    Science  Elective 
HIS/HUM     Elective 
EDU    360     Audio-Visual   Education 
PED  Physical    Education 


3  MAT    121      Intro,  to   Contemp.  Mat   II 

4  Natural   Science  Elective 
3  HIS/HUM      Elective 

3  HED    112      Personal   Hygiene 


English/Foreign   Language  Elective 
PSY    210     Intro,  to   Psychology 
GEO   311      Introduction  to  Geology 
EDU    310     Foundations  of  Education 
MUS  340     Early  Childhood  Music 
ART    310     Creat.   Art  Exp.  for  Young 
Children 


SECOND  YEAR 

3  English/Foreign    Language   Elective 

3  PHL    210      Intro,  to    Philosophy 

3  SOC   210     Principles  of  Sociology   OR 

3  ANT    210      Intro,  to   Antrhopology 

3  EDU    340     Human    Development 

Music    Elective 

3  HED   321      Hea.  in  Early  Childhood  Ed.  OR 

—  HED    421      Prin.,   Prac.   &   Proce.   in    Hea. 

18  Ed. 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS— ENGLISH 


FIRST  YEAR 


First    Semester 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition 
MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   I 
SPE     310     Public   Speaking 
Natural    Science  Elective 
PED  Physical    Education 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
3 


Second    Semester 

ENG    111      Composition   and    Literature 
ENG    231      Advanced   Grammar 
MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.   Mat    II 
Natural    Science  Elective 
HED  Personal   Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


SECOND  YEAR 


ENG    211      World    Literature 
ENG    311      Engligh    Literature 
ENG    321      American   Literature 
ENG   341      Advanced  Composition 
Humanities    Elective 


3 

ENG    212     World   Literature 

3 

3 

ENG    222      History  of  the   English    Lang. 

3 

3 

ENG   312     English  Literature 

3 

3 

ENG   322     American  Literature 

3 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— FRENCH 


FIRST  YEAR 


First    Semester 

ENG    110     Grammar  and   Composition 

MAT    120     Intro,  to   Contemp.  Mat  I 

Natural   Science    Elective 

FRE     211      Intermediate    French" 

HIS/HUM     Elective 

PED  Physical    Education 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 


Second    Semester 

ENG    111      Composition  and  Literature 

MAT    121      Intro,  to   Contemp.   Mat    II 

Natural   Science    Elective 

FRE     212      Intermediate  French  I  ' 

HIS/HUM      Elective 

HED    112      Personal   Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 


ENG    211      World  Literature 
FRE    311      French  Conversation  I 
FRE     321      French   Civil.  &  Culture 
Social  Science   Elective 
Elective 


SECOND  YEAR 

3  FRE     312      Conversation  &  Composition  3 

3  FRE    331      Survey  of   French   Lit.   II  3 

3  PHL    210      Intro,    to    Philosophy  3 

3  Social  Science    Elective  3 

3  Elective  3 


•  The    student    is   able    to    initiate    language   study   with    FRE   211. 
previously  completed  two  years  of  the  language  in  high  school 


Intermediate    French 


15 
if    he    has 
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ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— GENERAL  EDUCATION 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                                  Hrs.               Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition             3               ENG    111      Composition   and   Literature  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   I                3               MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II  3 

HIS/HUM      Elective                                                3               HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

Natural   Science   Elective                                    4               Natural   Science    Elective  4 

PED               Physical   Education                           1                HED    112      Personal  Hygiene  2 

14  15 

SECOND  YEAR 

English/Foreign  Language   Elective                   3               English/Foreign    Language    Elective  3 

SOC    210     Principles  of  Sociology                   3               PSY    210     General   Psychology  3 

PHL    210     Intro,  to   Philosophy                         3               Electives  6 

Electives                                                                   6  — 

—  12 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— GENERAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
PROSPECTIVE  BIOLOGY  MAJORS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                               Hrs.              Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition             3               ENG    111      Composition  and   Literature  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  I                 3               MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II  3 

ZOO    111     General   Zoology                               3               ZOO    112     General    Zoology  3 

CHE    111      Introduction  to  Chemistry               3               CHE    112     General   Chemistry  4 

PED               Physical    Education                           1                HED    112     Personal  Hygiene  2 

12  15 

SECOND  YEAR 

BOT    211     General   Botany                                  3               CHE    212     Analytical  Chemistry  5 

CHE    211     Quantitative   Chemistry                     4               English/Foreign   Language  Elective  3 

English/Foreign   Language  Elective                   3               HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

HIS/HUM      Elective                                                3               PHL    210     Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

Social  Science   Elective                                       3               Social  Science  Elective  3 

16  18 

ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— GENERAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
PROSPECTIVE  CHEMISTRY  MAJORS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                               Hrs.              Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and   Composition            3               ENG    111      Composition   and   Literature  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  I                 3               MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II  3 

CHE    111      Introduction  to  Chemistry               3               CHE    112     General    Chemistry  4 

HIS/HUM      Elective                                                3               HIS/HUM     Elective  3 

PED              Physical    Education                           1                HED    112     Personal   Hygiene  2 

13  15 
SECOND  YEAR 

CHE    211      Quantitative   Chemistry                      4                CHE    212     Analytical   Chemistry  5 
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MAT    142     Anal.   Geo.   &  Calculus   I  4  PHL    210      Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

PHY     111      General    Physics  4  PHY     112     General    Physics  4 

English/Foreign   Language    Elective  3  English/Foreign    Language   Elective  3 

HIS/HUM      Elective  3  HIS/HUM      Elective  3 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— GEOGRAPHY 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                                  Hrs.               Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition             3                ENG    111      Composition   and    Literature  3 

GGY   210     Principles  of  Geography                  3                GGY  220      Regional    Geography  3 

HIS     110     World    History  to  1600                      3                HIS      120     World    History  Since  1600  3 

MAT    120      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   I                  3                MAT    121      Intro,  to   Contemp.   Mat    II  3 

Elective                                                                    3               Elective  3 

PED               Physical    Education                             1                 HED    112      Personal   Hygiene  2 


SECOND  YEAR 

English/Foreign    Language    Elective  3  English/Foreign  Language  Elective  3 

GGY   440     Urban   Geography  3  GGY  310      Economic   Geography  3 

GGY   360     Climates  3  GGY  431      Political   Geography  3 

Social  Science  Electives  6  Social  Science  Electives  6 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— GERMAN 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem 

First    Semester                                                  Hrs.               Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition             3               ENG    111      Composition  and  Literature  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   I                 3               MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II  3 

Natural    Science  Elective                                     4               Natural    Science  Elective  4 

GER   211      Intermediate  German                                       GER   212     Intermediate  German  3 

HIS/HUM     Elective                                                3               HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

PED               Physical    Education                             1                 HED    112      Personal    Hygiene  2 


GER    211      Intermediate  German 
GER   310     Advanced  Conver.  &  Phon. 
GER   321     German    Civilization 
GER    410     Survey  of   Ger.    Lit. 

Origin  to   1900 
PHL    210     Introduction  to   Philosophy 
Social   Science  Elective 


•The  student   is  able  to  initiate   language  study  with    GER  211 — Intermediate  German    if  he  has 
previously   completed    two   years    of   the   language    in   high    school. 

ASSOCIATE  OR  ARTS— HISTORY 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester  Hrs.  Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition  3  ENG    111      Composition   and    Literature  3 
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■cor 

JD  YEAR 

ENG    211 

World   Literature 

3 

3 

GER   330 

History  of  German   Lang. 

3 

3 

GER   420 

Survey  of  Ger.  Lit..  1900-Pre. 

3 

GER    421 

Advanced    Grammar 

3 

3 

Social  Sci 

ence  Elective 

3 

3 
3 

15 

HIS     110     World   History  to  1600 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  I 

Social   Science   Elective 

Elective 

PED  Physical    Education 


3 

HIS 

120 

3 

MAT 

121 

3 

POL 

210 

3 

HIS 

211 

1 

HED 

112 

World   History  Since  1600 
Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II 
Prin.  of  American  Govt. 
U.S.  to  1865 
Personal   Hygiene 


SECOND  YEAR 


Natural    Science   Elective 
HIS     212     U.S.   Since   1865 
History    Electives 
English/Foreign  Language  Electives 


Natural    Science  Elective 

PHL    210      Intro,  to    Philosophy 

History    Electives 

English/Foreign  Language  Elective 

Social  Science   Elective 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION 


FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 

First    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  I  3 

Natural   Science  Elective  4 

HIS/HUM     Elective  3 

EDU    360     Audio-visual   Education  3 

PED              Physical    Education  1 


Second    Semester 

ENG    111      Composition   and   Literature 

MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II 

Natural    Science   Elective 

HIS/HUM     Elective 

HED    112     Personal    Hygiene 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

3 
3 

4 
3 

1 


SECOND  YEAR 


English/Foreign   Language  Elective 
PSY    210     Introduction  to  Psychology 
EDU    310     Foundations  of  Education 
PED    322     Phy.   Edu.  in  the  Inter.  Grds. 
GGY   210     Principles  of  Geography 
EDU    411     Teach,  of  Read,  in  the  ELEM. 
School 
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English/Foreign   Language  Elective 
PHL    210     Introduction  to  Philosophy 
EDU    340     Human    Development 
ANT    210      Introduction  to  Antthro. 
HED    322     Hea.  Edu.  in  the  Inter.  Grades 
EDU    410      Edu.  of  the   Except.  Child 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— MATHEMATICS 


18 


FIRST  YEAR 


First    Semester 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Second    Semester 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition 

MAT    131     Algebra  &  Trigonometry 

PHY    111     General   Physics 

Social   Science   Elective 

CSC    101      Comp.  Prog.  Lang.  (FORTRAN) 

PED  Physical   Education 


3  ENG    111      Composition  and  Literature 

3  MAT    142     Anal.  Geo.  &  Calculus   I 

4  PHY    112     General    Physics 

3  MAT   262     Modern    Geometry 

3  Social   Science  Elective 

1  HED    112     Personal    Hygiene 


3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

20 


SECOND  YEAR 


MAT   361      Intro,  to   Modern  Algebra   I 
MAT    241     Anal.   Geo.   &  Calculus   II 
MAT   351      Probability   &  Statistics 
MAT   390     Set  Theory 
HIS/HUM     Elective 
English/Foreign  Language   Elective 


MAT   362     Intro,  to  Modern  Algebra  II 
MAT   242     Anal.  Geo.  &  Calculus   III 
MAT    312      History  of   Math 
MAT   251     Linear  Algebra 
HIS/HUM     Elective 
English/Foreign   Language  Elective 
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ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— MATHEMATICS/COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


FIRST  YEAR 


First    Semester 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition  3 

MAT    131      Algebra  &  Trigonometry  3 

CSC    101      Comp.  Prog.  Lang.  (FORTRAN)  3 

PHY     111      General    Physics  4 

Social  Science   Elective  3 

PED               Physical    Education  1 


Sem. 

Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    111      Composition  and  Literature  3 

Applied   Calculus  4 

Comp.    Prog.   Lang.    (COBOL)  3 

Intro,  to    Numerical   Methods  3 

General    Physics  4 

Personal    Hygiene  2 


MAT 

220 

CSC 

102 

CSC 

310 

PHY 

112 

HED 

112 

SECOND  YEAR 


SCS    201      Basic   Comput.   Org.   & 

Assembly  Language 
CSC    200     Computer  Operation 
CSC    401      Linear   Programming 
CSC    400     Bus.  Comp.  Sys.  &  Application 
HIS/HUM      Elective 
English/Foreign   Language   Elective 


CSC    302      Comp.   Organ.   &  Logic  3 

CSC    300     Comp.  Applications  in  Math  3 

HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

Social  Science    Elective  3 

English/Foreign    Language   Elective  3 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— MUSIC 


First    Semester 

Freshman    Orientation 
Mathematics   Elective 
Basic  Grammar 
Social   Institutions 
Read,  tor  College  Students 
Physical    Education   Elective 
Basic    Musicianship 
MUS  110  OR   191      Chorus/Band 
MUS    170     Principal    Instru.  or  Voice 


EDU 

100 

MAT 

CSK 

101 

HIS 

100 

EDU 

110 

PED 

MUS 

100 

FIRST  YEAR 

Jem. 
Hrs. 

Second    Semester 

Sem. 
Hrs. 

0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
0 

MAT              Mathematics    Elective 

CSK    112     Ideas    &  Their   Expression 

HIS      110     World    History  to   1600 

PED    112     Personal   Hygiene 

MUS    182     Theory    I 

MUS   180     Principal   Instru.  OR  Voice 

MUS  110  OR   192      Chorus/Band 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1 

16 

SECOND  YEAR 


SCI  Science   Elective 

CSK    221      Ideas   &  Their  Expression 

HUM  Humanities    Elective 

MUS   281      Theory    II 

MUS   270      Principal   Instru.  OR  Voice 

MUS  110  OR  191      Chorus/Band 


MUS 


Music    Electives 


SCI  Science   Elective 

SPE    200      Introduction  to  Speech 

HUM  Humanities    Elective 

MUS  382     Theory   III 

MUS  280     Principal   Instru.  OR  Voice 

MUS  110  OR  192      Chorus/Band 


MUS 


Music    Electives 


Music  Minor 


Applied  Music 

4 

Ensemble 

4 

MUS    100 

Basic    Musicianship 

0 

MUS    182 

Theory    I 

3 

MUS   281 

3 

MUS   210 

Music   Appreciation 

3 

MUS" 

Music   Electives 

6 

23 


'  Music    electives    may    be   chosen   from   the  areas    of    music    history   and    literature,   theory,   music 

methods  and  instrumental  classes. 
No.    1     MUS  191   (Marching  Band)  may  fulfill  the  general  studies  requirement  in  physical  education. 
No.  2     MUS  210  (Music  Education)  is  a  required  humanities  elective  for  all  music  majors. 
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ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— POLICE  SCIENCE 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                                  Hrs.               Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition             3               ENG    111      Composition  and   Literature  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  I                 3               MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  II  3 

PSC    101      Intro,  to  Law  Enforcement              3               POL    210     Prin.  of  American  Govt.  3 

HIS/HUM     Elective                                                3               SOC   210     Principles  of  Sociology  3 

Police  Science  Electives                                     6               HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

PED               Physical    Education                           1                Police  Science  Elective  3 

—  HED    112     Personal    Hygiene  2 
19  — 

20 

SECOND  YEAR 

POL    320     State   &  Local   Government             3               Natural   Science  Elective  4 

Natural    Science  Elective                                     4               ART    432     Basic  Photography  3 
EDU    340     Human   Development                        3               HIS/POL    341      Const.  Law  &  Hist.  OR 

English/Foreign  Language  Elective                   3               HIS/POL    342     Civil  Rgts.  &  the  Const.  3 

SOC    340     Crime  and   Delinquency                   3               Police  Science   Elective  3 

Police  Science  Elective                                       3               Social  Science   Elective  3 

—  English/Foreign  Language  Elective  3 
19  — 

19 

ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                               Hrs.              Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar   and   Composition            3               ENG    111      Composition   and   Literature  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to   Contemp.  Mat  I                 3               MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II  3 

POL    210     Prin.  Of  American  Govt.                  3               Political  Science  Area  I  Elective  3 

Social  Science  Elective                                       3               Social  Science  Electives  6 

PED               Physical    Education                           1                HED    112     Personal   Hygiene  2 

16  17 

SECOND  YEAR 

Political  Science  Area   II   Elective                     3               Political  Science  Electives,  Any  Area  6 

English/Foreign  Language   Elective                   3               English/Foreign   Language  Elective  3 

HIS/HUM      Elective                                                3               Natural   Science  Elective  4 

Political  Science  Elective.  Any  Area                3               HIS/HUM     Elective  3 
Natural    Science  Elective                                     4 

16 


16 


A  single  course  may  not  be  used  to  fill   more  than  one   requirement.  See  course  description  for 
courses  included  in  each  political  science  area. 

ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— PSYCHOLOGY 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester  Hrs.  Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and   Composition  3  ENG    111  Composition  and   Literature  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  I  3  MAT    121  Intro,  to    Contem.   Mat    II  3 

HIS/HUM      Elective  3  HIS/HUM  Elective  3 

PSY    210     General   Psychology  3  PSY    340  Human    Development    OR 

PED  Physical   Education  1  Psychology   Elective  3 

—  PHL    210  Introduction   to   Philosophy   OR 

13  Elective  3 

HED    112  Personal  Hygiene  2 


17 
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SECOND  YEAR 

BIO     111      Biological   Science                           4               BIO     112     Biological  Science  4 

English/Foreign   Language   Elective                    3                English/Foreign   Language   Elective  3 

Psychology  Elective                                                 3                Psychology  Elective  3 

Social   Science   Elective                                       3               Social  Science  Elective  3 

Elective                                                                        3                Elective  3 

15  16 

ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                                  Hrs.               Second    Semester  Hrs. 

CSK    112      Ideas    &  Their   Expression                3                CSK    221      Ideas   &  Their   Expression  3 

MAT    111      Quan.    &  Anal  Thinking                    3                MAT    112     Quan,  &  Anal.  Thinking  3 

BED    111      Elementary  Typewriting                     2                BED    112      Intermediate   Typewriting  2 

BED    221      Elementary    Shorthand                       3                BED    222      Intermediate  Shorthand  3 

BED    210      Introduction  to  Business                 3                BED    220      Business    Machines  3 

PED               Physical    Education                             1                 HED    112      Personal   Hygiene  2 

15  16 

SECOND  YEAR 

ACT    211      Prin.  of  Accounting   I                         3                ACT    212      Prin.   of   Accounting    II  3 

BED    310     Business    Communications              3                BED    312     Adv.   Shorthand   &   Trans.    II  3 

BED    211      Advanced    Typewriting                      2                BED    420     Office    Management  3 

BED    311      Adv.  Shorthand   &  Trans.   I               3                BED    412     Secretarial    Internship  3 

BED    411      Admin.   Secretarial    Proce.               3                BAD    200      Intro,  to    Data  Processing  3 

SPE     200      Intro,  to  Speech                                 3  — 


ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS— SOCIOLOGY 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                                  Hrs.               Second    Semester  Hrs. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition             3                ENG    111      Composition   and    Literature  3 

MAT    120      Intro,  to   Contemp.   Mat   I                  3                MAT    121      Intro,  to  Contemp.   Mat  II                3 

Natural    Science  Elective                                     4               Natural    Science  Elective  4 

HIS     211      U.S.  to  1865                                         3                HIS     212      US.  Since   1865  3 

PED               Physical    Education                             1                HED    112      Personal    Hygiene  2 


SECOND  YEAR 

SOC    210      Principles   of   Sociology  3  SOC    332  Social    Statistics  3 

SOC    311      Culture  and    Personality  3  SOC    340  Crime  and    Delinquency  3 

HIS/HUM      Elective  3  HIS/HUM  Elective  3 

PSY     210     General    Psychology  3  SOC    342  Minorities  3 

ANT    210      Intro,  to    Anthropology  3  SOC    360  Soc.  of    Deviant   Behavior  3 

English/Foreign   Language   Elective  3  English/Foreign    Language    Elective  3 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS— SPANISH 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First    Semester                                             Hrs.             Second    Semester  Hrt. 

ENG    110     Grammar  and  Composition             3              ENG    111     Composition  and  Literature  3 

MAT    120     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat  I                3              MAT    121     Intro,  to  Contemp.  Mat   II  3 

Natural   Science  Elective                                   4              Natural   Science  Elective  4 

SPA    211    Intermediate  Spanish"                      3              SPA    212     Intermediate  Spanish*  3 

HIS/HUM     Elective                                               3               HIS/HUM      Elective  3 

PED              Physical   Education                           1                HED    112     Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  18 

SECOND  YEAR 

ENG    211     World  Literature                                3               SPA    312     SPA  Conv.  &  Comp.  3 

SPA    311      Spanish   Conversation"                  3               SPA    340     Survey  of  Spa.  Lit.  II  3 

SPA    321     Spa.   Civilization  &  Culture            3              Social  Science   Elective  3 

Social  Science  Elective                                     3              Elective  3 

Elective                                                                 3              PML    210     Intro,  to  Philosophy  3 

15  15 

'The  student  is  able  to  initiate  study  with  SPA  211 — Intermediate  Spanish  if  he  has  previously 
completed  two  years  of  the  language  in  high  school. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

All  course  descriptions  carry  behind  the  number  a  bracket  (  ) 
indicating  the  credit  hours,  the  lecture  hours  and  the  lab  hours 
per  week.  For  example:  BIO  111  (4-2-4).  The  first  number  in  the 
bracket  indicates  the  credit  value  (4)  for  the  course;  the  second 
number  in  the  bracket  indicates  the  number  of  lecture  periods  (2) 
per  week;  and  the  third  number  in  the  bracket  indicates  the  number 
of  lab  periods  (4)  per  week. 


ACCOUNTING   (ACT) 

211  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Accounting  I 

Familiarization  with  basic  accounting  concepts,  principles,  and  theory 
Including  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  financial  statements  and  reports. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112. 

212  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Accounting  II 

Study  of  accounting  principles  on  partnerships,  corporations,  departments 
and  branches,  basic  cost  accounting  systems,  income  taxes  and  financial 
analysis. 

310  (3-3-0)  Managerial  Accounting 

The  generation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  data  and  reports 
for  planning  and  controlling  business  operations  and  for  making  special 
decisions.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  212. 

311  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  Accounting  I 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  accounting  principles  with  emphasis  given 
to  accounting  for  partnerships  and  corporations  with  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  financial  reports  and  statements.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  212. 

312  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  Accounting  II 

A  continuing  in-depth  study  of  the  theory  and  practical  application  of 
accounting  principles  as  they  relate  to  business  entities,  especially  the 
corporate  entity  with  emphasis  on  analysis  of  financial  statements  as  well 
as  on  decision  making.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  311. 

320  (3-3-0)   Federal  and  State  Income  Taxes 

Accounting  theory  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  the  necessary 
skills  to  make  decisions  concerning  taxes  as  related  to  business  enter- 
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prises  and  the  individual;  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  creativity 
to  cope  with  modern  problems  in  taxes  with  discussions  centering  around 
income  tax  laws  and  practice  and  return  preparation. 

321  (3-3-0)   Cost  Accounting 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methodology  of  inventory  cost  determination 
and  its  effect  on  income  measurement  for  manufacturing  concerns,  includ- 
ing product  process,  and  standard  cost  systems  with  special  attention 
given  to  uses  of  accounting  data  as  an  aid  in  managerial  planning  and 
control.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  311. 

322  (3-3-0)  Advanced  Cost  Accounting 

Measurement,  interpretation,  planning,  and  control  of  unit  costs  through 
cost  standards  and  variance  analysis;  uses  of  cost  information  in  special 
decisions,  including  choice  of  business  alternations  are  studied. 

411  (3-3-0)  Advanced  Accounting 

Advanced  study  of  special  topics  including  accounting  for  consolidation 
and  other  forms  of  business  combinations,  income  tax  allocation,  and 
modern  techniques  and  theory  of  funds  flow  statements.  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  312. 

412  (3-3-0)  Governmental  and  Public  Accounting 

A  study  of  principles  of  accounting  as  they  are  applied  to  municipalities, 
state,  and  nation.  The  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
accounting  problems  in  budgeting,  purchasing,  bond  financing,  and  public 
utilities.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  311. 

421  (3-3-0)  Accounting  Systems 

Design  and  operation  of  accounting  systems;  relevance  of  data  processing 
and  statistical  methods  to  the  system  of  financial  information  and  control. 

422  (3-3-0)  Auditing 

A  concentration  on  the  conceptual  and  practical  aspects  of  the  examina- 
tion of  financial  statements  by  independent  accountants,  including  dis- 
cussion of  public  accounting  as  a  profession.  Prerequisite:  Accounting 
411. 


AEROSPACE  STUDIES  (ARS) 


111  (1-1-1)  Aerospace  Studies 

This  is  the  initial  course  of  study  in  the  four  year  Air  Force  ROTC  cur- 
riculum. This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  mission, 
organization  and  doctrine  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  U.  S.  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Forces.  Corps  Training  provides  the  cadet  with  experience  in  execut- 
ing drill  movements,  knowledge  of  customs  and  courtesies  expected  of  an 
Air  Force  member,  career  opportunities  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  life  of  an 
Air  Force  Junior  Officer. 

112  (1-1-1)  Aerospace  Studies 

Study  of  U.  S.  Strategic  Defensive  Forces,  U.  S.  General  Purpose  and 
Aerospace  Support  Forces  including  those  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines. 
Corps  Training  continues  to  stress  emphasis  on  basic  fundamentals 
needed  for  the  cadet  to  be  capable  of  assuming  and  discharging  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  Air  Force  ROTC  functions  and  as  a  professional  officer. 
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211  (1-1-1)  Aerospace  Studies 

Study  of  the  history  of  manner  flight  up  until  the  time  that  an  independent 
Air  Force  was  formed.  The  development  of  concepts  and  doctrine  govern- 
ing the  employment  of  air  power  is  emphasized.  Corps  Training  places  the 
student  in  leadership  and  teaching  roles  as  a  cadet  noncommissioned 
officer  and  includes  further  study  of  the  junior  officer  environment. 

212  (1-1-1)  Aerospace  Studies 

Study  of  the  major  events  involving  air  power  from  the  Berlin  airlift  until 
the  present.  Understanding  the  effects  of  technology  on  air  power  and  how 
the  nation's  objectives  are  supported  by  air  power  are  emphasized. 
Preparation  for  Field  Training  is  the  objective  of  this  course's  Corps 
Training. 

311  (3-3-1)  Aerospace  Studies 

This  course  is  composed  of  academic  and  military  training.  The  academic 
portion  includes  an  examination  of  military  professionalism,  civil-military 
interaction,  the  international  and  domestic  environment  affecting  U.  S. 
Defense  Policy,  and  a  survey  of  the  evaluation  of  Defense  Strategy.  Within 
this  structure,  continuing  attention  is  given  to  developing  the  communica- 
tive skills  required  by  Junior  Officers.  Leadership  in  military  drill  and  com- 
mand is  practiced. 

312  (3-3-1)  Aerospace  Studies 

This  course  studies  Air  Force  Officer  classification  and  assignments, 
strategy,  and  the  management  of  conflicts,  which  includes  deterrence, 
arms  limitation,  iimited  wars  and  insurgency,  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  U.  S.  defense  policy,  organizational  policymaking  and  case 
studies  in  policymaking.  Continued  military  leadership  opportunities  are 
provided  in  the  laboratory  period. 

411    (3-3-1)  Aerospace  Studies 

An  integrated  management  and  leadership  course  emphasizing  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  manager  in  an  Air  Force  milieu.  The  individual  motivational  and 
behavioral  processes,  leadership,  communication  and  group  dynamics  are 
covered  to  provide  a  foundation  for  development  of  the  Junior  Officers' 
professional  skills  as  an  Air  Force  Officer.  The  basic  managerial  processes 
involving  decision  making,  utilization  of  analytical  aids  in  planning,  or- 
ganizing, communicating  and  controlling  in  a  changing  environment  are 
emphasized  as  necessary  professional  concepts. 

420  (1-0-1)   Flight  Instructions 

This  course  consists  of  25  hours  of  flight  instruction  in  light  land  aircraft 
of  100-200  horse  power  with  a  separate  and  independent  rudder,  elevator, 
and  aileron  control  system,  operable  wing  flaps,  tricycle  landing  gear 
approved  by  FAA  for  flight  instruction.  (Course  offered  only  to  category 
1P  Air  Force  ROTC  Cadets  within  12  months  of  commissioning.) 

430  (1-1-0)   Ground  Flight  School 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  essential  ground  aeronautical 
knowledge  required  for  safe  operation  of  light  land  aircraft  of  100-200 
horse  power  rating.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  knowledge  of  flight  prin- 
ciples, flight  rules,  aircraft  general  and  meterology  required  through  the 
solo-phase  of  flight. 
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412  (3-3-1)  Aerospace  Studies 

An  integrated  management  and  leadership  course  emphasizing  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  leader  in  an  Air  Force  milieu.  This  course  presents  multi- 
dimensional approaches  to  the  leadership  process.  Organizational  power, 
politics,  managerial  strategy  and  tactics,  military  justice  and  administra- 
tive law  are  discussed  within  the  context  of  the  military  organization. 
Actual  Air  Force  cases  are  used  to  enhance  the  learning  and  communica- 
tion processes. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  (ANT) 

210  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  methods  of  anthropology  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  man  and  his  culture  including  early  fossil 
men,  human  evolution  and  genetic  variations. 

340  (3-3-0)  Cultural  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  methods  of  cultural  anthropology  with 
special  interest  in  the  area  of  comparative  study  of  social  institutions  and 
the  nature  of  social  and  cultural  differences  as  they  exist  in  both  tradi- 
tional and  modern  societies.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  210. 

ARCHAEOLOGY  (ARC) 

200  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Archaeology  I 

An  introductory  course  to  the  methods  and  techniques  used  by  archaeolo- 
gists in  their  reconstruction  of  past  human  cultural  systems.  The  course 
surveys  human  cultural  development  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 


201   (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Archaeology  II 

Course  introduces  the  field  survey  and  excavation  techniques  used  by 
archaeologists  in  obtaining  information  on  past  human  cultural  systems. 
The  learner  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  various  tech- 
niques by  which  archaeological  sites  are  located  to  include  air  and 
infrared  photography,  map  and  terrain  analysis. 

210  (1-0-1)   Field  Training  in  Archaeology  Survey  Techniques 

To  include  sight  location,  description,  and  preparation  for  excavation. 
Prerequisite:  Archaeology  200. 

ART  (ART) 

111  (2-0-4)   Basic  Design 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  basic  designs  for  art  production  such 
as  ceramics,  sculpture,  weaving,  jewelry,  block  printing,  and  textile  design. 

112  (2-0-4)   Lettering  and  Poster  Design 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  art  major  or  minor.  Fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing and  poster  designing  will  be  emphasized.  Other  displays  such  as  bul- 
letin boards,  charts,  and  advertising  lay-out  will  be  included. 
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210  (3-3-0)   Survey  of  Art 

A  general  study  of  the  visual  arts  in  all  aspects  as  used  in  modern  times. 
Excursions,  reports,  consultants,  and  lectures  are  included  in  the  course. 

211  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Art  History 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  background  concerning  art  forms  that 
have  been  developed  in  various  cultures.  A  study  will  be  made  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts. 

212  (2-0-4)   Elementary  Freehand  Drawing 

This  course  will  give  basic  principles  concerning  freehand  drawing  with 
emphasis  on  self-expression,  arrangement,  composition,  and  the  handling 
of  a  variety  of  paint  media. 

310  (2-0-3)   Creative  Art  Experiences  for  Young  Children 
Planning  and  organizing  creative  art  work  for  children  from  kindergarten 
through  the  third  grade.  Students  will  experience  processes  through  the 
use  of  media  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  work  for  children.  Films  and 
film-strips  are  used. 

311  (2-0-4)  Arts  and  Crafts 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  activities  for  elementary  school  teachers. 
Simple  sculptured  forms,  construction,  printing,  designing,  carving,  weav- 
ing, modeling,  and  lettering  will  be  included  in  the  course.  Handling  such 
materials  as  wood,  metal,  clay,  fabrics,  and  paper  will  provide  for  creative 
expression. 

312  (2-0-4)   Drawing  and  Painting 

This  course  gives  practical  work  in  simple  composition-landscape,  still 
life,  and  portrait  drawing.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  line,  form, 
texture,  and  color  in  objective  and  non-objective  art.  Prerequisite:  Art  212. 

341  (3-0-5)   Leathercraft 

The  design  and  production  of  craft  projects  fashioned  in  leather. 

342  (3-0-5)   Sculpture 

Study  and  production  of  sculpture  using  direct  techniques  in  such  mater- 
ials as  wood,  clay,  plexiglass,  concrete  and  plaster. 

361  (3-3-0)  African  Negro  Art 

An  introduction  to  the  regional  art  of  Africa  with  some  attention  given  to 
its  historical,  sociological,  and  theological  background.  Photographic 
slides  will  be  used  to  study  artifacts  emanating  from  Africa.  Museum  visits 
are  included. 

362  (3-3-0)  Afro  American  Art  from  1800 

A  survey  of  the  works  of  art  by  Black  American  artists.  An  investigation 
will  be  conducted  into  contemporary  Black  Art  reflecting  historical  and 
environmental  influences  in  subject  matter  used  by  the  artists.  Slides, 
lectures,  discussion,  museum  and  gallery  visit  will  be  used. 

411    (2-2-1)  Art  in  Childhood  Education 

This  course  includes  problems  in  children's  art,  the  nature  of  art  for  chil- 
dren, art  for  creative  expression,  and  the  correlation  of  art  with  other  class 
subjects.  It  includes  practical  work  in  the  making  and  teaching  of  simple 
projects  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  school.  Practical  classroom  teaching 
experience  will  be  provided.  Prerequisite:  Art  310  or  Art  311. 
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412  (3-0-5)  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting 

This  course  offers  additional  experience  in  handling  such  paint  media  as 
pastels,  watercolor,  and  oils.  A  choice  of  subject  matter  is  left  with  the 
student,  but  landscapes,  portraits,  and  still-life  may  be  included.  Pre- 
requisite: Art  312. 

430  (3-0-6)   Ceramics 

A  study  and  utilization  of  ceramic  processes  and  techniques:  hand  form- 
ing, molding  and  wheel  throwing,  glaze  utilization  and  kiln  operation. 
Prerequisite:  Art  111. 

432  (4-1-7)  Basic  Photography 

Course  activities  will  include  camera  operation,  picture  taking,  darkroom 
techniques  and  procedures,  and  creative  photo  printing.  (Students  must 
have  access  to  a  camera.  Enrollment  limited:  Permission  by  instructor 
only.) 

442  (3-3-0)   Contemporary  Art 

The  understanding  of  the  visual  arts  in  modern  times;  their  nature  and 
trends;  their  contribution  to  individuals  and  civilization.  Lectures,  reports, 
discussions,  museum  and  gallery  visits  are  included  in  the  course. 

441    (3-0-5)  Weaving 

Cloth  making  with  emphasis  on  design,  the  course  involves  use  of  hand, 
floor  and  table  looms. 

450,  460,  470  (4-0-8)  Studio  (Intermediate  And  Advanced) 

Opportunities  for  independent  work  on  problems  in  weaving,  graphics, 
pottery,  painting,  sculpture,  or  photography.  (One  to  four  credit  hours  with 
instructor's  permission.) 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE   (BIO) 

111  (4-2-4)   Biological  Science 

A  study  of  the  history  of  science,  chemistry  of  biologically  active  molecules 
and  detailed  structure  and  functions  of  the  cell  as  the  basic  unit  of  life. 
Included  in  the  study  are  the  energy  transformations  that  operate  in  both 
plants  and  animals.  The  course  ends  with  a  study  of  reproduction  and 
development. 

112  (4-2-4)   Biological  Science 

A  study  of  different  types  of  nutrition  and  the  systems  that  support  and 
regulate  the  metabolism  of  living  organisms.  Also  included  in  the  course 
are  the  study  of  patterns  of  inheritance,  classification  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, evolution  and  ecology.  Prerequisite:  Biology  111. 

BOTANY   (BOT) 

211    (3-2-2)  General  Botany 

A  study  of  activities,  structures,  methods  of  reproduction,  relationships, 
and  importance  of  major  types  of  plant  life. 

322  (3-2-2)  Bacteriology  (Microbiology) 

An  introduction  to  the  reproduction,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  of 
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bacteria  and  fungi.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  Biology  including  Botany 
211  and  one  year  of  Chemistry. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   (BAD) 

200  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

An  introduction  to  business  data  processing,  programming,  systems 
analysis,  techniques  and  goals  for  data  processing,  and  information  re- 
trieval. A  combined  theoretical  and  practical  approach  to  data  processing. 

210  (3-3-0)  Mathematics  for  Business 

A  study  of  advanced  problems  relating  to  mathematics  and  quantitative 
analysis  techniques  with  attention  to  compound  interest,  annuities,  dis- 
counting notes,  inventory,  depreciation,  payrolls,  stocks  and  bonds,  ratio 
analysis,  graphs,  logarithms,  and  special  selected  topics  such  as  present 
worth,  economic  order  quantity,  and  derivatives. 

311  (3-3-0)   Business  Statistics 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  statistics  as  related  to  business  and 
economics  with  emphasis  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of  collecting, 
arranging,  analyzing,  and  presenting  data  for  business  purposes.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  112. 

312  (3-3-0)   Business  Statistics  II 

Basic  theory  of  probability,  normal-binomial  Poisson  distributions, 
sampling  distributions,  regression  correlations  analysis,  testing  hypothesis, 
control  charts,  sampling  techniques,  quality  control,  index  numbers,  and 
nonparametric  statistics.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  311  or 
equivalent. 

320  (3-3-0)  Quality  Control  and  Industrial  Statistics 

Control  charts,  acceptance  sampling,  use  of  military  standards  sampling 
plans,  and  analysis  of  industrial  processes  and  experimentation.  Pre- 
requisite: Business  Administration  312  or  equivalent. 

330  (3-3-0)   Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Marketing 

A  study  of  labor  problems  from  point  of  view  of  union  and  management 
with  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  labor  relations. 
Consideration  is  given  to  labor  organization,  collective  bargaining,  and 
labor  legislation.  Prerequisite:  Economics  212. 

351  (3-3-0)  Survey  of  the  Black  Man's  Role  in  the  Business  World 
The  development  of  the  Black  man's  participation  in  economic  endeavors 
from  1900  to  contemporary  times. 

352  (3-3-0)  The  Black  Man  in  Contemporary  Capitalistic  Society 
A  study  of  the  Black  man's  contemporary  problems  in  American  capitalism 
with  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  for  greater  unfoldment  of  his 
objectives,  focusing  on  such  problems  as  finance,  business  ownership,  in- 
ternal operations,  salesmanship,  banking,  and  managerial  techniques. 

411    (3-3-0)   Business  Law  I 

A  general  survey  of  the  origin,  development  and  classification  of  law  with 
a  more  detailed  consideration  of  those  legal  subjects  considered  important 
in  the  organization  and  operation  of  businesses!  also  considering  the  role 
and  importance  of  law  in  a  modern  society. 
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412  (3-3-0)   Business  Law  II 

The  application  of  legal  principles  to  the  organization  and  operation  of 
businesses.  Reviewing  legal  principles  and  subjects,  with  their  proper 
employment  in  the  business  world  studied  by  setting  up  and  operating 
hypothetical  businesses  and  by  studying  and  analyzing  local  businesses. 

420  (3-3-0)  Survey  of  Sampling  Techniques 

An  expository  treatment  of  the  basic  ideas  of  scientific  sampling.  Types  of 
sampling  useful  in  accounting,  market  research,  governmental  studies, 
industry,  and  commerce  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  Business  Adminis- 
tration 312  or  equivalent. 

430  (3-3-0)   Business  Internship 

Provision  for  experience  in  approved  business  positions  wherein  students 
participate  in  a  seminar  in  which  they  formally  evaluate  their  work  experi- 
ence: program  must  be  arranged  in  advance  and  approved  by  the  coordi- 
nator; course  is  not  open  to  the  student  with  credit  from  any  similar  pro- 
gram in  the  institution. 

431  (3-3-0)   Cooperative  Education 

An  optional  program  for  business  administration  majors.  Students  alternate 
semesters  of  full-time  study  with  semesters  of  full-time  related  work. 
Students  spend  the  first  two  years  on  campus  (including  summers)  then 
based  on  the  nature  of  work  assignments,  students  begin  their  first  work 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  receiving  six  hours  of  academic 
credit  for  each  work  period. 

432  (3-3-0)   Cooperative  Education  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  cooperative  work  experience  program.  Pre- 
requisite: Business  Administration  431. 


BUSINESS   EDUCATION   (BED) 

111  (2-1-3)   Elementary  Typewriting 

The  development  of  a  working  knowledge  and  basic  skills  in  the  operation 
of  the  typewriter  as  applied  to  personal  and  business  use.  Students  who 
have  had  less  than  one  year  of  previous  typewriting  experience  should 
begin  their  college  typewriting  with  this  course. 

112  (2-1-3)   Intermediate  Typewriting 

A  continuation  in  the  improvement  of  basic  skills.  The  course  includes 
practice  in  typing  with  speed  and  accuracy  from  straight  copy,  also  sus- 
tained production  on  various  types  of  problems  encountered  in  the  busi- 
ness office  with  emphasis  upon  the  business  letter,  manuscripts,  tabulated 
reports,  and  business  forms  at  the  production  level.  Prerequisites:  Busi- 
ness Education  111  or  placement  test. 

210  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Business 

A  survey  of  business  principles  and  procedures  with  an  overview  of  the 
entire  field  of  business,  including  the  areas  of  economics,  management, 
accounting,  marketing,  transportation,  finance,  business  law,  and  business 
education. 

211  (2-1-2)  Advanced  Typewriting 

Further  development  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  techniques  applicable  to 
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typewriting.  Instruction  is  given  in  specialized  typewriting  problems  in 
order  to  develop  high-level  competency.  Prerequisites:  Business  Educa- 
tion 112  or  placement  test. 

220  (3-1-2)   Business  Machines 

Familiarization  with,  and  the  development  of  skill  in  the  operation  and  use 
of  the  various  office  machines  and  equipment.  Student  is  acquainted  with 
the  latest  machinery  and  developments  in  the  field  of  business.  Prerequi- 
site: Business  Education  112,  Mathematics  112. 

221  (3-2-3)   Elementary  Shorthand 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee 
Series,  with  the  development  of  the  ability  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
reading  and  writing  of  shorthand.  Prerequisite:  Business  Education  112  or 
placement  test. 

222  (3-2-3)   Intermediate  Shorthand 

A  continuation  of  Business  Education  221  with  attention  given  to  basic 
elements  of  typewritten  transcription.  Prerequisites:  Business  Education 
221  or  placement  test. 

310  (3-3-0)   Business  Communications 

The  application  of  correct,  forceful  English,  organized  thinking,  and  prac- 
tical psychology  in  solving  communications  problems  dealing  with  busi- 
ness. Attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  business  letters  and  reports. 
Prerequisites:  Business  Education  112,  Communicative  Skills  221. 

311  (3-1-3)  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription 

An  emphasis  on  the  development  of  high-level  skill  and  proficiency  in 
taking  dictation  and  transcribing  at  advanced  rates  of  speed.  Continued 
practice  is  given  to  the  production  of  the  mailable  typewritten  transcript. 
Prerequisite:  Business  Education  222. 

312  (3-1-3)  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  II 

Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  high-level  skill  and 
proficiency  in  taking  dictation  and  transcribing  at  advanced  rates  of  speed. 
Continued  practice  is  given  to  the  production  of  the  mailable  transcript 
and  to  office-style  dictation.  Prerequisite:  Business  Education  311. 

410  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Business  Education 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  functions  of  business  education  and  an 
examination  of  the  problems  and  issues  relating  to  this  area.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  Standing. 

411  (3-3-0)  Administrative  Secretarial  Procedures 

A  presentation  of  practical  problems  encountered  by  the  secretarial 
worker.  Greater  competency  in  office  skills  and  procedures  is  developed 
with  emphasis  on  applied  typewriting,  duplicating,  filing,  dictation  and 
transcribing,  and  communication  techniques.  Prerequisites:  Business  Edu- 
cation 211,  220,  310. 

412  (3-0-15)   Secretarial  Internship 

An  on-the-job  training  which  provides  for  practical  experiences  under 
actual  office  conditions.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing. 

420  (3-3-0)  Office  Management 

A  study  of  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  the  business  office, 
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including  organization,  planning,  and  control  of  physical  factors,  methods, 
and  personnel  practices.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing. 

440  (3-3-0)   History  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education 

A  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  vocational 
education  to  the  ideal  school  curriculum. 

450  (3-3-0)  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion 

A  study  of  principles,  practices,  and  techniques  of  organizing  and  super- 
vising vocational  office  education  programs. 

460  (3-3-0)   Coordination  Techniques  in  Business  Education 

A  presentation  of  the  philosophy,  principles,  strategies,  techniques,  and 
procedures  for  the  coordination  of  cooperative  occupational  education 
programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  elements  common  to  all  areas  of 
cooperative  occupational  education  as  well  as  to  job  analysis  and  review 
of  pertinent  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  evidence  of 
commitment  to  a  career  in  teaching. 

CHEMISTRY   (CHE) 

111  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Chemistry 

A  non-mathematical  course  dealing  with  atomic  structure,  the  periodic 
table,  bonding,  valence,  hybridization,  and  gemetrics.  A  tutorial  session 
of  two  (2)  hours  per  week  is  required  of  all  students  not  maintaining  a 
minimum  average  of  3.00. 

112  (4-3-3)  General  Chemistry 

Stoichiometry,  gas  laws,  thermochemistry,  and  balancing  of  equations. 
A  tutorial  session  of  one  (1)  hour  per  week  is  required  of  all  students  not 
maintaining  a  minimum  average  of  3.00.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  111  or 
Physical  Science  111  with  grade  of  "C"  or  better,  Mathematics  131  (or 
special  examination).  Knowledge  of  simple  Algebra  and  proportions 
required. 

211  (4-3-3)  Quantitative  Chemistry 

Concentrations,  kinetics,  acid-base  equilibria,  redox,  simple  titrations, 
qualitative  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  112,  and  facility  with  log- 
rithms.  A  tutorial  session  of  one  (1)  hour  per  week  required  of  all  students 
not  maintaining  a  minimum  3.00. 

212  (5-3-6)  Analytical  Chemistry 

Traditional  wet  analytical  chemistry  consisting  of  gravimetric  analysis, 
volumetric  analysis,  ph,  pka  and  the  Nernst  Equation.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  211. 

221  (3-3-0)  Organic  Chemistry 

The  synthesis,  stereochemistry,  reactions,  and  reaction  mechanisms  of 
alkanes,  alkenes,  alkynes,  and  aromatic  compounds.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry 112,  Chemistry  211  (Note:  Chemistry  231  is  required  with  this  course). 

222  (3-3-0)   Organic  Chemistry 

The  synthesis,  sterochemistry,  reactions,  reaction  mechanism,  and  spectra 
of  functionally  substituted  aromatic  compounds.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry 
221  and  Chemistry  231. 
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231  (1-0-3)  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Techniques  of  isolation,  purification,  and  characterization  of  organic 
chemicals.  Reaction  of  hydrocarbons.  This  course  is  the  lab  to  Chemistry 
221.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  221  and  pre-corequisite  Chemistry  212. 

232  (1-0-3)  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Synthesis,  spectra,  and  analysis  of  functionally  substituted  organic  com- 
pounds. This  course  is  the  lab  to  Chemistry  222.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry 
221 ,  231 ,  and  pre-corerequisite  Chemistry  212. 

321  (3-3-0)  Thermodynamics  and  Equilibrium 

The  discussion  and  application  of  the  three  laws  of  thermodynamics  from 
a  calculus  position  culminating  in  the  derivation  of  equilibrium  constants 
from  chemical  potential.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  212,  Mathematics  241, 
pre-corequisite  Mathematics  242.  (Note:  Chemistry  331  is  required  with 
this  course.) 

322  (3-3-0)  Spectroscopy  and  Quantum  Chemistry 

Atomic  and  molecular  structure  as  seen  in  rotational,  vibrational,  elec- 
tronic and  x-ray  region  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum.  The  wave-partical 
dilemma  as  resolved  by  the  Bohr  atom,  Dirac  Wave  mechanics  and  eigen- 
values of  the  Schroedinger  Equation.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  212.  (Note: 
Chemistry  332  is  required  with  this  course.) 

331  (1-0-3)  Thermodynamic  and  Equilibrium  Laboratory 
Measurements  of  heat  of  combustion,  heat  of  neutralization,  vapor  pres- 
sure, molecular  weight,  equilibrium  constants,  etc.  This  is  the  lab  course 
to  Chemistry  321.  Pre-corequisite:  Chemistry  321. 

332  (1-0-3)  Spectrochemistry  Laboratory 

Qualitative  and  quantitative  interpretation  of  spectra  by  use  of  spectro- 
meters and  application  of  absorption  spectroscopy  and  other  instruments 
for  the  measurements  of  concentrations.  Pre-corequisite:  Chemistry  322. 
This  is  the  lab  course  of  Chemistry  322. 

410  (1-0-3)  Seminar  in  Chemistry 

Application  of  chemistry  by  presentations  from  practicing  chemists,  visits 
to  industrial,  hospital,  and/or  research  laboratories  and  at  least  one  oral 
report  by  each  student  enrolled.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing  in  chemistry. 

411  (3-3-0)   Biochemistry 

A  study  of  chemical  composition  of  plants,  animals  and  seeds,  character- 
istics and  functions  of  proteins,  enzymes,  carbohydrates,  and  lipids.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  222,  232,321,  331. 

412  (3-3-0)   Biochemistry 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  411  with  emphasis  on  metabolism  of  carbo- 
hydrates, lipids,  nucleic  acids,  and  proteins.  Biochemical  genetics  and 
functions  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  plants  and  animals.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  222,  232,321,331. 

420  (4-2-6)   Instrumental  Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis 

Use  of  electrochemical  and  chromatographic  methods  of  quantitative 
analysis.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  212,  332,  331. 
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421    (1-0-3)   Biochemistry  Laboratory 

Application  of  biochemical  principles  in  the  laboratory.  This  is  the  lab 
course  of  Chemistry  412.  Pre-corequisite:  Chemistry  412. 

430  (3-3-0)  Special  Topics  in  Chemistry 

A  structured  in  depth  study  of  a  single  topic  such  as:  chemical  kinetics, 
qualitative  organic,  physical  organic,  or  inorganic  chemistry. 

450  (2-4)  Research  in  Chemistry 

Active  research  in  chemistry  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  chemistry 
instructors.  A  written  summary  of  the  work  is  essential.  When  possible  an 
oral  presentation  should  be  given  to  the  seminar  or  a  chemistry  class. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  research  supervisor  and  department  head. 

COMMUNICATIVE  SKILLS   (CSK) 

101    (3-3-0)   Basic  Grammar 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  skills  of  grammar  and  mechanics.  The  course 
aids  the  freshman  student  in  becoming  a  proficient  writer  through  writing 
practice  culminating  in  his  being  able  to  produce  a  coherent  and  gram- 
matically correct  theme.  Placement  is  determined  by  diagnostic  testing. 

112  (3-3-0),  Ideas  and  Their  Expression 

A  course  designed  to  help  students  read  more  widely,  speak  more  fluently, 
think  more  critically,  discuss  and  challenge  opinions  more  effectively. 
Literary  works,  films,  recordings,  music  and  art  are  used  as  a  means  of 
exploring  ideas  and  modes  of  expressing  them. 

221   (3-3-0)   Ideas  and  Their  Expression 

Provision  is  made  for  the  following  skills  and  techniques:  Writing  per- 
sonal statements  clearly  and  explicitly,  observing  accepted  standards  of 
sentence  structure,  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling  and  penmanship. 
The  student  will  have  experience  in  the  three  principal  stages  of  composi- 
tions: Rewriting,  writing  and  revision.  Further,  he  gains  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  library  to  fulfill  requirements  for  all  areas  of  study  and  research. 
A  major  activity  is  the  selection  of  a  topic,  research  note  taking  and  the 
writing  of  a  short  paper  based  on  his  findings.  Prerequisite:  Communica- 
tive Skills  112. 

COMMUNICATION  (COM) 

300  (3-3-0)  The  Dynamics  of  Communication 

The  study  of  communication  as  it  expedites  learning,  causes  social  im- 
pact and  functions  as  an  instrument  of  change  in  self;  also  components  by 
which  communications  are  related  to  the  masses  and  fit  into  social  and 
political  systems.  Emphasis  upon  inter-personal,  small  group,  public  and 
professional  communication. 

310  (3-3-0)   Broadcast  Fundamentals 

Emphasis  on  the  general  view  of  broadcasting  in  radio  and  television. 
Emphasis  upon  principles  of  production  for  radio  and  television.  Experi- 
ence in  audio  and  visual  expression  through  the  media.  Exposure  to 
equipment  and  techniques  of  production. 
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320  (3-3-0)   Modem  Audio  Production  and  Direction 

Planning  and  production  of  audio  in  the  mass  media.  Innovative  uses  of 
sound  in  radio,  television,  and  film.  Planning,  scripting,  rehearsing,  and 
directing  under  professional  conditions. 

330  (3-3-0)   News  and  Public  Affairs 

Principles,  techniques,  and  forms  of  broadcast  journalism.  Practical  work 
in  news  preparation,  editing  and  delivery  for  radio  and  television.  Plan- 
ning and  production  of  public  affairs  programs. 

360  (3-3-0)  Television  Production 

Elements  of  production  in  television  including  cameras,  audio,  staging, 
lighting,  graphics,  recording,  special  effects.  Leads  to  experience  in 
creating,  producing  and  directing  full-length  programs. 

370  (1-0-3)   Communication  Practicum 

This  course  is  devised  to  enable  students  to  make  practical  application  to 
an  area  (radio)  under  study.  This  does  not  eliminate  text-readings,  but  the 
approach  to  the  course  is  more  practical  than  theoretical,  and  readings  are 
assigned  to  make  the  practical  work  more  efficient  and  clear. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  (CSC) 

100  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

Designed  to  introduce  starters  and  non-technical  personnel  to  the  com- 
puter, steps  in  computer  applications,  procedures  and  basic  elementary 
FORTRAN  Program  writing. 

101  (3-3-0)   Computer  Programming  Language  (FORTRAN) 
Introduction  to  FORTRAN  IV:  A  problem  oriented  computer  language  for 
use  in  scientific  and  mathematic  problem  solving  by  use  of  digital  com- 
puters. 

102  (3-3-0)   Computer  Programming  Language  (COBOL) 
Introduction  to  COBOL:  A  problem-oriented  computer  language  for  use  in 
business  problem  solving  by  use  of  digital  computers. 

200  (3-3-0)   Computer  Operation 

"Hands-on"  experience  in  handling  and  operating  computer  hardware. 

201  (3-3-0)   Basic   Computer   Organization   and    Assembly    Lan- 
guage 

Logic  basis  of  computer  structure,  machine  representation  of  numbers  and 
characters,  flow  of  control,  instruction  codes  (symbolic)  arithmetic  and 
logical  operation,  indexing.  I/O  subroutine  linkages,  marcos,  number 
systems  as  related  to  computer  operation.  Operating  systems  for  large 
machines.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101. 

202  (3-3-0)  Systems  Analysis  and  Techniques 

Various  methods  of  analyzing  and  defining  a  problem  or  situation  in  terms 
of  available  input  information  and  desired  output  in  order  to  prescribe 
suitable  or  appropriate  -algorithms  and  procedure  to  achieve  an  accept- 
able solution  or  outcome.  Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  100,  or  Com- 
puter Science  101. 
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300  (3-3-0)   Computer  Applications  in  Mathematics 

Selected  topics  including  special  applications  of  the  computer  including 
comparison  of  various  integration  techniques  for  specific  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations.  Techniques  on  analog  and  hybrid  computers. 
Nonnumeric  programs  including  algebraic  symbol  manipulation  and  ana- 
lytic differentiation  and  integration.  Survey  and  use  of  available  computer 
programs  and  subroutines  including  accuracy  consideration.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  instructor. 

302  (3-3-0)   Computer  Organization  and  Logic 

Introduction  to  Boolean  algebra,  symbolic  logic  as  used  in  computer 
organization,  switching  circuits,  arithmetic  circuits,  application  of  logic 
to  problem  solving.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101. 

310  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods 

Computer  techniques  used  to  translate  certain  known  computational 
algorithms  into  computer  programs;  practice  in  use  of  routine  already  avail- 
able in  the  University  program  library.  Areas  of  interest;  linear  system  of 
equations,  curve  fitting  and  interpolation  algorithms  for  differentiation, 
solution  of  non-linear  equations  and  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions. Elementary  discussion  of  errors.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101. 

400  (3-3-0)  Business  Computer  Systems  and  Applications 
Current  methods  of  processing  business  data  to  produce  various  account- 
ing statements  and  managerial  reports.  The  orderly  study  of  detailed  pro- 
cedures for  collecting,  organizing  and  evaluating  information  within  an 
organization  with  the  objective  of  improving  the  operations  of  that  organi- 
zation and  designing  a  business  system  from  the  standpoint  of  manage- 
ment, system  analyst  and  programmer.  Course  requirements  include  the 
design  and  presentation  of  a  business  system  as  a  semester  project.  Pre- 
requisite: Computer  Science  1 01  or  Computer  Science  201 . 

401  (3-3-0)   Linear  Programming 

A  study  of  formulating  physical  problems  in  management  planning, 
scheduling  and  control  into  a  mathematical  model  using  linear  equalities 
and  inequalities  to  be  solved  using  a  digital  computer.  The  course  includes 
those  steps;  defining  the  problem  and  the  objective  to  be  achieved  by 
its  solution,  formulating  a  mathematical  model  of  the  physical  system, 
verifying  the  linearity  of  such  expression,  analyzing  the  solution,  and 
selecting  the  most  desirable  of  all  alternatives  for  the  course  of  action. 
Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101. 

402  (3-3-0)   Information  Storage  and  Retrieval 

Practical  aspects  of  information  system  design,  file  structure  and  organi- 
zation, sorting  and  searching  techniques.  A  case  study  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  management  information 
systems.  Emphasis  is  equally  put  on  both  information  storage  and  infor- 
mation retrieval.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101  or  equivalent. 

500  (3-3-0)  Systems  Design  and  Selection 

Study  of  hardware  functions  and  capabilities,  system  efficiency,  modes  of 
operation.  Hardware  from  various  suppliers  will  be  studied.  Techniques 
of  evaluation  of  system  hardware  to  perform  required  function.  Prerequi- 
site: Consent  of  the  instructor. 
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501  (3-3-0)  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Science 

This  course  is  designed  to  serve  needs  not  covered  by  existing  courses. 
It  will  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  types  of  study;  readings  in 
the  literature  of  computer  science,  introductory  research  projects,  major 
computer  programming  projects,  seminars  or  new  course  development. 
Work  may  be  done  in  any  area  of  computer  science  such  as  software,  hard- 
ware utilization,  programming  language,  numerical  methods,  syntatic 
description,  symbolic  functions  and  manipulations.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  the  instructors. 

502  (3-3-0)  Metaprograms 

The  course  provides  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  techniques  involved 
in  compiling  a  program.  Detailed  study  of  formal  programming  languages, 
syntatic  descriptions,  symbolic  functions,  and  manipulations.  Prerequi- 
site: Computer  Science  201  or  Computer  Science  302. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE   (CJC) 

101  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement 

The  history  and  philosophy  of  functions  of  law  enforcement.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  interdependence  of  law  enforcement  with  other  components  of 
the  criminal  justice  system;  functions  and  contemporary  issues  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  appropriate  functions  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  modern  society.  Students  who  have  completed  Police  Science  101  may 
not  take  this  course. 

102  (3-3-0)   Criminal  Law  or  Legal  Aspects  of  Law  Enforcement 

and  Corrections 

Criminal  procedures-procedural  aspects  of  the  legal  process;  analysis  of 
criminal  constitutional  limitations  from  arrest  to  release  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice;  legal  restraints  on  police;  relation  between  state 
and  federal  criminal  authority  and  jurisdictional  problem. 

111    (3-3-0)   Criminal  Law 

Designed  to  present  a  basic  concept  of  criminal  law  and  create  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  rules  under  which  one  lives  in  our  system  of  government. 
Students  who  have  completed  Police  Science  111  may  not  schedule  this 
course. 

200  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  the  Criminal  Justice  System 

A  survey  course  in  the  processes  and  agencies  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice — the  legislature,  the  police,  the  prosecutor,  public  de- 
fender, the  courts  and  corrections. 

210  (3-3-0)   Criminal  Investigation 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  fundamentals  of  investigation;  crime 
scene  search;  recording,  collection  and  preservation  of  evidence;  sources 
of  information;  interview  and  interrogation,  case  preparation  and  court 
presentation,  and  the  investigation  of  specific  offenses  such  as  arson, 
narcotics,  sex,  larceny,  burglary,  robbery  and  homicide.  Students  who 
have  completed  Police  Science  210  may  not  schedule  this  course. 

220  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Corrections 

General  overview  of  the  development  of  corrections  with  special  focus  on 
the  United  States  system;  recent  innovations;  future  correctional  systems 
structure  and  programs. 
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221    (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Criminalistics 

A  general  survey  of  the  methods  and  techniques  used  in  modern  scientific 
investigation  of  crime,  with  emphasis  upon  the  practical  use  of  these 
methods  by  the  students.  Laboratory  techniques  will  be  demonstrated  and 
the  student  will  participate  in  actual  use  of  the  scientific  equipment. 
Students  who  have  completed  Police  Science  221  may  not  schedule  this 
course. 

230  (3-3-0)   Criminal  Evidence 

Instruction  covers  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  and  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  admissibility  of  evidence  in  court.  Students  who  have  completed 
Police  Science  230  may  not  schedule  this  course. 

262  (3-3-0)   Police-Community  Relations 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of  development 
and  use  of  community  relations  programs.  The  student  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  strains  and  problems  arising  from  conflicting  demands  within  the 
social  structure  of  society.  This  course  will  include  development,  use  of 
community  relations  among  the  police,  corrections  programs  and  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole.  The  student  will  be  able  to  construct, 
test  and  implement  the  basic  concepts  of  community  relations  into  any 
area  of  the  criminal  justice  system  within  any  type  of  community. 

311    (3-3-0)   Criminal  Justice  Management  and  Organization 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  organizational  and  the  human  processes  of 
management.  The  key  to  organizational  effectiveness  lies  within  the 
human  processes  of  management  and  component  problem  solving.  This 
course  will  focus  its  direction  on  the  local,  state  and  federal  criminal 
justice  system,  as  well  as  analyze  contemporary  issues  in  criminal  justice 
management  and  organization,  which  will  allow  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  explore  the  dichotomy  between  policy  and  administration. 

320  (3-2-1)  Criminal  Court  Procedures — American  Court  System 
General  overview  of  the  development  of  the  criminal  court  system  with 
special  focus  on  the  roles  of  the  judge,  prosecutor,  jury  and  defense 
attorney,  trial  process;  pre-sentencing  procedures  and  contemporary 
issues  of  the  criminal  court. 

410  (3-3-0)   Probation/Parole 

A  general  survey  of  the  methods  and  techniques  now  employed  in  proba- 
tion and  parole  work  will  include  history,  development,  current  use  and 
future  possibilities.  The  course  will  give  a  general  overview  of  the  process 
of  probation  and  parole  as  it  is  now  used. 

411  (3-3-0)  Criminal  Justice  Research 

This  course  introduces  the  advanced  student  to  criminal  justice  research: 
survey  and  uses  of  available  sources  of  data,  consideration  of  research 
designs  and  methods  of  collecting  and  analyzing  data.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  332. 

430  (3-3-0)   Internship  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 

Students  will  be  assigned  to  various  criminal  justice  agencies  and  will 
work  under  joint  supervision  of  agency  heads  and  the  course  instructor. 
The  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to 
synthesize  theory  and  practice. 
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ECONOMICS   (ECO) 

200  (3-3-0)   Basic  Economics 

A  survey  course  in  contemporary  economic  issues  and  problems  designed 
for  non-economics  and  business  majors,  with  broad  emphasis  on  macro- 
micro  aspects  of  the  economy. 

211  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Economics:  Macroeconomics 

Student  begins  sequence  with  either  Economics  211  or  212.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  with  stress  on  macro-economics 
and  the  application  of  theory  to  current  problems. 

212  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Economics:  Microeconomics 

Student  may  begin  sequence  with  either  Economics  211  or  212.  An  intro- 
duction to  subject  of  economics  with  stress  on  micro-economics  and  its 
relevance  to  policy  issues. 

232  (3-3-0)  Quantitative  Methods 

Survey  of  quantitative  methods  and  their  application  to  economics. 

240  (3-3-0)   Economics  of  the  Black  Community 

A  survey  course  in  economics  of  the  ghetto  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
social  and  political  aspect  of  resource  allocation,  distribution  of  income 
and  wealth,  and  related  topics  as  they  pertain  to  Blacks  in  the  American 
economy.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211  or  Economics  212. 

310  (3-3-0)  Managerial  Economics 

An  in-depth  study  of  managerial  decision-making  processing  and  its  tools; 
also,  forecasting  demands,  cost  estimates,  pricing,  linear  programming, 
and  capital  budgeting. 

311  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  Economic  Theory:  Production  and  Dis- 
tribution 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  working  of  price  mechanism  within  the  framework 
of  a  free  enterprise  economy.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  behavior  of 
the  firm,  theory  of  distribution  and  welfare  economics.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 211. 

312  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  Economic  Theory:  Aggregate  Econom- 
ics and  Policy 

An  in-depth  study  of  theories  of  national  income  determination,  employ- 
ment, interest  and  fluctuations  in  aggregate  economic  activity.  Prerequi- 
site: Economics  211. 

320  (3-3-0)  Money,  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions 

Analysis  of  monetary  mechanism  in  United  States.  Hictorical  development 
of  money  and  banking.  Flow  of  funds  among  financial  institutions  and  role 
of  money  in  economic  system.  Prerequisites:  Economics  211-212. 

330  (3-3-0)   Public  Finance 

An  analysis  of  the  effects  of  public  spending,  borrowing  and  collection  of 
revenues  on  economic  systems  and  evaluation  of  economic  roles  of  gov- 
ernment. Prerequisites:  Economics  211-212. 
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340  (3-3-0)   Economic  Development 

An  examination  of  the  leading  issues  and  theories  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  their  relevance  to  developing  countries.  Prerequisites:  Eco- 
nomics 211-212. 

341  (3-3-0)   Regional  Economics 

Comparative  study  of  various  regional  models  explaining  regional  eco- 
nomic growth,  problems  and  effects  of  different  regional  policies.  Ingre- 
dients of  regional  planning  and  forecasting  are  also  discussed. 

343  (3-3-0)  Urban  Economics 

A  detailed  discussion  of  leading  theories  explaining  urban  growth,  urban 
structure,  and  urban  problems.  Factors  affecting  location  decision  of 
households,  firms,  and  government  are  stressed.  Prerequisites:  Economics 
311-312. 

350  (3-3-0)   International  Trade  and  Policy 

A  survey  of  the  theory  of  international  trade,  balance  of  payment,  problems 
and  politics  and  related  issues  of  international  monetary  economics.  Pre- 
requisites: Economics  211-212. 

410  (3-3-0)   Economic  History 

An  examination  of  the  key  factors  and  problems  of  economic  development 
in  the  American  economy  since  1800.  Prerequisites:  Economics  311-312. 

411  (3-3-0)   History  of  Economic  Thought 

A  chronological  study  of  the  evolution  of  economic  ideas  from  Scholastics 
to  Keynes. 

412  (3-3-0)   Econometrics 

Introduction  to  econometric  methods  and  their  application  to  economic 
models.  Prerequisites:  Business  Administration  210,  Business  Administra- 
tion 31 1 ,  Sociology  332,  Economics  31 2. 

420  (3-3-0)   Comparative  Economic  Systems 

A  study  of  the  characteristics,  functions  and  the  working  of  various  eco- 
nomic systems  such  as  capitalism,  socialism,  and  mixed  economies.  Pre- 
requisites: Economics  211-212. 

430  (3-3-0)   Economic  Problems 

A  study  of  some  of  the  present-day  economic  problems  such  as  labor, 
insurance,  and  social  security. 


EDUCATION   (EDU) 

100  (0-0-1)  Orientation 

The  assumption  which  underlines  the  orientation  program  is  that  there  is 
a  necessary  adjustment  to  be  made  between  high  school  and  college  and 
between  one  college  and  another.  Hence,  the  purpose  of  the  orientation 
program  is  to  make  this  adjustment  for  freshmen  and  new  students  as 
meaningful  as  possible. 

110  (3-3-0)   Reading  for  College  Students 

A  course  for  improving  reading  comprehension  among  freshman  students. 
It  is  designed  to  increase  the  chances  of  success  in  college  as  well  as  to 
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assist  the  student  in  achieving  college  level  reading  ability  in  general. 

211    (1-0-3)   Laboratory  Experiences  in  Area  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  professional  educa- 
tion experiences.  These  laboratory  experiences  will  take  place  in  area 
schools  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  observe  the  child, 
teacher,  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  learning  process  in  an 
actual  school  setting,  thirty-six  (36)  clock  hours  (pass-fail). 

310  (3-3-0)   Foundations  of  Education  (Historical,  Philosophical 

and  Sociological 

Basic  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  foundations  of  education  as  they 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  school's  role  in  society  and  the 
teacher's  role  in  formulating  an  operational  philosophy  of  education.  The 
areas  include  sociology,  history,  philosophy,  administration  and  curricular. 

330  (3-3-0)   Educational  Psychology  and  Measurements 

This  course  provides  a  comprehensive  introductory  survey  of  the  field  of 
educational  psychology,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles, 
practices  and  research  into  the  nature  of  learning  and  human  abilities. 
Prerequisite:  Education  310. 

340  (3-3-0)   Human  Development 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  human  develop- 
ment from  conception  through  adolescence.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  course  of  physical,  emotional,  social  and  intellectual  development 
during  the  childhood  years  of  2-8,  for  early  childhood  majors;  the  pre  and 
early  adolescent  years  of  9-16  for  intermediate  education  majors;  and  the 
middle  and  late  adolescent  years  of  17-21  for  the  secondary  education 
majors. 

352  (3-3-0)   Foundations  of  Early  Childhood  Education 

This  course  offers  a  broad  survey  of  the  field  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. The  several  foundations  upon  which  emphasis  will  center  are  the  his- 
torical, philosophical,  sociological,  phychological,  political,  economic  and 
the  aesthetic.  Prerequisite:  Education  310. 

360  (3-3-0)  Audio-Visual  Education 

A  survey  of  audio-visual  materials  and  methods,  with  instruction  in  the 
classroom  use  of  film,  filmstrips,  recording,  radio  field  trips,  slides,  bulle- 
tin boards,  and  other  visual  aids.  Experience  in  the  operation  of  the  various 
machines  is  provided. 

400  (3-3-0)  The  Middle  School 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  background 
and  fundamental  understanding  of  the  basic  principles,  policies,  and 
philosophy  which  undergird  middle  school  education  in  the  United  States. 
Concomitantly,  this  course  is  organized  to  give  the  prospective  inter- 
mediate education  teacher  a  composite  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
middle  school  as  it  exists  today,  and  to  make  some  tentative  projections 
regarding  innovations  which  are  likely  to  occur  as  the  middle  school 
periodically  and  continuously  attempts  to  enrich  the  educational  experi- 
ences which  are  provided  for  transecents. 

410  (3-3-0)   Education  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  abilities  and  disabilities,  inter  and 
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intra-individual  differences  of  exceptional  children.  It  introduces  the 
student  to  the  impact  of  educational  and  psychological  handicaps  and 
needs  of  the  children  who  are  classified  as  exceptional.  Plans  and  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  children  will  be  emphasized. 

411  (3-3-0)  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  considers  the  principles,  methods,  procedures  and  materials 
dealing  with  the  broad  aspects  of  the  reading  program,  ranging  from 
readiness  to  diagnostic  and  remedial  techniques.  Attention  is  given  to 
phonics,  word  recognition,  vocabulary  development  and  silent  and  oral 
reading  skills,  with  directed  observation  and  participation. 

412  (3-3-0)   Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  classroom  teacher  to  prevent,  diagnose 
and  correct  reading  difficulties.  Attention  is  given  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  reading  difficulties,  classroom  diagnosis  and  remediation,  the 
work  of  the  reading  specialist  in  diagnosis  and  remediation,  and  ways 
of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  problem  readers.  Prere- 
quisite: Education  411. 

420  (6-6-0)   Methods,  Materials,  Practices,  and  Observations  in 
Early  Childhood  Education 

An  integrated  methods  course  concerned  with  objectives,  principles  and 
practices  of  instruction,  classroom  management  and  procedure,  selection 
and  use  of  tools  and  materials,  provision  of  worthwhile  experiences  and 
selection,  construction,  and  use  of  evaluation  instruments  suitable  for 
early  childhood  education.  Provides  training  in  traditional  and  innovative 
techniques,  including  team  teaching  and  non-graded  procedures.  Super- 
vised experiences  in  public  and  college  laboratory  schools. 

421  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

A  study  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
history  of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  the 
emergence  of  the  high  school  as  it  exists  today.  The  philosophy  under- 
girding  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  secondary  school  is  examined. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  social  forces  affecting  curriculum  changes 
and  to  selected  guidance  techniques  for  the  classroom  teachers. 

430  (6-6-0)  Methods,  Materials,  Practices  and  Observations  in 
Intermediate  School  Education 

An  integrated  methods  course  concerned  with  meeting  needs  of  children 
and  youth  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Includes  objectives,  principles,  tech- 
niques of  instruction,  classroom  management  and  procedure,  selection 
and  use  of  tools  and  materials,  provision  of  worthwhile  instruments  suit- 
able for  intermediate  education.  Provides  training  in  traditional  and 
innovative  techniques,  including  team  teaching  and  non-graded  pro- 
cedures. Supervised  experiences  in  public  and  college  laboratory  schools 
are  included. 

431  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Guidance 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ings, purposes  and  aims  of  guidance.  Attention  is  given  to  methods  of 
investigation  in  guidance,  methods  of  guiding  students  and  the  results  of 
guidance.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  ways  of  improving  guidance 
in  schools.  Students  who  have  taken  Psychology  431,  Principles  of  Guid- 
ance may  not  take  this  course. 
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432  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Counseling 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  understand  the  various  theories 
of  guidance  and  counseling.  Diagnosis  will  be  made  of  case  studies  in 
counseling  situations,  analysis  and  observation  of  interviewing  procedures 
and  careful  observation  of  counseling  theories  in  actual  situations.  Stu- 
dents who  have  taken  Psychology  432,  Principles  of  Counseling,  may  not 
take  this  course. 

440  (3-3-0)   Guidance  and  Counseling  Practicum 

The  practicum  is  intended  to  provide  each  student  with  intensively  super- 
vised counseling  experiences  in  a  true-to-life  setting  and  a  chance  to 
share  the  results  of  such  experiences  with  his  supervisor.  Major  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  practical  and  applied  aspects  of  counseling  and  to  various 
guidance  activities.  The  practicum  comes  at  the  end  of  a  student's  train- 
ing and  gives  him  a  chance  to  tie  together  all  his  other  courses  in 
theories  and  techniques  and  apply  them  under  supervision.  Students  who 
have  taken  Psychology  440,  Guidance  and  Counseling  Practicum,  may  not 
take  this  course. 

450  (3-3-0)  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  classroom  teacher  of  adolescents 
with  a  background  in  the  developmental  process  of  reading,  reading 
assessment  techniques,  and  corrective  and  remedial  reading  techniques 
in  order  that  the  secondary  teacher  can  assess  the  adolescent's  needs, 
help  the  student  to  acquire  the  necessary  reading  skills  to  read  efficiently 
in  the  content  areas  and  to  eventually  become  a  literate  person  capable  of 
critical  and  creative  thinking. 

460  (3-3-0)  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  School  Subjects 
These  courses  are  intended  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  objectives, 
the  materials,  and  teaching  procedures  that  are  best  suited  to  each 
teaching  field. 

470  (6-0-6)   Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 

Student  teaching  is  the  culmination  of  the  professional  education  experi- 
ence. This  activity  takes  place  in  the  public  schools  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  participate  in  observation,  teaching  and  all 
other  activities  expected  of  the  regular  student. 

480  (6-0-6)   Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 


ENGLISH    (ENG) 

110  (3-3-0)   Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  planned  to  help  the  student  achieve  excellence  in  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  the  writing  situations  they  will  face 
most  often  in  their  lives  as  students,  career  people  and  contributive  citi- 
zens by  an  intensive  study  and  practice  in  the  basic  forms  and  principles 
of  writing  with  attention  to  reading  and  interpretation,  clarity  and  effec- 
tiveness in  grammar  and  punctuation,  sentences,  paragraphs,  essays  and 
outlining  and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  library.  The  four  classes 
in  writing  are  included,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  expository  writing,  the 
mastery  of  research  techniques  and  the  writing  of  a  research  paper. 
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*111  (3-3-0)  Composition  and  Literature 

The  broad  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  opportunities 
to  employ  skills  which  he  mastered  in  English  110,  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  elements  of  three  genre:  drama,  poetry  and  the  short  story,  to  train 
him  in  the  better  expression  of  his  own  ideas  by  emphasizing  literary 
analysis  and  style.  The  student  will  write  several  short  analytical  papers 
and  a  research  paper.  Prerequisite:  English  110. 

211  (3-3-0)  World  Literature 

A  course  planned  for  students  who  wish  to  major,  minor  or  get  a  concen- 
tration in  English.  Emphasis  is  upon  representative  continental  works 
from  ancient  times  through  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisites:  Communica- 
tive Skills  112-221. 

212  (3-3-0)  World  Literature 

A  continuation  of  the  survey  of  continental  masterpieces  up  to  the  present. 
English  and  American  works  are  omitted  here,  and  additional  European 
as  well  as  selected  modern  African  writers  are  included.  Prerequisites: 
Communicative  Skills  112-221. 

221  (3-3-0)  Afro-American  Literature 

A  historical  and  critical  perspective  of  contributions  to  American  fiction, 
poetry,  drama,  and  non-fiction  by  Black  writers.  Prerequisites:  Communi- 
cative Skills  1 12-221. 

222  (3-3-0)   The  History  of  the  English  Language 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  language  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  English  inflections,  sounds,  changing  meanings,  syntax 
and  usage.  Prerequisites:  Communicative  Skills  112-221. 

231    (3-3-0)  Advanced  Grammar 

A  study  of  advanced  work  in  organization,  style  and  various  rhetorical 
methods.  Prerequisites:  Communicative  Skills  112-221. 


English  110  and  English  111  must  be  taken  In  sequence. 

300  (3-3-0)   Children's  Literature 

An  introduction  to  the  most  significant  literary  contributions  to  children's 
literature  from  a  variety  of  ethnic  origins.  Among  the  types  of  literature 
examined  are  ballads,  humorous  and  nonsense  verse,  folklore,  myths, 
epics,  and  biographies.  Prerequisites:  Communicative  Skills  112-221. 

310  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Folklore 

Introduction  to  the  forms  of  oral  literature  and  folk  tradition,  folktale, 
legend,  myth,  folksong,  proverb,  riddle,  custom  and  belief.  Emphasis  on 
aesthetic  and  social  contexts.  Prerequisites:  English  211-212. 

311  (3-3-0)   English  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  through 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  course  is  required  of  students  majoring  or 
minoring  in  English.  Prerequisites:  English  211-212. 

312  (3-3-0)    English  Literature 

A  continuation  of  the  survey  of  English  literature,  extending  from  the 
Romantic  period  to  the  present.  The  course  is  required  of  students  major- 
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ing  or  minoring  in  English.  Either  311  or  312  may  be  selected  without  the 
other  by  students  getting  a  concentration  in  English.  Prerequisites:  English 
211-212. 

320  (3-3-0)  The  Renaissance 

A  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  representative  authors  of  the 
Renaissance  together  with  representative  plans  of  dramatists  other  than 
Shakespeare  in  relation  to  the  conventions  and  background  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Prerequisite:  English  311. 

321  (3-3-0)  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  major  writers  of  America  from  colonial  days  to  the  Civil 
War.  The  course  is  required  of  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  English. 
Prerequisites:  English  211-212. 

322  (3-3-0)   American  Literature 

A  continuation  of  the  survey  of  major  writers  of  America  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present.  The  course  is  required  of  students  majoring  or  minor- 
ing in  English.  Either  321  or  322  may  be  selected  without  the  other  by 
students  getting  a  concentration  in  English.  Prerequisites:  English  211-212. 

330  (3-3-0)   The  Seventeenth  Century 

Selected  readings  with  emphasis  on  the  metaphysical  poets.  Prerequisite: 
English  311. 

340  (3-3-0)   Short  Prose  Fiction 

Contemporary  British  and  American  short  stories  with  consideration 
attention  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  genre. 

341  (3-3-0)   Advanced  Composition 

A  study  of  advanced  work  in  organization,  style  and  various  rhetorical 
methods.  Prerequisites:  Communicative  Skills  112-221. 

350  (3-3-0)   Modern  Poetry 

An  introductory  course  in  which  a  wide  variety  of  poetic  styles  with  formal 
rather  than  chronological  orientation  will  be  included. 

360  (3-3-0)   Modern  Drama 

A  study  of  continental  British  and  American  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  on  social  and  literary  values. 

401    (3-3-0)   Chaucer 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry  considered  in  relation  to  his  times.  Selections 
studied  are  read  in  Middle  English.  Offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisites: 
English  211-212. 

410  (3-3-0)   Milton 

An  intensive  study  of  the  major  and  minor  works  of  poetry  of  Milton,  and 
important  selections  of  his  prose  in  relation  to  the  seventeenth  century 
background.  Prerequisite:  English  311. 

411  (3-3-0)   Shakespeare 

A  study  of  selected  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  Shakespeare's  development  and  the  scope  and  variety  of 
his  dramatic  works.  Prerequisites:  English  31 1-312. 
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412  (3-3-0)   The  Eighteenth  Century 

Selected  poetry,  prose,  criticism,  and  drama  with  emphasis  upon  Dryden, 
Swift,  Pope,  Johnson  and  others.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  novel.  Prerequisites:  English  31 1-312. 

421    (3-3-0)   The  English  Novel  18th  and  19th  Centuries 

A  study  of  the  background  of  the  English  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  and  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  novel  as  an  art 
form  and  the  social  milieu  in  which  it  was  produced.  Prerequisite:  English 
312. 

431  (3-3-0)   The  American  Novel 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  novel  up  to  1953  with  em- 
phasis on  selected  major  writers.  Prerequisites:  English  321-322. 

432  (3-3-0)   Romantic  Prose  and  Poetry 

Readings  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats 
and  Shelley,  with  some  attention  to  critical  reactions  to  their  works  and 
to  definitions  of  Romanticism. 

440  (3-3-0)  American  Romanticism 

A  study  of  the  major  American  writers  from  1825  to  1865.  Three  or  four 
selected  writers,  themes  or  movements  of  the  period.  Prerequisite:  Eng- 
lish 321. 

442  (3-3-0)   The  English  Novel  1900-1940 

Representative  works  by  major  British  novelists:  Conrad,  Joyce,  Lawrence, 
Huxley,  Cary.  Prerequisite:  English  312. 

450  (3-3-0)  American  Realism  and  Naturalism 

A  study  of  major  writers  from  1865-1935.  Three  or  four  selected  writers, 
themes,  or  movements  of  the  periods.  Prerequisites:  English  321-322  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

451  (3-3-0)   Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Reading  and  analysis  of  the  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism  of  English  writers 
of  the  later  nineteenth  century. 

460  (3-3-0)  The  Modern  Novel  1920-Present 

Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Woolf,  Baldwin  and  Lawrence.  Prerequisites:  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature  surveys  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

470  (3-3-0)   Senior  Seminar 

Directed  study  in  English  conducted  by  specially  appointed  members  of 
the  department. 


FINANCE   (FIN) 

311    (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Finance 

A  survey  of  the  financial  organization,  structure,  income,  and   policy  of 
business  enterprises.  Prerequisites:  Economics  212,  Accounting  212. 

320  (3-3-0)   Financial  Management 

The  development  of  the  ability  to  use  analytical  tools  by  the  discussion  of 
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case  studies  dealing  primarily  with  capital  budgeting  and  capital  structure, 
return  on  investment  and  cost  of  capital,  and  characteristics  of  alternative 
forms  of  capital.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  current  and  long-term 
financing,  expansion,  and  problems  of  small  business  enterprises  in  con- 
nection with  decision-making  techniques. 

330  (3-3-0)    Personal  Finance 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  money  management  giving  special  attention  to 
credit  borrowing,  saving  money,  and  bank  relationship.  Consideration  is 
given  to  problems  affecting  individuals  in  allocating  funds  among  stocks, 
bonds,  insurance,  real  property,  and  mutual  investment  companies.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  21 1. 

340  (3-3-0)    Principles  of  Insurance 

A  survey  course  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  organizational  structure 
of  insurance  with  attention  given  to  the  various  kinds  of  commercial  insur- 
ance such  as  fire,  automobile,  casualty,  health  and  accident,  and  life 
insurance. 

350  (3-3-0)   Real  Estate 

A  presentation  of  the  fundamental  economic  aspects  of  real  property  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  changing  character  of  the  urban  economy 
and  its  effect  on  land  values  and  land  utilization.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
211. 

410  (3-3-0)   Investments 

A  survey  of  portfolio  models  and  theories;  factors  affecting  corporate  and 
other  securities  as  portfolio  choice.  Organization  of  capital  markets  and 
the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  securities.  Prerequisites:  Economics  211- 
212. 

FRENCH    (FRE) 

110  (3-3-0)   Elementary  French 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  communicative  skills:  speak- 
ing, aural  comprehension  reading,  and  writing.  Regular  laboratory  prac- 
tice. 

11  OH  (3-3-0)  Elementary  French 

This  is  an  honors  course  of  the  department.  Placement  will  be  made  from 
entrance  examination  scores,  previous  high  school  study,  etc.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  skills  of  aural  comprehension, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Regular  laboratory  practice. 

120  (3-3-0)   Elementary  French 

This  course  continues  the  development  of  the  basic  communicative  skills: 
aural  comprehension,  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Regular  laboratory 
practice.  Prerequisite:  French  110  or  placement  examination. 

120H  (3-3-0)    Elementary  French 

This  is  an  honors  course  that  continues  the  development  of  the  skills  of 
aural  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Placement  will  be 
made  from  entrance  examination  scores,  previous  high  school  study,  etc. 
Regular  laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  French  110H  or  placement 
examination. 
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211  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  French 

This  course  will  continue  the  development  of  the  basic  skills  in  the  use  of 
the  language  with  emphasis  on  effecting  a  greater  oral  fluency  and  a 
broader  reading  comprehension.  Language  laboratory  practice.  Prerequi- 
site: French  120  or  placement  examination. 

212  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  French 

Emphasis  will  be  on  effecting  a  greater  oral  fluency  and  a  broader  reading 
comprehension.  Language  laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  French  211  or 
placement  examination. 

311  (3-3-0)   French  Conversation  I 

A  course  designed  to  develop  greater  oral  proficiency.  Prerequisite: 
French  212. 

312  (3-3-0)   French  Conversation  and  Composition 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  development  of  the  skills  in  oral  expression 
with  practice  and  study  in  the  correct  writing  of  the  language.  Phonetics, 
intonation,  dictation  and  vocabulary  building  will  be  included.  Prerequi- 
site: French  110. 

321  (3-3-0)   French  Civilization  and  Culture 

This  provides  study  of  the  civilization,  culture  and  history  with  attention 
given  to  the  life,  customs,  philosophy,  art,  music  and  general  culture  pat- 
terns of  the  people.  Prerequisite:  French  212. 

322  (3-3-0)   Survey  of  French  Literature  I 

The  course  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  most  presentative  French 
authors  and  their  works  from  earliest  times  to  1800.  Prerequisite:  French 
321. 

331    (3-3-0)   Survey  of  French  Literature  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  survey  of  French  literature  with  studies  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Prerequisite:  French  321. 

340  (3-3-0)   Survey  of  French  Literature 

This  provides  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  from  the 
earliest  times  through  the  contemporary  period.  Prerequisite:  French  321 
(this  course  is  designed  for  students  minoring  in  the  language). 

411    (3-3-0)  17th  Century  French  Literature 

This  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  French  classicism  with  a  study  of  the 
literary  masterpieces  of  the  17th  century.  Special  emphasis  is  on  explica- 
tion detexte.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  320. 

421    (3-3-0)  The  French  Novel 

This  course  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  romantic,  realistic  and 
naturalistic  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  a  study  of  the  literary 
movements  and  authors  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Prere- 
quisite: French  330. 

431    (3-3-0)   Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Linguistics 

A  thorough  review  of  grammar  and  syntax  with  free  composition  in  French. 
Emphasis  also  on  study  of  linguistics. 
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440  (3-3-0)  African  and  Caribbean  Literature  in  French 

Readings  and  discussions  of  literary  works  by  French-speaking  authors 
of  North  and  West  Africa  and  of  the  Caribbean.  Prerequisite:  French 
320  or  330. 

450  (3-3-0)   Contemporary  French  Literature  and  Thought 

A  study  of  all  genres  of  modern  French  Literature  from  1945  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  French  411. 

GEOGRAPHY  (GGY) 

210  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Geography 

Consideration  is  given  to  some  elements  of  earth  sciences,  geographic 
relationships  and  a  general  survey  of  the  interaction  between  man  and  his 
physical  environment. 

220  (3-3-0)   Regional  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geography  of  the  world  by  regions.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  meaning  of  regions  and  the  basic  geographic  relationship 
within  the  major  regions  of  the  world.  A  detailed  analysis  is  made  of 
selected  regions. 

310  (3-3-0)   Economic  Geography** 

A  geographic  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  man's  economic  activities  with 
emphasis  on  present  day  patterns  and  trends  of  production,  distribution 
and  utilization  of  the  world's  major  commodities. 

311  (3-3-0)   Cartography 

Principles  and  techniques  of  constructing  maps  and  other  graphic  devices; 
the  construction  of  map  projections  and  their  uses,  problems  of  scales, 
lettering  and  sketching  techniques,  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistical 
materials. 

312  (3-3-0)  Advanced  Cartography 

Advanced  principles  and  techniques  of  map  and  graphic  construction  and 
interpretation.  Prerequisite:  Geography  311. 

320  (3-3-0)   Anglo  America 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  North  America  north  of 
Rio  Grande.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
natural  environment  and  the  human  activities  in  each  of  the  geographic 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

321  (3-3-0)   Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union 

A  study  of  the  physical  features,  natural  resources,  population  distribution, 
and  cultural  geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  historical  and  present  times. 

322  (3-3-0)   Latin  America 

A  regional  study  of  the  physical  environmental  conditions,  natural  re- 
sources, economic  development,  and  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

330  (3-3-0)   Geography  of  Africa 

This  course  deals  with  the  continent  of  Africa  as  a  whole  and  the  regional 
description  of  its  countries  and  regions  as  well  as  the  current  problems 
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and  developments.  This  course  is  designed  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
students  in  African  geography  and  lead  them  into  further  understanding 
of  the  distinctiveness  of  Africa  and  its  character  as  different  from  that  of 
every  continent. 

331    (3-3-0)   Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  features  and  cultural  geography  of  the 
continent  as  a  region  as  well  as  more  detailed  examinations  of  regions 
and  nation  states  of  Europe. 

340  (3-3-0)   Cultural  Geography 

An  examination  of  human  experience  as  it  occurs  in  different  natural 
settings.  An  analysis  of  symbolic  and  material  elements  of  culture  with 
special  focus  upon  those  with  landscape  and  environment  manifestations. 
Specific  case  studies  will  be  used  to  determine  how  processes  such  as 
innovation,  diffusion,  and  cultural  change  function. 

350  (3-3-0)   Physical  Geography 

An  advanced  examination  of  the  physical  systems  and  features  of  the 
earth.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  detailed  analysis  of  systematic  functions 
and  interrelations.  Prerequisite:  Geography  210,  Principles  of  Geography. 

360  (3-3-0)   Climates 

A  study  of  the  world  climates  with  controls,  classification  distribution  and 
influences  on  man. 

410  (3-3-0)   Man  and  Environment 

An  examination  of  ideas  about  the  environment  prevalent  in  western 
thought  and  the  manifestation  of  those  attitudes  in  the  landscape.  Much  of 
the  course  will  be  devoted  to  specific  types  of  ecosystem  degradation  and 
how  such  problems  have  been  and  might  be  dealt  with. 

411  (3-3-0)   Industrial  Geography** 

A  study  of  manufacturing  regions  and  the  major  industries  of  leading 
industrial  nations  of  the  world.  Attention  is  given  to  factors  relating  to  the 
nature,  location  and  development  of  manufacturing  industries. 

412  (3-3-0)   Ecology 

A  geographic  study  of  the  ecological  system  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
community  of  organisms  and  the  relationship  of  these  organisms  to  their 
environment.  Emphasis  will  be  the  effect  of  human  activity  on  the  earth 
systems.  Prerequisite:  Geography  410,  Man  and  Environment. 

420  (3-3-0)   Conservation  of  Natural  Resources*** 

The  wise  and  unwise  use  of  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  their 
relation  to  conservation  practices.  Conservation  problems  and  techniques 
of  water,  soil,  forest,  grasslands,  animals  and  human  resources. 

421  (3-3-0)  Geography  of  the  South 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  an  analytical  description  of  the  present 
day  Southern  United  States.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  study  of  its 
physical,  historical,  economic,  and  cultural  environment.  This  course  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  geography  of  the  South  so  that 
they  will  become  familiar  with  the  distinctive  and  changing  character  of 
this  area  of  the  United  States. 
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422  (3-3-0)   Geography  of  Eastern  Asia 

A  study  of  the  physical  features,  natural  resources,  population  distribution 
and  economic  adjustments  of  the  land  and  peoples  of  East  Asia.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  China,  Japan,  North  and  South  Korea,  and  Southeast  Aisa. 

430  (3-3-0)   Geomorphology 

An  examination  of  the  processes  and  factors  which  create  and  effect  the 
development  of  the  natural  landscape.  Prerequisite:  Geography  350, 
Physical  Geography. 

431  (3-3-0)   Political  Geography*** 

A  study  of  the  geographical  nature  of  states;  organizations,  power,  boun- 
daries, internal  and  external  relations  as  influenced  by,  and  adjusted  to, 
geographic  conditions;  geopolitics  and  contemporary  problems. 

440  (3-3-0)   Urban  Geography 

A  geographic  survey  of  external  and  internal  spatial  relationships  of  cities 
and  city  systems  with  special  emphasis  on  the  growth,  distribution,  and 
functional  patterns  within  and  among  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  within  the  United  States. 


'  Recommended  for  Urban  Affairs  Program 
'  *  Recommended  for  majors  in  the  Division  of  Business 
' '  '  Recommended  for  majors  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

GEOLOGY   (GEO) 

311  (3-2-2)   Introduction  to  Geology 

This  course  includes  the  dynamic  earth,  anatomy  of  the  earth  and  surface 
alterations.  Occasional  fieldtrips  are  made. 

312  (3-2-2)   Introduction  to  Geology 

This  course  includes  the  conclusion  of  surface  alterations,  the  fossil 
record  and  change,  and  geologic  time.  Occasional  field  trips  are  a  part  of 
the  course. 

GERMAN  (GER) 

110  (3-3-0)   Elementary  German 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  communication  skills:  speak- 
ing, aural  comprehension,  writing,  and  reading.  Regular  laboratory  prac- 
tice. 

120  (3-3-0)   Elementary  German 

This  course  continues  the  development  of  the  basic  communicative  skills: 
comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Regular  laboratory  prac- 
tice. Prerequisite:  German  1 10  or  placement  examination. 

211    (3-3-0)   Intermediate  German 

This  course  will  continue  the  development  of  the  basic  skills  in  the  use 
of  the  language  with  emphasis  on  effecting  a  greater  oral  fluency  and  a 
broader  reading  comprehension.  Laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 120  or  placement  examination. 
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212  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  German 

Emphasis  will  be  on  effecting  a  greater  oral  fluency  and  a  broader  read- 
ing comprehension.  Language  laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  German 
211  or  placement  examination. 

310  (3-3-0)  Advanced  Conversation  and  Phonetics 

This  course  will  guide  the  student  toward  a  more  coordinated  liberated 
expression  in  German,  through  insight  into  the  grammatical  principles 
underlying  the  patterns  he  imitates,  mastery  of  a  practical  vocabulary, 
feeling  for  speech  rhythm,  and  familiarity  with  German  word  order.  Intro- 
duction to  the  symbols  adopted  by  the  International  Phonetic  Associa- 
tion; transcription  and  pronunciation  excercises.  Prerequisite:  German 
212. 

321  (3-3-0)  German  Civilization 

Reading  selections  dealing  with  people  and  events  from  early  times  up  to 
the  twentieth  century.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  the  student 
with  some  insight  into  the  cultural  development  of  the  German  people  with 
reference  to  their  history,  music,  art,  literature,  and  science  through  the 
ages.  Prerequisite:  German  212. 

322  (3-3-0)   Modern  German  Literature 

Selections  from  modern  German  prose,  drama  and  poetry  will  be  read  and 
discussed.  Lectures  on  main  trends  and  major  authors.  Prerequisite: 
German  212. 

330  (3-3-0)   History  of  the  German  Language 

A  presentation  of  the  development  of  sounds  from  Indo-European  to  New 
High  German,  and  of  the  political,  social,  and  literary  forces  which  influ- 
enced this  development  of  the  German  language.  Prerequisite:  German 
310. 

410  (3-3-0)   Survey  of  German  Literature,  Origins  to  1900 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor  or  three  hours  of  300  level  work. 

420  (3-3-0)   Survey  of  German  Literature,  1900  to  Present 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor  or  three  hours  of  300  level  work. 

421  (3-3-0)  Advanced  Grammar 

Advanced  study  of  German  grammar,  emphasis  on  modern  written  and  con- 
versational German.  A  review  of  word  formation,  punctuation,  etc.  will  be 
included.  Prerequisite:  German  212. 

422  (3-3-0)   Stylistics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  further  the  student's  capabilities  for 
precise  self-expression.  The  course  includes  study  and  analysis  of  the 
various  stylistic  levels  of  the  language,  introduction  to  stylistic  devices, 
review  of  syntax  and  various  parts  of  speech  and  their  effect  on  style, 
exercises  with  synonyms  and  antonyms,  and  guided  compositions.  Pre- 
requisite: German  421. 

430  (3-3-0)   Special  Topics 

This  course  will  be  offered  on  demand.  It  will  consist  of  detailed  investi- 
gations of  special  topics  in  language  or  literature.  Studies  will  be  made 
in  consultation  with  faculty  and  coodinator  of  the  Modern  Foreign 
Language  Department. 
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HEALTH   EDUCATION    (HED) 

112  (2-2-0)   Personal  Hygiene 

This  course  deals  with  basic  concepts  of  personal  and  community  health 
in  complex  modern  society.  Sexuality,  population,  planning,  mental 
health,  nutrition,  fitness,  health  care  delivery  systems,  and  diseases  of 
infectious  and  non-infectious  nature  are  considered. 

300  (3-3-0)   Healthful  Family  and  School  Living 

This  course  deals  with  information  and  concepts  of  sex  education  includ- 
ing physiological,  social  and  moral  aspects  of  human  sexuality.  Such 
topics  as  love,  biological  male  and  female,  marriage,  pregnancy,  child- 
birth and  birth  control  will  be  covered.  Emphasis  is  on  teacher  preparation 
in  sexuality  and  family  loving. 

321  (3-3-0)   Health  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  planning  different  types 
of  health  education  experiences  for  grades  K-3.  The  construction  of  teach- 
ing units  and  material  aids  is  required  in  an  observation/teaching  ex- 
perience in  the  campus  school. 

322  (3-3-0)   Health  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  planning  different  types 
of  health  education  teaching-learning  activities  related  to  selected  health 
topics  for  grades  4-6  and  7-9.  The  construction  of  teaching  units  and 
material  aids  is  required. 

372  (3-3-0)   First  Aid 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  underlying  principles  and  applied 
techniques  of  first  aid.  Requirements  of  the  course  in  Standard  First  Aid 
will  be  met  with  an  awarded  American  Red  Cross  Certificate. 

411    (3-3-0)  Administration  of  Public  Health  Services 

A  study  of  the  organization,  administration  and  management  of  public 
health  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  various  social,  cultural  and 
economic  factors  that  determine  current  policies  and  practices  in  the 
field. 

421    (3-3-1)   Principles,  Practices,  and  Procedures  in  Health  Edu- 
cation 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  school 
health  program,  including  principles,  practices,  and  procedures  in  teach- 
ing health  at  the  elementary  level.  The  construction  of  teaching  units  and 
material  aids  is  required. 

431    (3-3-1)   Adapted  Physical  Education 

This  course  deals  with  a  study  of  the  nature  of  handicapped  conditions 
and  the  application  of  this  information  to  the  development  of  a  physical 
education  program  that  meets  the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

HISTORY   (HIS) 

100  (3-3-0)   Social  Institutions:  Their  Nature  and  Change 

An  interdisciplinary  course  encompassing  basic  principles  of  economics, 
sociology,  history,  geography,  political  science,  psychology  and  the  Black 
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experience  in  three  sequences.  Sequence  I  analyzes  the  functional  ele- 
ments within  the  various  social  institutions  which  make  up  the  socio- 
cultural  world.  In  Sequence  II  the  power  structure  of  society  is  examined 
with  special  attention  to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  power  and  the 
causes  and  effects  of  socio-economic  conflict  and  change  on  the  social 
system  and  its  institutions.  Sequence  III  is  a  case  study  of  concepts 
learned  in  the  first  two  sequences  by  focusing  on  the  experiences  of  Black 
people  in  the  past  and  current  civilizations  in  Africa  and  the  United  States. 

110  (3-3-0)  World  History  to  1600 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  man,  his  governmental,  economic,  social,  reli- 
gious, intellectual,  and  esthetic  activities — from  the  earliest  time  to  1600 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas. 

120  (3-3-0)   World  History  Since  1600 

In  the  second  half  of  world  history,  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
ideologies,  movements,  wars  and  revolutions  that  have  shaped  modern 
history. 

210  (3-3-0)  Afro-American  History 

ine  social,  economic  and  political  history  of  the  Black  American.  Attention 
is  given  to  contributions  of  Blacks  to  the  social,  economic  and  intellectual 
life  of  American  society;  their  role  in  its  exploration,  discovery  and 
development;  the  experience  of  slavery  and  the  struggle  for  civil  rights. 

211  (3-3-0)  The  United  States  to  1865 

A  survey  of  American  history  from  the  Reign  of  George  III  and  the  Revolu- 
tion through  the  Civil  War. 

212  (3-3-0)   The  United  States  Since  1865 

A  continuing  survey  of  the  forces  shaping  American  society  and  institutions 
from  the  Reconstruction  Erato  the  present. 

301  (3-3-0)  The  Era  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

An  examination  of  the  forces  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  between 
North  and  South;  the  Union  victory;  and  the  problems  of  reconstructing 
the  Nation. 

302  (3-3-0)  The  Rise  of  Modern  America,  1914  to  Present 

The  story  of  the  mergency  of  the  United  States  as  a  modern  industrial 
nation  and  major  world  power  in  the  twentieth  century. 

311  (3-3-0)   Modem  European  History,  1648-1815 

A  basic  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  developments 
in  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

312  (3-3-0)   Modern  European  History,  181 5-Present 
Continuation   of   the   survey   of   European   history    in   the   19th   and    20th 
centuries  to  the  contemporary  period. 

320  (3-3-0)   Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  process  of  economic  growth  from  1783  to  the  present.  The  develop- 
ment of  various  sectors  in  the  economy  and  their  interdependence. 

321  (3-3-0)  American  Social  History 

The  daily  life,  institutions,   intellectual   and  artistic  achievements   of  the 
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Agrarian  Era,  1607-1861;  major  emphasis  on  the  Urban-Industrial  Era 
from  1861  to  the  present. 

322  (3-3-0)   Ethnic  Minorities  in  American  Urban  History 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  urban  America  on  the  history  of  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States,  the  relationship  between  the  urban  social 
order  and  the  condition  of  minority  groups  since  1900  and  considering  the 
contributions  of  ethnic  groups  to  the  American  city. 

330  (3-3-0)  America  Moves  West 

The  settlement  of  the  American  West;  economic,  social,  political  and 
geographic  factors  influencing  expansion;  analysis  of  the  frontier  theory. 

331  (3-3-0)   History  of  Modern  East  Asia 

Introduction  to  the  modern  history  of  China  from  the  decline  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  (about  1800)  to  the  victory  of  the  Red  Army  in  1949;  and  the 
history  of  modern  Japan  from  1853  to  1945. 

332  (3-3-0)   History  of  South  Asia 

Survey  of  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  independence  movements  in  the 
former  European  colonies  of  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Indo- 
nesia and  French  Indo-China. 

340  (3-3-0)  American  Diplomatic  History 

American  diplomacy  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on 
U.  S.  foreign  relations  in  the  twentieth  century. 

350  (3-3-0)   History  of  Latin  America 

The  institutions  and  the  political,  social  and  economic  problems  of  con- 
temporary states  of  Latin  America. 

351  (3-3-0)  Ancient  History 

The  origins,  development  and  contributions  of  the  Ancient  Near  Eastern, 
Greek  and  Roman  civilizations  to  the  fall  of  Rome. 

352  (3-3-0)   North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 

Islamic  culture  and  civilization  around  the  southern  and  eastern  rim  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  present. 

360  (3-3-0)    European  Military  History 

Evolution  of  the  military  profession  in  the  European-Western  tradition  from 
ancient  Greece  to  the  post  World  War  II  era.  Examination  of  European 
military  strategy,  tactics,  doctrines,  technology,  concepts,  and  philo- 
sophy; to  include  the  Roman  experience,  medieval  armies,  the  Thirty 
Year's  War,  World  War  I,  and  World  War  II. 

362  (3-3-0)  American  Military  History 

Evolution  of  the  American  military  profession  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
post  World  War  II  era.  Examination  of  American  military  strategy,  tactics, 
doctrines,  technology,  concepts,  and  philosophy;  to  include  study  of  the 
Civil  War,  World  War  I,  and  World  War  II. 

370  (3-3-0)  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 

Survey  of  ancient,  medieval,  colonial  and  modern  civilizations  and  states 
in  Africa,  with  emphasis  on  Sub-Sahara  regions;  problems  of  the  African 
heritage  and  the  rebrith  of  contemporary  African  cultures. 
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371    (3-3-0)  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation  1300-1648 

The  rise  of  individualism  and  humanistic  thought  after  1300  A.D.;  the 
fragmentation  of  religious  and  political  authority  in  Europe;  the  reformation 
and  religious  wars  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

380  (3-3-0)  Medieval  Europe 

The  Latin  Christian  community  of  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
century;  characteristics  of  medieval  political  organization  and  socio- 
economic life;  the  formative  influence  of  the  church;  the  cultural  legacy  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

400  (3-3-0)   History  of  the  South 

Development  of  the  southern  United  States  since  1820.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  race  relations  and  industrial  growth  of  the  region  in  the  mid- 
20th  century. 

410  (3-3-0)   Survey  of  American  Urban  History 

An  examination  of  the  forces  that  have  shaped  the  development  of  the 
American  city  from  the  colonial  era  to  the  present.  Inquiry  into  the  social, 
economic  and  political  effects  of  urban  life  on  city  dwellers. 

430  (3-3-0)  Twentieth  Century  Europe 

A  study  of  the  recent  origins  of  contemporary  European  problems;  the 
world  wars;  social  and  economic  upheaval;  fascism,  communism,  national 
rivalries,  domination  by  the  super  powers;  and  the  recovery  of  economic 
and  political  stability. 

431  (3-3-0)  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  I 

Political  economic,  social  and  ideological  aspects  of  Russian  society  and 
its^collapse  in  Revolution  and  Civil  War  during  1917-1921. 

432  (3-3-0)   Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  II 

Emphasis  on  political  and  socio-economic  system  of  Soviet  society  and 
on  its  role  in  the  contemporary  international  context. 

441  (3-3-0)   History  of  England 

Beginning  with  the  Stuart  era  in  1603  to  the  end  1950's;  discussion  of 
parliamentary  liberty  and  overseas  expansion;  English  sea  power,  the 
Industrial  Revolution;  democracy,  commonwealth,  empire;  the  World 
Wars  and  dissolution  of  the  empire. 

442  (3-3-0)   History  of  Modern  Germany 

German  history  in  five  periods;  before  unification  (1815-1870);  under  Bis- 
marck; under  Wilhelm  II;  between  the  wars;  since  1945. 

450  (3-3-0)   Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans 

Evolution  of  the  Hapsburg  and  Ottoman  Empires  and  the  modern  secession 
states  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  etc. 

451  (3-3-0)  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 

Collapse  of  the  ancient  regime,  its  causes  and  effects;  Napoleon's  attempt 
to  establish  a  new  order  in  Europe  under  French  hegemony;  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Prerequisite:  History  120  or  History  311. 

460  (3-3-0)   Senior  Seminar:  Problems  in  American  History 

A  consideration  of  selected  controversial  issues  in  American  history.  Stu- 
dents will  evaluate  critically  such  issues  as  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
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American  War  for  Independence,  sectionalism,  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  New  Deal,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

470  (3-3-0)   Seminar  on  Neo-Colonialsim 

Readings  and  discussions  on  the  political,  economic  and  strategic  interest 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  colonies  and  former  colonial  possessions  since 
1880,  with  special  attention  to  Vietnam  and  selected  African  States.  Pre- 
requisites: History  311-312,  331  or  332. 

480  (3-3-0)   Senior  Seminar:  Problems  in  European  History 

Historiographic  survey  of  selected  problems  and  issues  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

490  (3-3-0)  Advanced  Reading  and  Research 

Supervised  reading  and  research  in  areas  of  special  interest  under  the 
supervision  of  a  designated  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
Chairman. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (H/P) 

300  (3-3-0)   Contemporary  Afro-American  Politics 

Selected  issues  of  Afro-American  in  America,  with  emphasis  on  con- 
temporary political  organizations  and  activities  of  Afro- American. 

310  (3-3-0)   Political  History  of  Contemporary  China 

Political  development  in  China  from  the  Revolution  of  1911  through  the 
consolidation  of  power  by  Mao-tse-Tung  in  the  post  war  period  to  the 
present. 

341  (3-3-0)   Constituional  Law  and  History 

Basic  principles  of  the  constitutional  system,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  cases  that  deal  with  the  framework  of  the  American  federal  system. 

342  (3-3-0)   Civil  Rights  and  the  Constitution 

A  case  study  of  constitutional  principles  and  their  application  affecting 
individual  civil  rights. 

440  (3-3-0)   Modem  Ideologies 

Study  and  comprehension  of  the  principal  modern  ideologies:  capitalism, 
communism,  fascism,  socialism. 


HUMANITIES   (HUM) 


211  (3-3-0)   Man  and  His  Creative  Awareness 

A  course  designed  to  examine  man's  creative  response  to  life  and  his 
universe  through  music,  visual  arts,  literature,  poetry,  drama,  photography, 
architecture  and  film.  Emphasis  is  on  the  creative  process  as  well  as  the 
resultant  works  of  arts.  Ultimately,  the  student  should  acquire  an  enthusi- 
asm for  critical  assessment  of  the  creative,  cultural  and  aesthetic  works 
of  others  and  also  experience  with  his  own  expressions,  in  various  media. 

212  (3-3-0)   Man  and  His  Creative  Awareness 
Continuation  of  Humanities  211. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES   (IDS) 

370  (3-3-0)   Bioethics 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  course  designed  to  focus  attention  on  the 
biological  nature  of  man,  his  ethical  values,  and  their  relationship  to  man's 
survival.  Through  assigned  readings,  discussions,  and  lectures,  students 
will  address  such  topics  as:  Human  Identity,  Quality  of  Life,  Heredity  and 
Environment  in  Shaping  Man's  Nature,  and  Ethical  Values  in  a  Constantly 
Changing  Culture.  Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  with  Biology  111,  Biology 
113  and  Philosophy  210. 

380  (3-3-0)   Issues  in  Popular  Culture 

This  course  is  designed  to  focus  on  the  issues  that  result  when  our  govern- 
ment makes  domestic  and  foreign  decisions  that  affect  the  lives  of  people 
in  the  popular  culture.  This  course  highlights  four  major  areas  of  govern- 
ment— local,  state,  national  and  international  and  deals  with  issues  such 
as  health  services,  revenue  sharing,  energy  conservation  and  third  world 
diplomacy.  These  and  other  issues  will  be  discussed  and  analyzed  from 
an  interdisciplinary  approach.  The  course  has  three  major  components. 
The  first  component  consists  of  the  design  process  which  emphasizes 
individual  creativity,  the  problem-solving  method  and  the  process  of 
reaching  goals.  The  second  component,  the  supportive  process,  will 
utilize  lectures,  resource  persons,  films,  recordings  and  field  trips  to 
demonstrate  how  the  elements  of  the  design  process  may  aid  in  synthesiz- 
ing and  analyzing  interdisciplinary  issues.  The  third  and  most  important 
component,  the  creative  process,  will  allow  students,  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  to  choose  related  issues  and  apply  the  design  process 
independently.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior. 

MANAGEMENT  (MGM) 

311    (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Management 

Emphasis  on  the  bases  and  principles  of  management  including  planning, 
organizing,  staffing,  directing,  controlling,  and  the  role  of  the  manager  in 
the  changing  environment.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211. 

320  (3-3-0)  Small  Business  Management 

An  introduction  to  the  environment  of  the  small  business.  Attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  growing  business  in  which  one  or  a  few  people  face  the 
challenge  of  developing  an  enterprise  with  limited  financial  resources. 
Cases,  readings,  and  discussions  will  focus  on  problems  and  principles 
involved  in  small  business  such  as  analysis  of  legal  organization  forms, 
location,  product  market  determination,  financial  taxation,  and  human  rela- 
tions aspects. 

330  (3-3-0)   Production  Management 

A  study  of  plant  location  and  design;  internal  organization  for  operations, 
production  planning  and  control,  stores  control,  routing  and  handling 
materials;  quantitative  approaches;  operations  research.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  211. 

340  (3-3-0)   Hotel  and  Motel  Management 

A  study  of  principles  and  practices  related  to  management  and  operation 
of  hotels  and  motels. 
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410  (3-3-0)   Personnel  Management 

a  study  or  personnel  administration,  its  objectives,  organization,  functions, 
and  role  in  the  operation  of  business  enterprises  giving  consideration  to 
key  problems  in  the  areas  of  employee  selection,  hiring,  and  placement; 
training;  wage  and  salary  administration;  promotion,  transfer,  and  separa- 
tion; and  personnel  services.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211. 

420  (3-3-0)   Human  Relations  in  Business  Practices 

A  study  in  understanding  human  behavior  in  business  organizations  in- 
cluding study  of  the  concepts,  theories,  and  research  findings  in  the 
behavioral  aspects  of  management  through  discussion  and  case  studies. 
Prerequisites :  Economics  211 ,  Management  31 1 . 

MARKETING   (MKT) 

310  (3-3-0)   Marketing 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  marketing;  current  practices  and  structure  of 
the  market;  analysis  of  marketing  functions,  institutions,  costs,  and  market- 
ing legislation. 

321  (3-3-0)  Salesmanship 

An  introduction  to  selling  with  empnasis  placed  on  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  sales  process  and  their  application  to  the  problem  of  sales- 
men. Prerequisite:  Economics  211. 

322  (3-3-0)   Advertising 

Principles  of  advertising  and  a  study  of  advertising  media,  discussing 
special  problems  of  small  business  concerns  including  appropriations  and 
planning,  aimed  at  acquainting  the  student  with  the  development  of  adver- 
tising and  its  economic  significance  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  advertiser. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  211. 

330  (3-3-0)   Retailing 

Survey  of  retailing  and  its  role  in  distribution.  Problems  of  administrative 
organization,  store  location,  layout,  buying,  pricing,  merchandising,  and 
sales  promotion  are  to  be  discussed.  Current  trends  in  retailing  are 
explored. 

331  (3-3-3)   Consumer  Behavior 

A  survey  of  the  theories  of  consumer  behavior.  Contributions  from  the 
social  sciences  and  their  applications  to  the  marketing  discipline. 

410  (3-3-0)   Marketing  Cases  and  Problems 

Organization  and  coordination  of  the  total  marketing  program — sales, 
advertising,  credit,  marketing  and  consumer  research,  materials  manage- 
ment, planning  and  policy  determination,  including  distribution  policies, 
cost  analysis,  pricing,  sales  forecasting  and  demand  analysis,  govern- 
mental regulations  affecting  marketing,  and  adjusting  to  competitive 
trends  and  changing  market  conditions.  Several  case  studies  will  be  used. 

412  (3-3-0)   Sales  Management 

The  study  of  the  functions  of  a  sales  department  within  the  marketing 
organization.  Included  are  organization,  recruiting,  selecting,  training, 
motivating,  supervising,  compensating,  and  evaluating  sales  personnel. 
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421   (3-3-0)   International  Marketing 

A  survey  of  the  structure,  techniques,  problems  and  general  environment  of 
marketing  abroad.  Subjects  include  organization,  promotion,  finance, 
legal  aspects  and  operations  of  the  multi-national  corporation. 

460  (3-3-0)  Marketing  Research 

Application  of  scientific  methods  of  obtaining  information  for  structuring 
marketing  policies  and  techniques:  emphasis  on  role  of  research  in  the 
solution  of  marketing  problems.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  312. 

MATHEMATICS  (MAT) 

111  (3-3-0)  Quantitative  and  Analytical  Thinking 

Metric  system,  consumer  mathematics,  number  sequences,  geometry, 
equations  and  graphs,  probability,  statistics,  and  computers. 

112  (3-3-0)   Quantitative  and  Analytical  Thinking 
Continuation  of  Mathematics  111.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111. 

120  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Contemporary  Mathematics  I 

The  number  system  and  other  scales  of  notation.  Sets  and  logic.  Algebraic 
operations  and  inequalities.  Logarithmic  and  trigonometric  functions.  The 
point  of  view  is  intuitive.  Some  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  certain 
mathematical  concepts  and  on  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  con- 
temporary life. 

121  (3-3-0)  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Mathematics  II 
Permutations  and  combinations.  The  binomial  theorem.  Mathematical 
induction.  Probability.  The  group  as  an  example  of  a  finite  mathematical 
system.  Graphs  of  systems  of  linear  inequalities  and  linear  programming. 
Solutions  of  linear  systems  by  Carmer's  rule  and  by  matrix  methods.  An 
introduction  to  analytical  geometry  and  calculus. 

131    (3-3-0)  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

This  is  a  precalculus  course  and  is  designed  to  give  a  rapid  review  of  the 
fundamentals  of  mathematics. 

142  (4-4-0)  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  I 

The  first  of  three  semesters  of  a  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and 
calculus.  Topics  include  rectangular  coordinates  in  the  plane,  graphs  and 
equation  of  lines,  algebraic  curves  including  conic  sections  and  other 
examples  by  general  discussion  methods.  Also  introduced  are  functions, 
limits,  continuity,  differentiation  of  algebraic  functions,  with  applications 
of  derivative  and  differentials.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  131. 

220  (4-4-0)   Applied  Calculus 

This  course  is  designed  for  business,  biology  and  social  science  majors. 
It  covers  limits  and  derivates,  techniques  of  differentiation,  applications, 
logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  higher  derivatives,  definite  integral 
applications,  integration  techniques,  multivariate  calculus,  partial  deriva- 
tives, examples  and  applications  in  biological  and  behavioral  sciences. 
Consent  of  department  required. 

241    (4-4-0)  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  II 

The  second  of  three  semesters  of  a  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and 
calculus.   Topics   include   areas,   volumes,    lengths   of   curves,   centroids, 
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moment  of  inertial  and  rectangular  and  polar  coordinates;  approximate 
integration,  improper  integrals,  indeterminate  forms;  infinite  series  and 
expansion  of  functions;  solid  analytic  geometry  and  partial  differentiation. 
Multiple  integrals  in  rectangular,  cylindrical  and  sopherical  coordinates. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241. 

242  (4-4-0)  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  III 

The  third  of  three  semesters  of  a  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and 
calculus.  Topics  include  areas,  volumes,  lengths  of  curves,  centroids 
moments  of  inertia  and  rectangular  and  polar  coordinates;  approximate 
integration,  improper  integrals,  indeterminate  forms;  infinite  series  and 
expansion  of  function;  solid  analytic  geometry  and  partial  differentiation. 
Multiple  integrals  in  rectangular,  cylindrical  and  spherical  coordinates. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241. 

251    (3-3-0)   Linear  Algebra 

Concepts  to  be  studied  are:  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrix  theory, 
vector  spaces,  bases  and  linear  transformations.  Prerequisites:  Mathema- 
tics 131  or  consent  of  the  department. 

262  (3-3-0)   Modern  Geometry 

Concepts  to  be  studied  are:  incidence  geometry  in  planes  and  space,  dis- 
tance and  congruence,  separation  in  planes  and  space,  angular  measure, 
congruences  between  triangles,  parallel  postulate  and  parallel  projection, 
similarities  between  triangles.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  181. 

312  (3-3-0)   History  of  Mathematics 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  mathematics  with  biographic  reference, 
national  achievements  and  discussion  of  mathematics  interest.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  142. 

331  (4-4-0)   Differential  Equations  I 

Emphasis  on  the  solution  of  ordinary  linear  differential  equations  and  some 
partial  differentials.  Attention  to  the  methods  of  numerical  analysis  of  non- 
linear equations.  Applications  to  science  and  engineering  stressed.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  320. 

332  (4-4-0)   Differential  Equations  II 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  331.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  331. 

340  (3-3-0)   Topics  in  Mathematics 

May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 
This  course  is  designed  to  serve  particular  needs  not  served  by  other 
departmental  offerings,  such  as  the  needs  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Institute  for  Teachers.  Topics  chosen  from  such  fields  as  set  theory, 
linear  algebra  and  geometry,  and  probability.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
department. 

351    (3-3-0)   Probability  and  Statistics 

Sample  spaces  and  probability  measure.  Random  variables.  The  addition 
and  multiplication  principle.  Simple  description  statistics.  Repeated  trials 
and  the  binomial  distribution  as  the  limiting  form  of  the  binomial  distribu- 
tion. The  normal  reproductive  law.  Vibariate  distributions  and  the  least 
squares.  Coefficient  of  correlation.  The  use  of  confidence  intervals  for 
statistical  inference.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241. 

361    (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I 

Algebraic  quotient  and  polynomial  rings,  ideas,  groups,  ring  fields,  vector 
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spaces  and  linear  transformations.  Classification  of  quadratic  forms,  de- 
terminants, systems  of  linear  equations  and  Euclidean  algorithms.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  142. 

362  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  II 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  361.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  361. 

390  (3-3-0)   Set  Theory 

A  rigorous  study  of  axiomatic  set  theory,  topics  include  ordinal  numbers, 
transfinite  induction,  cardinal  numbers,  cardinal  arithmetic,  and  the  Axiom 
of  Choice.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  361. 

400  (Variable  Credit)  Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics 

Examination  and  evaluation  of  the  more  significant  contemporary  ideas  in 
mathematics.  Topics  in  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  are  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  the  study  is  stimulated  by  the  ideas.  This  course  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  in-service  teacher  who  may  need  to 
work  with  some  of  the  new  programs. 

411  (4-4-0)   Advanced   Calculus   I 

A  detailed  and  rigorous  discussion  of  the  notions  of  limit,  continuity, 
properties  of  continuous  functions,  mean  value  theorems  and  Taylor's 
Formula.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  242. 

412  (4-4-0)  Advanced  Calculus  II 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  411.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  411. 

420  (3-3-0)   Mathematical  Concepts  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers 

Sets,  development  of  the  real  number  system,  measurements,  attribute 
blocks,  cuisenaire  rods,  elements  of  geometry,  computer  utilization,  moti- 
vational games.  (Strongly  recommended  for  all  elementary  education 
majors). 

432  (3-3-0)   Reading  and   Honors  in   Mathematics 

440  (4-4-2)   Statistics 

Measure  of  central  tendency,  dispersion,  regression,  equations,  correla- 
tion, reliability,  index  numbers,  normal  probability  curve,  sampling.  Prere- 
quisites:  Mathematics  111-112  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450  (3-3-0)   Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics 

Topics  chosen  from  such  fields  as  topology,  differential  geometry,  com- 
plete analysis  mathematics,  or  modern  algebra.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  the  approval   of  the  department. 

461    (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Real  Variables 

A  rigorous  treatment  of  limits,  function,  continuity,  differentiability  and 
infinite  series.  Introduction  to  the  Riemann-Stelties  integral  and  Lebesque 
theory.  Recommended  for  prospective  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  390. 

472  (3-3-0)   Theory  of  Numbers 

Elementary  properties  of  integers,  divisiability,  Euclid's  Algorithm,  prime 
numbers,  congruences.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  361. 
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481  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Topology  I 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  topics  in  the  field  of  topology. 
Informal  set  theory,  cardinals,  ordinals,  Zorn's  Lemma,  axiom  of  choice, 
topology  of  metric  spaces,  introduction  to  general  topological  spaces, 
separation  axioms  compactness  and  connectedness.  Fundamental  group. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  390. 

482  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Topology  II 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  421.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  481. 

492  (3-3-0)   Complex  Variables 

Elementary  functions,  differentiation  and  integration  of  analytic  functions, 
Taylor  and  Laurent  series,  contour  integration  and  residual  theory,  con- 
formal  mapping,  Schwartz-Christoffer  transformation.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 41 1. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY   (MED) 

200  (2-2-0)   Medical  Terminology 

Comprehensive  overview  of  medical  terms  with  major  emphasis  on  usage 
as  applied  in  various  disciplines  in  the  area  of  medical  technology. 

451  (3-2-2-)   Clinical  Microscopy 

Study  of  techniques  used  in  the  chemical  and  microscopic  evaluation  of 
urine. 

452  (3-2-2)   Serology 

Study  and  practice  of  serological  diagnostic  tests. 

460  (6-1-5)   Hematology 

Clinical  laboratory  evaluation  of  the  normal  and  pathologic  morphology  of 
blood  and  blood  forming  organs. 

462  (4-3-3)   Blood  Bank 

Study  of  basic  principles  of  blood  coagulation:  Includes  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  type  and  cross  matching  of  blood. 

470  (8-3-5)   Microbiology 

Study  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  bacteria,  fungi  and  parasites. 
Includes  the  study  of  defense  mechanisms  and  preparation  of  cultural 
media,  techniques  for  identification. 

472   (8-3-5)   Clinical  Chemistry 

Diagnostic  analysis  of  blood  and  body  fluids. 

MUSIC   (MUS) 

010  (0-1-0)   Applied  Music 

For  students  who  are  at  the  very  basic  area  in  performance. 

020  (0-1-0)   Applied  Music 

This  course  is  for  those  students  who  have  shown  through  performance 
that  they  have  concepts  of  basic  performance  practices  but  who  are  not 
at  the  expected  level  of  freshman  music  majors. 
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100  (0-2-0)   Basic  Musicianship 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals, 
simple  chords,  rhythmic  drills,  etc.  For  music  majors  only. 

102  (1-2-0)   Class  Piano 

The  purpose  of  the  class  piano  course  is  to  give  the  non-piano  major  a 
basic  understanding  of  keyboard  harmony  and  technique.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  becoming  familiar  with  the  five-finger  major  hand  positions, 
memorizing  several  short  compositions,  sight-reading  and  combining 
staccato  and  legato  playing. 

110  (1-2-0)   Choir 

The  University  choir  is  open  to  all  students  who  enjoy  singing.  Repertoire 
will  be  chosen  from  all  periods  of  music  from  Renaissance  to  contem- 
porary including  pop,  spiritual,  and  gospel  selections.  Vocal  techniques, 
choral  diction,  and  performance  styles  and  practice  will  be  studied.  The 
choir  performs  at  various  University  and  community  activities  during  the 
academic  year.  Several  tours  are  planned  taking  the  choir  to  many  areas 
in  North  Carolina  and  other  states. 

120  (1-2-0)   Brass  Ensemble 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  University  who  qualify  by  audition  or  recom- 
mendation of  the  instructor.  This  ensemble  performs  literature  of  brass 
ensemble  repertoire.  Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  perform  com- 
positions which  they  have  composed  or  arranged. 

130  (1-2-0)  Woodwind  Ensemble 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  University  who  qualify  by  audition  or  recom- 
mendation of  the  instructor.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ensemble  course  to 
study  small  ensemble  performance  techniques  and  to  perform  varied 
repertoire  for  the  available  instruments. 

140  (1-2-0)   Jazz  Ensemble 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  University  who  qualify  by  audition.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  ensemble  to  give  insights  into  the  logical  development  of 
jazz  and  jazz  improvization,  understanding  the  fundamental  elements  of 
jazz  and  applying  their  functions.  This  ensemble  is  to  be  a  major  per- 
forming organization  of  the  University. 

170B-180B  (1-1-0)  Applied  Brass 

Development  of  embouchure,  tonguing,  breathing,  tone  studies,  scales  and 
intervals. 

1700-1800  (1-1-0)  Applied  Organ 

Elements  of  manual  and  pedal  technique;  easy  preludes  and  offertories. 
Studies  by  Gleason,  Nilsen,  etc.;  "Little  Preludes  and  Fuges";  hymn- 
playing  and  service  playing. 

170P-180P  (1-1-0)  Applied  Piano 

The  first  year  of  piano  study  is  devoted  to  acquiring  a  firm  technical  foun- 
dation through  the  use  of  various  pianistic,  physical,  and  mental  exercises. 
Repertoire  studied  during  the  first  year  would  include  pieces  on  the  level 
of  Clementi  Sonatinas,  Op.  36;  the  Notebook  for  Anna  Magdalena  Bach;  or 
the  easier  Bach  Two-part  Inventions.  Major  scales  in  contrary  and  parallel 
motion  will  be  introduced. 
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170PC-180PC  (1-1-0)  Applied  Percussions 

Instruction  is  provided  for  various  percussion  instruments  with  basic 
fundamentals  and  reading  techniques.  Studies  included  are  taken  from 
materials  by  Price,  Goldenberg,  Stone,  Bower,  Wilcaxon  and  Brewer. 

170S-1 80S  (1-1-0)   Applied  Strings 

Development  of  proper  playing  positions.  Basic  modes  of  bowing  and 
fingering.  Two  octave  scales  and  arpeggios,  major  and  minor.  Develop- 
ment of  tone  and  vibrato. 

170V-180V  (1-1-0)  Applied  Voice 

Vowels  and  basic  fundamentals  of  tone  production  are  instructed.  Infor- 
mation concerning  correct  breathing  and  posture,  vocalises  and  easy 
secular  and  sacred  songs  in  English  are  also  studied. 

170W-180W  (1-1-0)   Applied  Woodwinds 

Stress  on  the  acquisition  of  the  correct  tonal  concept  and  tone  quality, 
emphasis  on  support  from  the  diaphram;  long  tone;  varying  articulation; 
all  major  scales  and  octave  leaps  and  arpeggios  through  4  ~'s  and  4b's. 

182  (3-5-0)   Harmony,  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training  I 

Music  131  includes  the  basic  elements  of  harmony:  triads  and  other  basic 
chords  in  root  position  and  all  inversions,  major,  minor  and  chromatic 
scales,  rhythm,  meter,  and  intervals.  Sight  singing,  ear  training,  and  dicta- 
tion. Use  of  keyboard  stressed  throughout  the  course  of  study  will  be 
included.  For  music  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  advanced 
placement  by  examination. 

191  (1-5-0)   Marching  Band 

The  Marching  Band  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  University.  This  is  a 
major  performing  ensemble  for  football  games  at  home  and  away.  Offered 
first  semester. 

192  (1-5-0)   Concert  Band 

This  ensemble  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  who  qualify  by 
audition.  A  major  performing  ensemble  playing  music  from  many  periods 
and  presenting  several  concerts  both  at  home  and  away.  Offered  second 
semester. 

200  (3-3-0)   Music  Fundamentals  for  Classroom  Teachers 

A  course  in  the  basic  fundamentals  of  music  notation,  music  reading,  and 
primary  keyboard  skills. 

201  (1-2-0)   Class  Piano 

Continuation  of  Music  102. 

202  (1-2-0)   Class  Piano 

During  the  final  year  of  class  piano,  block  primary  chords  in  all  keys  will 
be  studied  along  with  the  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  and  major  and 
minor  arpeggios — two  octaves.  Three-part  texture,  sight-reading  using 
chord  symbols,  and  accompanying  patriotic  songs  will  be  stressed.  Upon 
completion  of  the  class  piano  course,  the  student  will  have  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  keyboard  techniques  with  enough  facility  to  utilize  those  tech- 
niques in  his  or  her  teaching  responsibility. 
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210  (3-3-0)   Music  Appreciation 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  materials,  and  ideas  of  music.  The  relation- 
ship of  music  to  society,  culture  and  philosophy  is  stressed.  Contributions 
of  important  composers  and  performers  are  indicated  and  illustrated.  Style 
characteristics  and  forms  of  various  types  of  music  are  outlined  and  dis- 
cussed. 

241  (1-2-0)   Class  Strings 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  playing  and  teaching  the  bowed  stringed 
instruments.  Minimum  performance  skills  on  each  of  the  instruments 
(violia,  viola,  violoncello  and  bass  viola).  Minimum  performance  skills 
on  each  of  the  instruments  as  well  as  the  information  on  the  techniques 
of  organizing,  recruiting  and  teaching  string  classes  and  orchestras  in  the 
public  schools. 

242  (1-2-0)   Class  Woodwinds 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  techniques 
involved  in  teaching  and  playing  experience  in  order  to  gain  minimum 
proficiency  in  performance  and  a  basic  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
each  instrument. 

270B-280B  (1-1-0)  Applied  Brass 

Studies  and  solo  through  the  practical  range  of  the  instrument. 

2700-2800  (1-1-0)  Applied  Organ 

Technique;  repertoire.  Bach,  "Little  Preludes  and  Fugues";  Orgelbuech- 
lein,  Brahma,  "Choral  Preludes",  Vierne  and  Widow;  other  standard  works. 
Hymn  playing  and  some  memorization. 

270P-280P  (1-1-0)  Applied  Piano 

Technical  and  musical  skills  will  continue  developing  through  the  study  of 
repertoire  and  exercises.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  accompany  vocal 
and  instrumental  pieces  in  order  to  gain  valuable  experience  playing. 
Selected  repertoire  on  the  level  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Op.  49  Nos.  1,  2; 
Bach  Two-part  and  Three-part  Inventions;  and  Bartok  Mikrokosmos 
Volumes  III  and  IV  will  be  studied.  Major  scales  and  minor  scales  (two 
octaves)  in  contrary  and  parallel  motion  will  be  performed. 

270PC-280PC  (1-1-0)  Applied  Percussions 

An  extensive  amount  of  rudiments  and  fundamentals  are  taught  on 
various  percussion  instruments.  Solo  materials  are  studied. 

270S-280S  (1-1-0)  Applied  Strings 

Development  of  techniques  in  the  higher  positions.  Advanced  bowing 
techniques.  Three  octave  scales  and  arpeggios,  major  and  minor.  Em- 
phasis on  Baroque  and  Classic  performance  syles  and  literature. 

270V-280V  (1-1-0)  Applied  Voice 

The  continuation  of  tone  production  and  other  principles  of  singing  litera- 
ture along  with  various  vocalises  are  taught.  English,  Italian,  and  French 
songs  are  included. 

270W-280W  (1-1-0)  Applied  Woodwinds 

Continued  stress  on  tone  quality;  all  articulation  at  accelerated  tempos; 
all  major  and  minor  scales.  Arpeggios,  tonic  triads,  and  dominant  7th  (2 
octaves). 
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271  (1-2-0)   Class  Voice 

Group  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  singing.  Breath  control,  postures, 
tone  production,  and  beginning  vocal  repertoire  are  studied.  Class  per- 
formance required. 

272  (1-2-0)   Class  Voice 

Techniques  begun  in  Music  271  will  be  continued.  New  material  includes 
basic  diction  consonant  and  vowel  production  and  extension  of  vocal  and 
dynamic  range  through  exercises  and  repertoire. 

281  (3-5-0)   Harmony,  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training  II 

More  advanced  areas  of  harmony  are  introduced  in  Music  181.  Included 
are  2nd  inversion  triads,  dominant  seventh  chords  and  their  resolving 
tendencies,  non-harmonic  tones,  cadences,  modulation  and  four  part 
writing.  Sight  singing,  ear  training,  and  keyboard  work  continue.  Class 
meets  five  days  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  182. 

282  (3-5-0)  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training  III 
Acquaintance  with  such  harmonic  usage  as  irregular  resolutions  of  con- 
tinuation of  sight  activities  began  in  first  year.  Ability  to  recognize 
inversions  of  major  and  minor  triads  when  played.  Emphasis  on  playing  of 
progressions  at  keyboard.  Some  study  of  form.  Class  meets  five  days  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  Music  281. 

321    (1-2-0)   Class  Piano 
Continuation  of  Music  202. 

331    (1-2-0)   Class  Voice 

A  continued  study  of  tone  production,  principles  of  singing  and  literature 
for  the  voice.  Group  instruction  is  provided,  but  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  problems  of  each  individual.  English  and  Italian  songs  are  studied. 
Class  performance  is  required. 

332  (1-2-0)   Class  Voice 

Good  principles  of  singing  are  essential.  Acquaintance  with  vocal  litera- 
ture in  French  and  German.  Class  performance  is  required. 

340  (3-3-0)   Early  Childhood  Music 

Semester  Course;  Curriculum,  materials  and  procedures  for  the  classroom 
teacher  in  the  early  childhood  grades  K-3.  Non-music  majors. 

341  (1-2-0)   Class  Brass 

A  practical  course  in  learning  to  play  brass  wind  instruments.  Modern 
methods  of  class  instruction  are  discussed  and  practiced.  Special  pro- 
blems pertaining  to  class  instruction  procedures  and  the  repairs  of  instru- 
ments are  studied. 

342  (1-2-0)   Class  Percussion 

Snare,  drums,  tympani,  xylophones.  A  practical  course  in  learning  to  play 
the  percussion  instrument.  Modern  methods  of  class  instruction  are  dis- 
cussed and  practiced. 

350  (3-3-0)   Music  in  the  Intermediate  School 

A  course  for  intermediate  education  majors.  A  study  of  music  funda- 
mentals and  skills  needed  for  a  classroom  teacher.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  methods,  experiences  and  materials  for  children's  development  from 
the  fourth  through  the  ninth. 
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351  (3-3-0)   Music  History  I 

This  course  consists  ot  tne  aeveiopmeni  01  the  art  of  music  from  the  time 
of  classical  Greece  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  development  of 
musical  arts  to  the  artistic  and  social  climate  of  the  epochs  is  studied.  For 
music  majors  or  minors  only. 

352  (3-3-0)   Music  History  II 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  music  from  the 
culmination  of  the  Baroque  era  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  up  to  the 
present  day.  Stress  is  given  to  performance  practices  and  major  com- 
posers of  the  late  Baroque,  the  Rococo,  the  Viennese  Classical  School, 
Romanticism,  post-Romanticism,  Impressionalism,  and  the  diverse  trends 
in  20th  Century  concert  music. 

370B-380B  (2-1-0)  Class  Brass 

Continuation  of  270-280  Brass  course.  Advanced  studies  throughout  the 
compass  of  the  instrument. 

3700-3800  (2-1-0)  Applied  Organ 

More  difficult  literature.  (Bach,  Handel,  Liszt,  Hindermith,  etc.).  Elements 
of  church  service  playing,  hymn  playing,  anthem  accompaniment,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  liturgical  orders  of  service  and  special  services.  Per- 
formance from  memory. 

370P-380P  (2-1-0)  Applied  Piano 

Scales,  arpeggios,  and  recommended  fingerings  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  compositional  form  and  per- 
formance style  by  performing  and  listening  to  works  from  the  various  his- 
torical periods.  Selected  repertoire  would  include  Bach  Preludes  and 
Fugues  from  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  Haydn,  Sonatas,  Chopin, 
Mazurkas,  and  Bartok  Mikrokosmos  Vol.  V,  or  Bartok's  Sonatina. 

370PC-380PC  (2-1-0)  Applied  Percussions 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  advanced  techniques  and  various  performance 
problems  along  with  materials  and  methods  by  outstanding  musicians. 
Solo  selections  are  performed. 

370S-380S  (2-1-0)  Applied  Strings 

Continued  development  of  technique  in  the  higher  positions.  Development 
of  virtuoso  bowings.  Major  scales  in  thirds,  sixths  and  octaves.  Emphasis 
on  Romantic  performance  styles  and  literature. 

370V-380V  (2-1-0)  Applied  Voice 

A  more  comprehensive  study  of  vocal  information  is  provided  with  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  French  and  German  songs.  The  student  should  be  in  process 
of  building  his  repertoire  for  the  senior  recital. 

370W-380W  (2-1-0)  Applied  Woodwinds 

Special  exercises  for  low  and  upper  octaves;  common  trill  fingerings 
continued;  concern  for  improved  tonal  development  (a  personalized  style), 
and  a  survey  of  the  standard  solo  repertoire. 

372   (2-2-0)   Conducting  (Elementary) 

Instruction  and  development  of  the  fundamentals  and  basics  of  the  manual 
technique  and  score  study  as  related  to  the  conducting  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  ensembles. 
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381  (3-5-0)  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training  IV 

More  advanced  harmonic  usage  such  as  diminished  seventh,  Neopolitan 
sixth,  and  augmented  sixth  chords.  Application  of  harmonic  usage  learned 
through  harmonization  of  melodies  and  figured  basses  and  playing  of 
chord  progressions.  Continuation  of  sight  singing  activities.  Ear  training 
includes  ability  to  distinguish  between  all  types  of  seventh  chords  as  well 
as  all  intervals  through  the  twelfth.  Other  activities  include  practice  in 
reading  all  clefs,  some  discussion  on  transposing  instruments,  melodic 
diction,  analysis  of  musical  forms  including  an  introduction  of  counter- 
point, some  acquaintance  with  twentieth  century  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
Music  282. 

410  (1-2-0)   Brass  Literature 

This  course  is  composed  of  an  in-depth  amount  of  listening  and  analyzing 
of  brass  solos  methods  and  materials. 

420  (1-2-0)   Choral  Literature 

A  variety  of  choral  literature  is  studied  from  1450  through  the  twentieth 
century.  Activities  include  listening  and  analyzing. 

421  (2-2-0)   Advanced  Conducting 

An  in-depth  study  of  scores  leading  toward  technical  and  musical  mastery 
of  the  art  of  conducting. 

430  (1-2-0)   Keyboard  Literature 

A  study  and  listening  of  keyboard  pieces  from  various  musical  eras.  A 
study  of  composer  styles,  period  styles,  composition  structure  also  in- 
cluded in  the  content  body  of  this  course. 

431  (2-2-0)   Instrumentation  and  Orchestration 

A  thorough  study  of  the  instruments  of  band  and  orchestra,  and  how  to 
write  and  arrange  for  small  ensembles,  full  band  and  orchestra. 

440  (1-2-0)  Woodwind  Literature 

This  course  is  composed  of  in-depth  listening  and  analysis  of  woodwind 
solos  and  methods  materials. 

441  (3-3-0)   Methods  and  Materials  (Elementary) 

Curriculum,  materials  and  procedures  for  music  instruction  in  elementary 
and  intermediate  supervision  as  related  to  the  specialist  teacher.  Open 
to  music  majors  only. 

450  (3-3-0)   20th  Century  Music 

A  survey  of  the  diverse  trends  of  20th  Century  music  and  the  more  impor- 
tant composers  of  each  area.  Impressionalism,  Primitivism,  Neo-Class- 
icism,  Neo-Romanticism,  Neo-Nationalism,  Dodecaphony,  Aleatoric  music, 
electronic  and  computer  music. 

451  (3-3-0)   Methods  and  Materials  (Secondary) 

Curriculum,  materials  and  procedures  as  they  apply  to  the  development  of 
the  music  program  in  the  secondary  schools;  problems  of  music  adminis- 
tration, scheduling,  staff,  equipment,  finances  and  public  relations.  Open  to 
music  majors  only. 

460  (3-3-0)   Afro-American  Music 

A   study    of   traditional    African   music    and    its   interaction   with    Western 
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musical  styles.  Development  of  the  blues,  spirituals,  gospel  music,  jazz 
idioms,  and  more  modern  developments.  A  study  of  major  Black  composers 
and  performers  in  both  the  concert  and  commercial  areas  of  music. 

470B-480B   (2-1-0)   Applied  Brass 

Preparation  for  senior  recital. 

4700-4800  (2-1-0)  Applied  Organ 

Continued  repertoire  works;  larger  and  more  difficult  compositions  from 
the  gerneral  literature.  Ensemble  whenever  possible.  Composition  in 
larger  form  registered  by  student,  memorized  and  performed  satisfactorily 
in  public. 

470P-480P  (2-1-0)  Applied  Piano 

The  final  year  of  piano  study  will  be  used  to  solidify  the  student's  techni- 
cal foundation  and  to  perfect  as  nearly  as  possible  the  recital  program 
which  will  be  presented  during  the  senior  year.  Selected  repertoire  might 
include  the  Bach  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  (selections);  the  Bach  French 
Suites;  Mozart  or  Beethoven  Sonatas;  Chopin  Preludes  or  Nocturnes; 
Bartok's  Mikrokosmos  Vol.  VI,  Allegro  Barbaro,  or  Suite  Op.  14. 

470PC-480PC  (2-1-0)  Applied  Percussions 

Accompanied  and  unaccompanied  solo  materials  are  studied  on  various 
percussion  instruments  and  an  accumulation  of  selections  for  the  senior 
recital. 

470S-480S  (2-1-0)  Applied  Strings 

Preparation  of  senior  recital.  Advanced  technical  studies.  Emphasis  on 
chamber  music  and  on  contemporary  performance  styles  and  literature. 

470V-480V  (2-1-0)  Applied  Voice 

An  in-depth  study  of  vocal  techniques  and  the  literature  from  Baroque  to 
Contemporary  periods  with  continued  emphasis  on  the  senior  recital  are 
to  be  covered. 

470W-480W  (2-1-0)  Applied  Woodwinds 

Striving  for  a  balanced  tone  quality  in  all  registers.  Exercises  for  strength- 
ening same;  encouraging  student  analysis-recognition  of  problems  and 
finding  solutions  to  same  approaching  professionalism,  and  preparation 
of  a  one-hour  senior  recital. 

481    (2-2-0)   Counterpoint 

Analysis  of  contrapuntal  examples  from  the  16th,  18th  and  20th  centuries, 
with  emphasis  on  the  inventions  and  fugues  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Some  writing 
and  playing.  Prerequisite:  Music  381. 

PHILOSOPHY   (PHL) 

210  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Philosophy 

This  is  an  introductory  course  which  examines  the  nature  and  function  of 
philosophy  and  encourages  an  analytical  and  critical  approach  to  man's 
encounter  with  the  external  world.  It  seeks  to  reveal  the  process  and  dis- 
ciplines of  philosophy  through  the  investigation  of  fundamental  philosophic 
questions  and  to  show  the  different  interpretations  through  a  variety  of 
philosophic  literature.  The  sequence  includes  a  study  of  myths,  religion 
and  epistemology. 
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220  (3-3-0)    Introduction  to  Logic 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  practical  ideas  useful  for  critical 
reasoning  and  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  student  to  solve  problems. 

230  (3-3-0)   Political  and  Social  Philosophy 

This  is  an  introductory  course  which  seeks  to  provide  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary and  traditional  social  thought  and  the  relationship  of  social 
practice.  It  encourages  the  awareness  of  the  inter-relation  of  social  and 
economic  issues.  It  also  examines  the  African  world-view  and  its  relation- 
ship with  other  world  views. 

320  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Ethics 

A  philosophical  exploration  of  the  basis  of  the  good  life.  A  study  of  various 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  moral  belief  and  practices  will  be  made  in 
this  course. 

420  (3-3-0)   Philosophy  of  Religion 

Designed  to  give  a  critical  understanding  of  the  claims  of  religion,  God, 
religious  experience,  the  meaning  and  truth  of  religious  belief. 

430  (3-3-0)   Seminar  in  Philosophy 

Individual  or  group  study  of  selected  contemporary  philosophical  issues. 
Exposition  and  discussion  of  the  results. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   (PED) 

000  (0-2-1)   Swimming 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  non-swimmer  (students)  who  desires 
a  major  in  physical  education  the  necessary  skills  that  will  elevate  the 
student  to  the  advanced  beginners  level  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
YMCA  programs. 

100  (1-2-1)   Individual  Physical  Education  Activities 

Special  activities  designed  for  students  with  physical  disabilities  or  whose 
examinations  show  they  are  unable  to  participate  in  a  regular  vigorous 
physical  education  class. 

101  (1-2-1)   Swimming  (Coed) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  all  University  students  who  have  never 
learned  to  swim,  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity,  fears,  and  misconcep- 
tions, a  chance  to  learn  to  swim.  The  course  will  be  taught  as  outlined  by 
instructions  provided  for  beginners  swimming. 

102  (1-2-1)   Dance 

To  teach  the  fundamentals  of  movement  and  to  enable  the  student  to 
create  new  ways  of  dealing  with  force,  time  and  space  of  elements  of 
movements. 

110  (1-2-1)   Softball 

To  teach  the  rules  and  skills,  offense,  defense,  and  playing  strategies  of 
Softball. 

111  (1-2-1)   Trampoline 

To  teach  the  techniques  and  skills  of  body  control  and  safety  required  in 
performance  on  the  trampoline. 
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112   (1-1-1)   Golf 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  terminology,  rules,  courtesies,  playing 
techniques  and  performance  skills  of  golf. 

120  (1-2-1)   Tennis  and  Badminton 

To  teach  the  rules,  techniques,  skills  and  playing  courtesies  of  tennis  and 
badminton.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  teaching  both  the  singles  and 
doubles  games. 

121  (1-2-1)  Archery  and  Table  Tennis 

To  teach  the  performance  skills  and  techniques  in  the  sports  of  archery 
and  table  tennis. 

122  (1-2-1)  Volleyball 

To  teach  the  rules  and  develop  fundamental  skills  and  performance  tech- 
niques in  volleyball. 

130  (1-2-1)   Basketball 

To  teach  the  rules  and  skills,  offense,  defense  and  playing  strategies  of 
basketball. 

131  (3-3-1)   Theory  of  Physical  Education 

Required  of  physical  education  majors  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
freshman  year.  An  overview  of  the  field  of  health,  education  and  recreation, 
regarding  the  profession,  curriculum  and  employment  opportunities. 

132  (1-2-1)    Bowling 

To  develop  knowledge  of  the  rules,  performance  skills  and  techniques  for 
beginning  students  in  the  sport  of  bowling. 

200  (1-2-1)   Swimming 

This  course  is  designed  for  physical  education  majors  who  already  have 
the  ability  to  swim.  Students  enrolled  in  this  course  will  advance  to  the 
level  of  developing  the  following  skills:  a  fully  coordinated  crawl  stroke, 
side  stroke,  breast  stroke,  open  turn,  and  surface  turns,  underwater 
swimming  and  back  float.  Prerequisite:  Pass  the  classification  test  for 
physical  education  majors. 

201  (1-2-1)   Swimming  II 

This  course's  content  and  standards  are  designed  for  the  intermediate 
level  of  swimming.  The  skills  presented  in  this  course  will  be  taught  to 
all  who  consider  themselves  competent  in  the  water.  The  students  en- 
rolled in  the  course  will  advance  to  the  level  of  developing  the  following 
fundamental  skills:  front  crawl,  elementary  backstrokes,  side  stroke  and 
overarm  side  stroke,  breast  stroke  butterfly,  back  crawl,  trudgen  strokes, 
inverted  breast  stroke,  surface  diving,  turning  at  pool  ends  and  diving 
from  the  board,  designed  for  physical  education  majors  only.  Prerequi- 
site: Physical  Education  200. 

202  (1-2-1)   Life  Saving  and  Archery 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  material  presented  in  the  two  standard 
life  saving  courses,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  YMCA.  Students 
enrolled  in  this  course  will  receive  instructions  in  the  following  ten  cate- 
gories: 

1.  Personal  safety  and  self  rescue 

2.  Reaching  and  equipment  rescue 
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3.  Swimming  skills  for  life  saving 

4.  Approaches 

5.  Swimming  assist  and  carries 

6.  Defenses  and  releases 

7.  Search  and  rescue 

8.  Removing  victim  from  water 

9.  Resuscitation 
10.    Small  craft  safety 

The  six  week  archery  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  skills  of  aiming, 
drawing,  release,  follow-through,  rules  and  regulations. 

210  (1-2-1)   Dance  II  and  Tennis  I 

Tennis  will  cover  the  basic  strokes,  such  as,  serve  forehand,  backhand, 
over-head,  smash,  volley,  and  strategy  such  as  baseline,  net  and  partner 
play.  Dance  includes  the  basic  techniques  and  steps  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  folk  and  tap  dance. 

211  (1-2-1)   Track  and  Dance 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  such  skills  as  starting,  standing,  pacing, 
and  performance  techniques  such  as  training  and  the  development  of 
speed  and  strength,  as  required  in  track  and  field  activities.  Dance  in- 
cludes the  basic  techniques  and  steps  leading  to  the  development  of 
square  and  social  dance. 

220  (1-2-1)   Soccer  and  Bowling 

Soccer  skills  to  be  taught  include  beading,  dribbling,  passing,  trapping, 
throw-ins,  and  goal  play.  Rules  and  strategy  will  also  be  introduced. 
Bowling  skills  to  be  taught  include  selection  of  ball,  grip,  stance,  approach, 
release,  follow  thru,  in  addition  to  scoring  and  game  etiquette. 

221  (1-2-1)  Water  Safety  Instruction 

A  course  that  reviews  all  swimming  and  life-saving  techniques  and  pre- 
pares the  student  to  teach  these  skills.  Prerequisites:  Physical  Education 
200,  201  and  202. 

230  (1-2-1)   Softball,  Baseball,  Gymnastics  II 

Softball  for  women  and  baseball  for  men  will  be  covered  in  the  first  nine 
weeks  separately  and  will  include  such  skills  as  throwing,  catching, 
fielding  a  ground  ball  and  a  fly  ball,  hitting,  bunting,  infield  play,  and 
base  running.  Gymnastics  II  will  be  taught  coeducationally  and  be  a  con- 
striconnection  of  Gymnasitcs  I  with  advance  apparatus  work.  Gymnastics 
II  will  cover  the  last  nine  weeks. 

240  (1-2-1)   Field  Hockey,  Wrestling,  Volleyball 

Field  hockey  for  women  and  wrestling  for  men  will  be  covered  inde- 
pendently for  the  first  nine  weeks.  Field  hockey  will  cover  such  skills  as 
dribbling,  stick  holding,  passing,  teamwork,  and  safety  features. 

250  (1-2-1)   Rhythms  and  Basketball 

The  first  twelve  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  basic  movements  in 
rhythms,  and  suitable  rhythmic  activities  for  boys  and  girls.  The  last  six 
weeks  will  cover  the  skills  and  techniques  of  basketball  such  as  dribbling, 
passing,  shooting  and  some  offensive  and  defensive  formations  and 
strategies. 
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260  (3-3-1)  Theory  and  Practice  in  Elementary  Physical 
Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  expose  the  physical  education  majors  and 
elementary  education  majors  to  the  use  of  physical  activities  in  the  total 
development  of  the  elementary  age  student  (4-6).  Characteristics  of  this 
age  group,  activities  satisfy  the  group's  growth,  methods  and  materials  of 
presenting  activities  to  this  age  group  are  areas  of  importance  to  be 
covered  in  this  course.  Areas  of  concentration  will  include  movement 
education,  rhythms,  mimetics,  relays,  combatives,  self-teasing  activities, 
games  of  low  organization,  and  singing  games.  Besides  on-campus  learn- 
ing the  student  will  gain  actual  experience  in  elementary  schools. 

270  (1-2-1)   Football,  Speedball,  Gymnastics  I 

Flag  football  for  men  and  speedball  for  women  will  be  covered  in  the  first 
six  weeks  where  each  group  will  learn  the  skills  and  techniques  of  their 
respective  sport.  Gymnastics  I  will  be  taught  coeducationally  for  twelve 
weeks  and  will  be  covering  beginning  skills  in  tumbling  and  some  appara- 
tus work. 

280  (1-2-1)  Golf  and  Badminton 

This  course  will  cover  golf  skills  such  as  club  selection,  approach  strokes, 
trap  play,  putting,  hitting,  uphill  and  downhill,  and  methods  of  scoring. 
Badminton  skills  will  include  serves,  volley,  drop  shots,  high  deep  shot, 
and  strategy  in  both  singles  and  doubles. 

290  (1-2-1)  Modern  Dance  and  Secondary  Games 

Modern  dance  will  include  methods  of  moving  and  expressing  one's  self 
to  music.  Secondary  games  will  include  activities  other  than  those  already 
mentioned  in  this  catalog.  Such  activities  might  be  flicker  ball,  angle  ball, 
rugby,  lacrosse,  hockey,  or  team  handball.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Educa- 
tion 250. 

311    (3-3-0)   History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 
Curriculum 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the 
principles  of  the  modern  physical  education  program.  Contributions  of 
historical  programs  related  to  the  development  of  the  present  day  program 
are  studied  and  evaluated. 

321  (3-3-1)   Physical  Education  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

This  course  offers  materials  used  for  teaching  physical  education  activities 
and  development  of  programs  for  children  from  kindergarten  through  the 
third  grade. 

322  (3-3-1)   Physical  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades 

This  course  describes  the  best  teaching  methods  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  in  the  intermediate  grades,  with  participation  in  games, 
calisthenics,  plays,  dance,  pageants  and  other  activities  appropriate  to 
their  level  of  growth  and  development.  Students  are  encouraged  to  make 
a  collection  of  materials  which  may  be  useful  in  their  own  teaching. 

331    (3-3-1)   Kinesiology 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  application  of  the 
science  of  kinesiology  as  it  is  made  in  analysis  of  movements  and  funda- 
mentals of  successful  performance. 
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341  (2-2-1)   Teaching  of  Soccer,  Speedball,  Field  Hockey 
and  Basketball  (W) 

Methods  of  organizing,  administering,  coaching  and  officiating  of  soccer, 
speedball,  field  hockey  and  basketball. 

342  (2-2-1)   Teaching  of  Track  and  Field,  Softball  and 

Volleyball  (W) 

Methods  of  organizing,  administering,  coaching  and  officiating  of  track  and 

field,  Softball  and  volleyball. 

351  (2-2-1)   Coaching  of  Football  and  Basketball  (M) 

Methods  of  organizing,  administering,  coaching  and  officiating  of  football 
and  basketball. 

352  (2-2-1)   Coaching  of  Baseball  and  Track  (M) 

A  course  concerned  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  baseball  and  track 
coaching. 

361  (2-2-1)   Sports  Officiating 

A  course  designed  to  teach  students  the  rules  and  mechanics  of  officiating 
various  seasonal  sports.  It  covers  such  sports  as  football,  soccer,  volley- 
ball and  basketball  (first  half).  Laboratory  work  includes  officiating  in  FSU 
intramural  program  and  observing  and  evaluating  officials  in  regular 
scheduled  contests. 

362  (2-2-1)   Sports  Officiating 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  student  the  rules  and  mechanics  of  officiat- 
ing various  seasonal  sports.  It  covers  basketball  (second  half),  track  and 
field  (cross  country),  baseball,  gymnastics,  and  swimming.  Laboratory 
work  includes  officiating  in  FSU  intramural  program,  and  observing  and 
evaluating  officials  in  regular  scheduled  contests. 

411    (3-3-1)   Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  Physical 
Education 

The  philosophy  and  methodology  of  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  physical  education  aspect  of  a  complete  school  health  and  physical 
education  program. 

421    (3-3-1)   Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  tests  and  measurements 
in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education,  test  construction,  scoring 
and  methods  of  using  results. 

431  (3-3-1)  Adapted  Physical  Education 

Study  of  problems  relating  to  body  mechanics  and  needs  of  the  physically 
handicapped  students. 

432  (3-3-1)   Principles,  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Physical 
Education 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  physical  education  with  participation  in  games, 
calisthenics,  plays,  pageants  and  other  activities  appropriate  to  the 
elementary  school  level.  Students  are  encouraged  to  make  collection  of 
materials  which  may  be  useful  in  their  own  teaching. 
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442  (3-3-1)   Fundamentals  and  Teaching  of  Dance 

This  course  includes  folk,  square,  tap  and  modern  dances.  Materials  in- 
cluded which  serve  as  a  fundamental  of  dance  movement  in  relation  to 
music;  mixers,  rounds  and  creative  composition;  and  dances  that  are 
peculiar  to  foreign  countries. 

452  (3-3-1)  The  Intramural  Sports  Program 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  intramural  sports  program  at  the 
public  school  and  collegiate  levels. 

462  (3-3-1)   Physiology  of  Exercise 

A  study  of  the  phenomenon  associated  with  acute  and  chronic  exercise 
and  the  physiological  effects  of  physical  education  activities  upon  the 
human  body. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (PSI) 

111  (4-2-4)   Physical  Science 

This  course  includes  the  nature  of  physical  science,  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry. 

112  (4-2-4)   Physical  Science 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  physics,  including  conservation  laws,  gas 
laws  and  Kinetic  Theory,  light  and  heat.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  111. 

PHYSICS   (PHY) 

111  (4-2-4)  General  Physics 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  mechanics  (the  study  of  forces  and 
motion),  heat  and  sound. 

112  (4-2-4)  General  Physics 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  electricity,  magnetism,  electro- 
magnetic radiation  and  atomic  physics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  111. 

211  (4-2-4)   Mechanics 

Chiefly  a  problem  solving  course  in  mechanics,  dealing  with  vectors,  rota- 
tion, and  moments  of  inertia.  Prerequisites :  Physics  1 1 1  and  1 1 2. 

212  (4-2-4)   Heat 

Laws  of  thermodynamics,  Kinetic  Theory  of  gases,  heat,  engines,  and  air 
conditioning.  Prerequisites:  Physics  111  and  112. 

311  (4-2-4)   Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  use  of  direct 
and  indirect  currents  and  their  applications.  Prerequisites:  Physics  112, 
Calculus  I  and  II. 

312  (4-2-4)   Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  application  of  electromagnetic  theory  to  the  problem  of  electric  dis- 
charge in  gases,  and  fundamental  phenomena  as  electric  conductivity  in 
metals  and  semi-conductors.  Prerequisites:  Physics  112,  Physics  311,  Cal- 
culus I  and  II. 
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411  (4-2-4)   Electronics 

Characteristics  of  vacuum  tubes  and  transistors  and  their  functions  in 
various  circuits,  radio  and  television.  Prerequisites:  Physics  211  and  212. 

412  (4-2-4)   Biophysics 

This  course  will  treat  those  basic  portions  of  experimental  electricity, 
electronics,  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  optics  and  acoustics  which  are 
of  value  to  a  person  preparing  for  a  career  in  medical  research  or  bio- 
physics. 

POLICE  SCIENCE  (PSC) 

101  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement 

A  general  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  philosophy  and 
history  of  law  enforcement,  including  its  legal  limitations  in  a  democratic 
republic;  a  survey  of  the  primary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
law  enforcement  agencies;  a  delineation  of  the  basic  processes  of  justice; 
an  evaluation  of  law  enforcement's  current  position;  and  an  orientation 
relative  to  law  enforcement  as  a  vocation.  Students  who  have  completed 
Criminal  Justice  101  may  not  schedule  this  course. 

102  (3-3-0)   Highway  Traffic  Administration 

An  examination  is  made  of  the  U.S.  transportation  system  and  the  agencies 
concerned  with  increasing  efficiency.  The  system's  developmental  com- 
ponents and  their  social,  economic  and  political  impacts  are  reviewed. 
The  organization  for  traffic  control,  accident  investigation,  traffic  flow 
regulations  and  analyses  are  surveyed.  Also,  the  administration  of  traffic 
laws  and  traffic  courts  are  areas  of  concern. 

111    (3-3-0)   Criminal  Law 

Designed  to  present  a  basic  concept  of  criminal  law  and  create  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  rules  under  which  one  lives  in  our  system  of  government. 
Students  who  have  completed  Criminal  Justice  111  may  not  schedule  this 
course. 

210  (3-3-0)   Criminal  Investigation 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  fundamentals  of  investigation;  crime 
scene  search;  recording,  collection  and  preservation  of  evidence;  sources 
of  information;  interview  and  interrogation,  case  preparation  and  court 
presentation,  and  the  investigation  of  specific  offenses  such  as  arson, 
narcotics,  sex,  larceny,  burglary,  robbery,  and  homicide.  Students  who 
have  completed  Criminal  Justice  210  may  not  schedule  this  course. 

221    (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Criminalistics 

A  general  survey  of  the  methods  and  techniques  used  in  modern  scientific 
investigation  of  crime,  with  emphasis  upon  the  practical  use  of  these 
methods  by  the  students.  Laboratory  techniques  will  be  demonstrated  and 
the  student  will  participate  in  actual  use  of  the  scientific  equipment.  Stu- 
dents who  have  completed  Criminal  Justice  221  may  not  schedule  this 
course. 

230  (3-3-0)   Criminal  Evidence 

Instruction  covers  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  and  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  admissibility  of  evidence  in  court.  Students  who  have  completed 
Criminal  Justice  230  may  not  schedule  this  course. 
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232  (3-3-0)   Police  Organization  and  Administration 

Introduction  to  principles  of  organization  and  administration;  discussion  of 
the  service  functions;  e.g.,  personnel  management,  police  management, 
training,  communications,  records,  property  maintenance  and  miscellane- 
ous services. 

241    (3-3-0)   Crime  Scene  Technology 

Covers  the  search  for  physical  evidence  and  the  location,  reproduction, 
identification,  collection,  preservation,  and  transporting  of  evidence  to 
the  crime  laboratory.  Laboratory  situations  will  provide  practical  experi- 
ence to  supplement  the  techniques  and  procedures  studied. 

251    (3-3-0)   Criminal  Procedure 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  review  of  procedures 
from  incident  to  final  disposition;  principles  of  constitutional,  federal, 
state  and  civil  laws  as  they  apply  to  and  affect  law  enforcement. 

262  (3-3-0)   Police  Community  Relations 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  strains  and  prob- 
lems arising  from  conflicting  demands  within  the  social  structure  of  Ameri- 
can society.  The  theoretical  perspective  of  remedial  action  is  examined. 
The  student  also  becomes  familiar  with  how  solutions  to  problems  are 
conditioned  by  the  social  content.  Students  who  have  completed  Criminal 
Justice  262  may  not  schedule  this  course. 

400  (3-3-0)  Seminar  in  Criminal  Interrogations  and  Confessions 

This  course  covers  such  aspects  of  interrogations  and  confessions  as 
warning  the  suspect;  the  Fourth  Amendment  Right  of  Privacy;  the  attitude 
of  the  interrogator;  classifying  suspects  for  interrogation,  tactics  at  inter- 
rogation, the  interrogation  of  witnesses  who  may  later  become  suspects, 
and  psychological  tools  to  be  used  in  extracting  a  confession  from  an 
unwilling  suspect.  It  exposes  the  student  on  how  to  read  a  suspect  his 
rights,  and  who  must  be  warned  of  their  rights.  It  covers  the  law  governing 
the  admissability  of  confessions  in  court,  the  use  of  "trickery  and  deceit", 
and  the  latest  law  regarding  confessions  and  interrogation — both  federal 
and  state.  Prerequisites:  Police  Science  101,  Police  Science  111. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (POL) 

210  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  American  Government 

Introduction  to  the  historical  background,  purposes  and  functions  of 
political  institutions,  especially  the  structure  and  activities  of  the  American 
system — federal,  state,  and  local. 

301    (3-3-0)  Organizational  Theory 

An  analysis  of  special  theories  about  organizations  to  include  the  tradi- 
tional political  environment,  behavioral,  bureaucratic  and  decision-making 
approaches  to  the  study  of  modern  organization.  Includes  a  study  of 
contemporary  issues  in  the  continuing  development  of  organizational 
theory. 

311   (3-3-0)   Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups 

History,  structure  and  functions  of  American  political  parties  and  pressure 
groups;  their  relationship  to  democratic  government;  their  techniques  of 
political  action. 
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312  (3-3-0)   Public  Leadership  and  Management 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  on  leadership  style,  human  motivations  and 
leadership  and  the  basic  problems  of  management  to  include  decision- 
making, communications  and  public  relations. 

320  (3-3-0)   State  and  Local  Government 

Examination  of  the  framework  of  state  and  local  governments  in  the 
United  States  and  evaluation  of  their  contributions  to  the  federal  systems. 
Special  attention  to  North  Carolina  in  comparison  with  other  states. 

321  (3-3-0)   Public  Personnel  Management 

The  theory,  practice,  and  organization  of  the  public  personnel  system  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  essentials  of  personnel  training,  classifica- 
tion, compensation,  promotion,  testing,  employee  relations,  and  employee 
organizations. 

322  (3-3-0)   Social  Legislation 

An  examination  of  need  and  process  as  well  as  the  record  of  social  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  social  welfare  and  social  services. 

330  (3-3-0)   Public  Financial  Management 

A  study  of  the  setting,  practices  and  problems  of  modern  fiscal  manage- 
ment with  special  emphasis  on  budgetary  concepts  and  techniques,  budget 
use  as  an  instrument  of  planning  and  control,  and  as  an  analytical  tool 
at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  of  government. 

331  (3-3-0)    Politics  and  Urban  Planning 

A  study  of  approaches  to  urban  planning,  the  need,  process  and  limitations 
with  respect  to  political  realities  in  the  nation,  state  and  community. 

332  (3-3-0)  The  Legislative  Process 

Evolution,  structure,  functioning  and  dynamics  of  American  legislative 
institutions,  and  the  relations  between  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the 
judiciary  and  outside  groups  in  the  law-making  process. 

350  (3-3-0)   Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

A  course  examining  certain  general  characteristics  of  the  governments 
and  politics  in  the  developing  nations  in  Africa.  Colonialism,  independence 
movements  and  the  problems  of  nation  building  will  also  be  studied. 

351  (3-3-0)   Government  and  Politics  of  Europe 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  organization,  functioning  and  process  of 
governments  and  politics  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  selected  European 
nations. 

352  (3-3-0)   Government  and  Politics  of  Asia 

An  analysis  of  the  organization,  functioning,  and  process  of  governments 
and  politics  in  China,  India,  Japan  and  other  Asian  nations. 

361    (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Public  Administration 

A  study  of  basic  concepts  of  administration;  the  growth  of  administration 
as  an  art  and  science;  the  relation  of  administration  to  the  political  pro- 
cess; administrative  organization  and  process;  the  political  power  of 
bureaucracies;  the  responsibilities  of  public  servants. 
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400  (3-3-0)  Administration  of  Urban  Government 

The  study  of  the  organization  and  management  characteristics  of  various 
types  of  government  entities  in  urban  areas  including  municipal,  county 
government  and  other  special  districts. 

401  (3-3-0)   Federalism  and  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Focuses  on  changing  relationships  of  local-state-federal  agencies,  expand- 
ing role  of  regional  planning  boards  and  recent  developments  in  sharing 
of  federal  tax  revenue  with  non-national  governments. 

410  (3-3-0)  The  American  Chief  Executive 

The  origin,  background  and  evolution  of  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  his  powers  in  the  areas  of  politics,  administration,  legisla- 
tion, and  foreign  affairs. 

411  (3-3-0)   Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda 

A  course  focusing  on  the  development  of  attitudes  and  beliefs.  The  nature 
of  public  opinion  and  propaganda,  the  methodology  of  public  opinion 
polling,  and  the  strategy  and  techniques  of  influence  through  use  of 
propaganda,  mass  media  and  communications. 

412  (3-3-0)   Administrative  Law 

An  investigation  of  the  elements  of  administrative  law,  the  powers  and 
procedures,  liabilities  of  administrative  agencies  and  officers,  govern- 
mental activities  in  the  regulation  of  agriculture,  industry  and  labor. 

420  (3-3-0)   Research  Methods  in  Public  Management 

Basic  concepts,  ideas,  approaches  and  methods  used  to  study  administra- 
tive institutions.  Includes  the  use  of  simulation  techniques,  surveys,  mathe- 
matical statistics,  cibernetics,  content  analysis  and  the  use  of  computers. 

421  (3-3-0)   Comparative  Public  Administration 

A  study  of  the  techniques  and  methodologies  used  in  comparing  pheno- 
mena in  selected  country  public  administration  systems,  including  entry 
levels,  social  background,  centers  of  bureaucratic  power  and  influence  and 
the  philosophy  of  public  service.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  developing  nations  in  establishing  an  effective  public  service. 

422  (3-3-0)   American  Foreign  Policy 

Forces  and  factors  involved  in  American  foreign  policy  decision-making; 
criteria  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  policies. 

430  (3-3-0)   International  Politics 

The  interplay  of  political  forces  in  the  international  community,  with  em- 
phasis on  war-time  diplomacy,  peace  treaties,  the  alignment  and  conflicts 
of  nations  in  the  postwar  period. 

431  (3-3-0)   International  Organization 

Basic  concepts,  historical  background,  evolution,  and  functioning  of  inter- 
national governmental  and  administrative  systems,  with  primary  focus  on 
the  United  Nations. 

432  (3-3-0)   International  Law 

Rules  and  practices  governing  nations  in  peace  and  war;  the  nature, 
sources,  evolution  and  functioning  of  various  schools,  of  international  law; 
principal  law-making  and  adjudicatory  agencies;  international  personality; 
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treaties,  jurisdiction  over  person  and  place;  diplomatic  and  consular  inter- 
course; pacific  settlement;  war  and  neutrality. 

441  (3-3-0)   Citizen  Participation  in  Policy-Making 

Political  participation  and  citizen  involvement  in  government  policy- 
making. Both  citizen  initiated  and  government  sponsored  efforts  to  in- 
crease popular  input  will  be  analyzed.  Assessment  of  the  input  of  citizen 
participation  on  policy-making  in  specific  areas  of  policy  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  government  in  general. 

442  (3-3-0)   Public  Policy  Analysis 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  techniques  used  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  public  programs.  Appropriate  systems  are  developed  in  the  evaluation 
process.  Emphasis  is  on  case  studies  in  policy  analysis. 

450  (3-3-0)   History  of  Political  Theory  I 

Political  theories  and  their  practical  applications  from  ancient  Greece  to 
Jean  Bodin.  The  course  seeks  to  relate  political  theories  to  environments 
and  worthy  traditions. 

460  (3-3-0)   History  of  Political  Theory  II 
Continuation  of  political  theories  from  Hobbes  to  the  present. 

461  (3-3-0)   American  Political  Ideas 

The  political  ideas  of  leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists  and  their 
influence  upon  American  governmental  systems. 

470  (3-0-6)   Government  Internship 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  application 
of  principles  and  techniques  in  various  areas  of  public  service  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  cooperation  with  administrators  of  selected 
public  agencies  in  the  state.  Weekly  one  hour  lectures  and  conferences 
and  at  least  nine  (9)  hours  assigned  for  practical  experience  weekly  in  the 
public  agencies. 

471  (3-3-0)    Research  Seminar:  Scope  and  Method  of  Govern- 
ment 

Practical  training  in  writing  techniques  and  research  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment, with  particular  attention  given  to  bibliographic  materials,  footnotes, 
use  of  law  library  facilities  and  government  documents,  and/or  the  use  of 
quantitative  techniques. 
480  (3-3-0)   Senior  Seminar 

Focus  on  the  intensive  independent  work  by  the  student  on  selected  topics; 
preparation  and  presentation  of  assigned  topics  for  criticism. 

490  (3-3-0)   Advanced  Reading  and  Research 

Supervised  reading  and  research  in  areas  of  special  interest  under  super- 
vision of  a  designated  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Chairman. 

PSYCHOLOGY   (PSY) 

210  (3-3-0)   General  Psychology 

Basic  introduction  to  the  study  of  psychology  as  a  science  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  scientific  method  in  the  understanding  of  behavior.  Broad 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  behavioral  phenomena  as  learning,  moti- 
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vation,  emotions,  memory  and  problem  solving,  personality  and  develop- 
ment, behavior  disorders  and  therapy. 

220  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Behavior 

The  principles  of  behavior  derived  from  both  laboratory  and  applied  re- 
search settings  are  presented  in  a  manner  that  will  prepare  the  student 
for  entry  into  more  advanced  courses  of  varied  contents  and  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  analyzing  and  understanding  the  behavior  of  himself  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  210. 

230  (3-3-0)   Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments 

A  study  of  descriptive  and  sampling  statistics;  emphasizing  measures  of 
central  tendency,  dispersion,  linear  regression,  and  parametric  and  non- 
parametric  tests  of  significance.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
analyzing  data  from  single  subject  behavioral  experiments.  Prerequisites: 
Psychology  220,  Mathematics  111,  112,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

250  (3-3-0)   Current  Topics  in  Psychology 

A  survey  of  the  psychological  literature  concerning  problems  of  con- 
temporary interests.  Topics  will  be  selected  anew  each  time  that  the 
course  is  offered  from  areas  with  a  substantial  psychological  literature. 
Topics  may  include:  programmed  instruction,  transactional  analysis,  psy- 
chology of  sex-role  identity,  psychology  of  overpopulation,  computers  in 
clinical  and  research  settings.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  210  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

300  (3-3-0)   Drugs  and  Behavior 

A  study  of  the  development  and  use  of  drugs  in  society;  their  efficacy, 
safety,  regulation,  and  their  proper  and  improper  use.  The  course  will 
review  the  behavior  effects  of  the  major  drug  groups:  depressants,  stimu- 
lants, tranquilizers,  narcotic  analygesics,  and  the  hallucinogens.  Prere- 
quisites: Psychology  210  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

310  (3-3-0)   Personality  and  Adjustment 

An  investigation  of  differing  views  of  the  development  and  functioning  of 
the  normal  personality  including  a  survey  of  empirical  findings  related  to 
individual  adjustment  or  maladjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  220  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

320  (3-3-0)   Learning  and  Motivation 

A  review  of  major  orientations  to  the  study  of  human  and  animal  learning 
and  motivation.  A  survey  of  individual  and  environmental  factors  affecting 
learning  and  performance  in  several  contexts,  including  the  experimental 
and  educational  settings.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  210,  Psychology  220  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

330  (3-3-0)   Educational  Psychology  and  Measurements 

This  course  provides  a  comprehensive  introductory  survey  of  the  field  of 
educational  psychology,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles, 
practices  and  research  used  in  studying  the  learning  process.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  210.  Students  who  have  completed  Education  330  may 
not  take  this  course. 

340  (3-3-0)   Human  Development 

A  survey  of  factors  affecting  psychological  development  from  infancy 
through  adult  life,  with  emphasis  on  the  years  of  most  rapid  change.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  210.  Students  who  have  completed  Education  340 
may  not  take  this  course. 
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350  (3-3-0)   Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 

Psychological  factors  as  they  influence  performance  in  work  settings. 
Group  processes,  employee  motivation,  leadership,  selection  and  training. 
The  analysis  and  design  of  jobs  and  organizations.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 210. 

360  (3-3-0)   Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  individual  behavior  as  it  is  affected  by  social  factors.  A  review 
of  socialization,  attitude  formation  and  change,  interpersonal  attraction, 
leadership  and  other  behavior  in  group  settings.  Prerequisites:  Psychology 
210,  Psychology  220  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

370  (3-3-0)   Biological  Foundations  of  Behavior 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  nervous  system  as  related  to 
learning  and  sensory-motor  processes.  The  course  will  include  reviews  of 
contemporary  research  on  such  topics  as  Biofeedback  control,  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  brain  and  bioelectric  recording  techniques.  Prerequi- 
sites: Psychology  210,  Psychology  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

380  (3-3-0)   Behavior  Modification 

A  study  of  the  application  of  learning  theory  and  laboratory  findings  to 
behavior  problems  in  educational,  clinical  and  social  institutions.  The 
course  will  review  relevant  empirical  research  which  demonstrates  the 
effectiveness  of  behavior  modification  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
210  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

390  (3-3-0)   Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements 

A  survey  of  the  major  methods  of  evaluating  and  comparing  psychological 
and  physical  abilities.  Consideration  is  given  to  methods  of  measurement, 
and  to  basic  statistical  concepts  as  they  are  related  to  the  evaluation  selec- 
tion, and  application  of  psychological  testing.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
210  and  three  credits  in  mathematics  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

400  (3-3-0)   Historical  and  Conceptual  Foundations 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  psychology  in  historical  and  socio-cultur3i 
perspective.  A  review  of  the  major  historical  and  contemporary  systems  of 
psychology,  and  their  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  science,  and  to  the 
selection  of  problems  and  methodologies.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  210, 
Psychology  220. 

420  (3-3-0)  Sensation  and  Perception 

A  consideration  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  major  sensory  systems. 
The  perceptual  process  as  it  is  affected  by  physical  factors  in  the  environ- 
ment and  by  psychological  aspects  of  the  perceiving  organism.  Prere- 
quisites: Psychology  210,  Psychology  220  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

421  (3-3-0)   Cognitive  and  Affective  Processes 

Theoretical  approaches  and  research  findings  relevant  to  the  complex 
processes  of  thought,  language,  problem-solving,  decision-making.  The 
relation  of  these  processes  to  intelligence  and  creativity.  Prerequisites: 
Psychology  210,  Psychology  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422  (3-3-0)   Abnormal  Psychology 

A  survey  of  disturbances  of  personality  and  behavior,  and  the  major 
viewpoints  of  their  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment.  Prerequisites:  Psy- 
chology 21 0,  Psychology  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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430  (3-3-0)   Group  Dynamics 

Small  group  structure,  process,  and  productivity  as  they  are  affected  by 
characteristics  of  the  group's  environment,  members,  and  task.  Social 
interaction  leadership,  and  social  influence.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  210 
and  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Guidance 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning, 
purpose,  and  aim  of  guidance.  Attention  is  given  to  methods  of  investi- 
gation in  guidance,  methods  of  guiding  students  and  the  results  of 
guidance.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  ways  of  improving  guidance 
in  schools.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  210  or  consent  of  instructor.  Stu- 
dents who  have  taken  Education  431  may  not  schedule  this  course. 

432  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Counseling 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  understand  the  various 
theories  of  guidance  and  counseling.  Diagnosis  will  be  made  of  case 
studies  in  counseling  situations,  analysis  and  observation  of  interviewing 
procedures  and  careful  observation  of  counseling  theories  and  practice 
in  actual  situations.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Students  who  have  taken  Education  432  may  not  schedule  this  course. 

440  (3-3-0)  Guidance  and  Counseling  Practicum 

The  practicum  is  intended  to  provide  each  student  with  intensively  super- 
vised counseling  experiences  in  a  true-to-life  setting  and  a  chance  to 
share  the  results  of  such  experiences  with  his  supervisor.  Major  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  practical  and  applied  aspects  of  counseling  and  to  various 
guidance  activities.  The  practicum  comes  at  the  end  of  a  student's  training 
and  gives  him  a  chance  to  tie  together  all  his  other  courses  in  theories 
and  techniques  and  apply  them  under  supervision.  Prerequisite:  Psychol- 
ogy 431,  432  or  consent  of  instructor.  Students  who  have  taken  Education 
440  may  not  schedule  this  class. 

450  (4-3-1)   Experimental  Psychology 

Lecture  and  laboratory  covering  the  design,  analysis,  conduct,  and  inter- 
pretation of  experimental  research  in  areas  of  general  psychology  such 
as  learning  and  perception.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  210,  Psychology 
220,  Psychology  230  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490  (1-6)   Individual  Topics  in  Psychology 

Supervised  library,  laboratory,  and/or  field  research  in  psychology  on  a 
topic  of  mutual  instructor-student  consent.  Credit  to  be  arranged  at  time 
of  registration.  Prerequisites:  Nine  credits  in  psychology  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

RECREATION   (REC) 

200  (3-3-1)   Program  Planning  in  Urban  Recreation 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  recreation  program  activities 
for  all  age  groups.  Consideration  is  given  to  required  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; group  composition;  community  resources.  Lifewise,  leadership 
techniques;  the  role  of  the  supervisor  in  personal  selection,  motivation 
and  evaluation,  planning,  organization  and  operation  of  a  comprehensive 
program  are  stressed. 
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201  (3-3-1)   Introduction  to  Recreation 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  modern 
concepts  of  recreation  and  the  recreation  movement.  It  presents  recreation 
as  an  outlet  for  expression  of  basic  human  desires  grounded  in  the  physio- 
logical and  psychological  needs  of  people.  It  calls  attention  to  the  broad 
range  of  recreational  pursuits  which  give  people  an  understanding  of  the 
pressing  need  for  more  effective  recreational  services  in  communities 
throughout  the  land. 

202  (3-3-1)   Recreational  Leadership 

A  sophomore  level  course,  designed  to  develop  within  the  student  a  readi- 
ness for  independent  leadership.  Practice  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
leading  children  and  youth,  as  individuals  of  groups,  in  games,  handicraft, 
and  nature  study  activities,  so  that  they  may  develop  meaningful  and  satis- 
fying skills  or  leisure  techniques,  or  depend  on  their  own  resources  in 
filling  their  leisure  with  worthwhile  interests  and  activities  toward  enjoying 
enriched  lives. 

300  (3-3-1)   Leadership  in  Supervised  Recreation 

Observation  and  practice  with  community  or  YMCA  recreation  groups — to 
develop  and  understanding  of  effective  supervision  of  recreational  activi- 
ties and  recreational  workers  professional  and  volunteer — their  specific 
duties  or  assignments  to  areas  in  which  they  are  qualified,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  work  between  them. 

312  (3-3-1)   Organization  and  Administration  in  Community 
Recreation 

Problems  of  administration  and  conduct  of  recreation  programs. 

411  (3-3-1)   Recreational  Practice  (Internship) 

This  on-the-job  training  provides  opportunity  for  practical  experience  in 
actual  recreational  situations  in  the  community. 

412  (3-3-1)   Community  Recreation 

A  course  in  the  study  of  private,  city,  state  and  national  organizations  in 
reference  to  the  profitable  use  of  leisure  time,  hobbies,  activities  and 
games  suitable  for  children  as  well  as  adults  in  the  home,  school  and 
community. 

422  (3-3-1)   Camping 

Problems  of  the  administration  and  conduct  of  camping  and  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  programs  and  activities. 

RELIGION    (REL) 

311    (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Bible 

Designed  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  English  Bible  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  literary  value.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  origin  and 
transmission  of  the  Bible  and  the  principle  interpretation. 

410  (3-3-0)   Religion  and  Culture 

A  study  of  the  social  dynamics  resulting  from  the  confrontation  of  con- 
temporary institutional  religions  with  emergent  cultural  religions. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  (SWK) 

320  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Social  Work 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  various  areas,  processes  and 
functions  of  social  work  and  the  various  services  and  resources  which  the 
community  provides  for  the  social  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  210. 

350  (3-3-0)   Community  Organization 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
munity organization  concerned  with  social  change.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
organizing  process.  Prerequisites:  Sociology  210,  Social  Work  320. 

420  (3-3-0)   Methods  of  Social  Case  and  Group  Work 

The  fundamentals  of  case  work,  group  work,  and  community  organization 
approaches  and  methods  are  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  Sociology  210 
and  Social  Work  320. 

430  (3-3-0)   Seminar  in  Social  Work 

Juniors  and  seniors  may  enroll  for  special  advanced  work.  Attention  is 
focused  on  current  issues  in  social  welfare  and  social  work — affording 
opportunities  for  studying  a  variety  of  points  of  views  and  courses  of 
action.  It  is  directed  toward  a  more  advanced  level  of  integration  for  prac- 
tice as  well  as  to  develop  awareness  of  the  role  of  research  in  the  exami- 
nation of  new  and  developed  areas  of  practice.  Current  issues  in  con- 
ceptualization of  social  work  are  included  in  these  deliberations. 

450  (3-1-6)  Agency  Laboratory  Experience 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  application 
of  principles  and  techniques  in  various  areas  of  social  service  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  cooperation  with  administrators  of  selected 
social  agencies  in  the  community.  Prerequisites:  Sociology  210,  Social 
Work  320,  Social  Work  420 

SOCIOLOGY   (SOC) 

210  (3-3-0)   Principles  of  Sociology 

An  examination  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  sociology  with 
emphasis  on  a  scientific  analysis  of  culture,  personality,  social  groups 
and  groupings,  social  institutions,  social  organizations,  population  trends 
and  social  processes.  This  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  sociology. 

311    (3-3-0)   Culture  and  Personality 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  culture,  the  factors  of  difference  in  human  be- 
havior and  personality,  comparisons  of  selected  preliterate  and  modern 
groups  with  regard  to  social  structure.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  210  and 
Anthropology  210. 

330  (3-3-0)   Marriage  and  Family  Relations 

Analysis  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  the  family;  changing  sex  roles; 
marital  choice,  procreation  and  socialization;  history  of  American  family 
patterns  and  effects  of  contemporary  social  changes  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  210. 

332  (3-3-0)  Social  Statistics 

Analysis  and   interpretation  of   research   data.   Descriptive  statistics   (fre- 
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quency  distributions,  centrality,  variability  and  correlation  of  measures) 
introduction  to  statistical  inferences  (normal  curve  sampling  theory,  chi 
square  tests  of  statistical  hypothesis,  T-tests,  analysis  of  variance  and 
standard  score  test).  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111,  112,  and  Sociology 
210. 

340  (3-3-0)   Crime  and  Delinquency 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  crime  and  delinquency  as  forms  of  deviant  be- 
havior, including  theories  of  causation  that  relate  to  both;  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  justice  system  of  each.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  210. 

342  (3-3-0)   Minorities 

An  analysis  of  the  status  and  problems  of  selected  racial,  ethnic,  and 
religious  minority  groups  and  minority  movements.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
210. 

352  (3-3-0)   Social  Stratification 

A  study  of  classes,  caste,  estates,  status  groups  and  social  mobility. 
Theories  of  social  mobility  are  examined,  a  comparison  is  made  of  strati- 
fication in  selected  societies.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  210. 

360  (3-3-0)   Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior 

Study  of  the  major  theories  and  types  of  deviant  behavior.  Includes  an 
analysis  of  society's  reaction  to  such  behavior.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
210. 

370  (3-3-0)  The  Sociology  of  the  Black  Ghetto 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  an  analysis  and  description  of  the 
American  Black  Ghetto.  The  student  is  expected  to  become  familiar  with: 
(1)  the  forces  within  the  American  society  which  precipitated  ghetto 
living,  (2)  the  life  styles  and  socio-cultural  patterns  which  developed  as 
an  adjustment  to  ghetto  life  and  (3)  some  possible  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  the  Black  ghetto  in  American  life.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  210. 

411    (3-3-0)   Sociological  Research  Methods 

This  course  introduces  the  advanced  student  to  the  various  sociological 
research  methods.  Delineation  of  a  research  design,  survey,  and  uses  of 
available  data;  methods  of  collecting  and  analyzing  data;  testing  hypo- 
thesis and  drawing  inferences  therefrom.  Prerequisites:  Sociology  210, 
Sociology  332,  Mathematics  111  and  Mathematics  112. 

422  (3-3-0)   Collective  Behavior 

This  is  a  study  of  human  behavior  as  expressed  through  group  behavior. 
An  analysis  is  made  of  the  forces  by  which  changes  in  the  social  order 
come  into  existence,  such  as  crowds,  mobs,  mass  behavior,  public  opinion, 
contemporary  social  movements,  revolutions  and  reform.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  210. 

430  (3-3-0)   Demography 

Study  of  the  distribution,  growth,  and  characteristics  of  human  population 
and  its  relationship  to  social  organization.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  210. 

431  (3-3-0)   Sociological  Theory 

A  selective  and  systematic  study  of  the  major  writings  in  the  development 
of  modern  sociological  thought.  The  sociological  theories  of  the  writers 
are  critically  examined.  Prerequisites:  Sociology  210  and  21  hours  of 
sociology. 
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442  (3-3-0)   Urban  Sociology 

Urbanism  as  a  way  of  life,  growth  and  development  of  urban  areas,  urban 
social  organization,  change  and  problems  of  contemporary  urban  life, 
ecological  patterning,  urban  planning  and  problems  of  control.  Prerequi- 
site: Sociology  210. 

470  (3-3-0)   Social  Change  and  Problems  of  Adjustment 

A  study  of  the  causes,  types,  and  theories  of  social  change;  includes 
problems  of  personal  and  social  adjustment  along  with  adjustment  of 
contemporary  institutions  to  socio-cultural  change.  Prerequisite:  Sociol- 
ogy 210. 

480  (3-3-0)   Sociological  Seminar 

Readings  and  discussions  on  selected  problems  and  issues  in  sociology 
including  the  various  areas  in  sociology  with  particular  interest  in  the 
relationship  of  theory  and  research.  Prerequisite:  Senior  sociology  majors. 
Required  of  all  liberal  arts  majors. 

SPANISH    (SPA) 

110  (3-3-0)   Elementary  Spanish 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  communicative  skills:  speak- 
ing, aural  comprehension,  writing,  and  reading.  Regular  laboratory  prac- 
tice required. 

11  OH   (3-3-0)   Elementary  Spanish 

This  is  an  honors  course  of  the  department.  Placement  will  be  made  from 
entrance  examination  scores,  previous  high  school  study,  etc.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  skills  of  comprehension,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing.  Regular  laboratory  practice  required. 

120  (3-3-0)   Elementary  Spanish 

This  course  continues  the  development  of  the  basic  communicative  skills: 
comprehension,  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Regular  laboratory  prac- 
tice required.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  110  or  placement  examination. 

120H   (3-3-0)   Elementary  Spanish 

This  is  an  honors  course  of  the  department.  Placement  will  be  made  from 
entrance  examination  scores,  previous  high  school  study,  etc.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  skills  of  comprehension,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing.  Regular  laboratory  practice  required.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  1 10H  or  placement  examination. 

211  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  Spanish 

This  course  will  continue  the  development  of  the  basic  skills  in  the  use 
of  the  language  with  emphasis  on  affecting  a  greater  oral  fluency  and  a 
broader  reading  comprehension.  Laboratory  practice  included.  Prerequi- 
site: Spanish  120  or  placement  examination. 

212  (3-3-0)   Intermediate  Spanish 

Emphasis  will  be  on  effecting  a  greater  oral  fluency  and  a  broader  reading 
comprehension.  Language  laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  211 
or  placement  examination. 

311    (3-3-0)   Spanish  Conversation 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  greater  oral  proficiency. 
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312  (3-3-0)   Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  development  of  the  skills  in  oral  expression 
with  practice  and  study  in  the  writing  of  the  language.  Intonation,  diction, 
and  vocabulary  building  will  be  included. 

320  (3-3-0)   Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I 

The  course  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  most  representative  Spanish 
authors  and  their  works  from  earliest  times  to  1700.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
212. 

321  (3-3-0)   Spanish  Civilization  and  Culture 

A  study  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of  Spain  with  attention  focused  on 
the  life,  customs,  philosophy,  art,  music,  and  general  cultural  patterns  of 
the  people.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  212. 

340  (3-3-0)   Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  II 

The  course  provides  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Spanish-American 
literature  from  earliest  times  through  the  contemporary  period.  Prerequi- 
site: Spanish  212. 

421    (3-3-0)  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  course  is  a  thorough  study  of  syntax  and  grammar  with  free  composi- 
tion in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  212. 

SPEECH    (SPE) 

200  (3-3-0)   Introduction  to  Speech 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  develop- 
ment of  language  and  speech.  Study  and  practice  are  provided  in  the  basic 
elements  of  speech  applicable  to  daily  life  such  as  voice,  articulation, 
bodily  activity,  habituation  in  good  usage,  practice  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  student  to  the  common  types  of  speaking  situations. 

201  (1-0-3)  Theatre  Practice  I 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  Drama  Guild  members  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  basic  mechanics  of  preparing  plays  for  public  presentation.  This 
course  is  also  recommended  for  majors  in  other  areas  who  may  not  desire 
intensive  study  in  theatre. 

202  (1-0-3)   Theatre  Practice  II 

This  course  is  related  to,  but  not  necessarily  a  continuation  of  Theatre 
Practice  I. 

211  (3-3-0)   Phonetics 

A  study  of  the  production  and  transcription  of  phonetic  symbols  represent- 
ing general  American  speech.  Southern  and  Eastern  dialects  are  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite:  Speech  200. 

212  (3-3-0)   Voice  and  Diction 

Training  the  use  of  proper  breathing  for  good  voice  production,  pause, 
stress,  intonation,  the  control  of  resonsance  and  the  concentration  of 
vocal  power.  Prerequisite:  Speech  200. 

221    (3-3-0)   History  of  the  Theatre  I 

A  study  of  the  specific  conditions  under  which  the  great  plays  of  the  world 
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have  been  produced.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the  audiences,  actors,  patrons, 
and  physical  conditions,  architecture,  and  the  relation  of  the  theatre  to  the 
other  arts. 

222  (3-3-0)   History  of  the  Theatre  II 

A  continuation  of  the  History  of  Theatre  I  from  1650  to  the  present. 

231    (3-3-0)   Play  Production 

A  study  of  the  practical  aspects  of  dramatics  including  acting,  directing 
and  play  production  and  its  relationship  to  community  life. 

310  (3-3-0)   Public  Speaking 

A  course  involving  the  principles  of  composition  and  delivery  with  prac- 
tice in  preparing  and  presenting  short,  informative,  entertaining,  and  per- 
suasive speeches.  Prerequisite:  Speech  200. 

311  (3-3-0)  Oral  Interpretation 

Study  and  practice  in  analysis  and  presentation  of  literature  suitable  for 
oral  interpretation.  Consideration  is  given  to  techniques  of  interpretative 
reading.  Problems  are  considered  involving  prosody,  poetic  diction,  sound 
values,  rhythm  and  imagery  in  their  relation  to  vocal  effectiveness.  Prere- 
quisite: Speech  200. 

321    (3-3-0)   Group  Discussion 

Training  and  practice  in  the  effective  exchange  of  opinion  on  frequently 
considered  matters.  Prerequisite:  Speech  200. 

332  (3-3-0)  Stagecraft  and  Scene  Design 

The  theory  and  practice  of  stage  production  and  design,  theatre  structure 
and  equipment,  problems  and  practice  in  scene  construction  and  painting. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Prerequisite:  Speech  231. 

401    (3-3-0)  Argumentation  and  Debate 

Principles  of  effective  argument  with  special  attention  to  reasoning  evi- 
dence, organization  and  refutation.  Prerequisite:  Speech  200. 

411  (3-3-0)   Children's  Theatre  for  School  and  Community 

A  course  designed  for  the  study  of  materials  and  procedures  of  creative 
dramatics,  choral  speaking,  puppets  and  formal  dramatics.  This  course  is 
recommended  for  prospective  and  in-service  teachers  on  the  elementary 
level.  It  is  also  helpful  for  community  workers  with  children. 

412  (3-3-0)   Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism 

A  survey  of  the  traditional  European  and  American  theories  of  the  drama 
and  the  effect  of  these  theories  on  both  criticism  and  the  writing  of  drama 
during  each  period  covered. 

420  (3-3-0)   Senior  Seminar 

A  discussion  of  problems  in  speech  and  theatre. 

ZOOLOGY   (ZOO) 

111    (3-2-2)  General  Zoology 

Activities,  structures,  methods  of  reproduction,  relationships  and  impor- 
tance of  major  types  of  animal  life  (Phylum  Protozoa  to  Annelida)  and 
basic  zoological  concepts. 
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112  (3-2-2)   General  Zoology 

Activities,  structures,  methods  of  reproduction,  relationships  and  im- 
portance of  major  types  of  animal  life  (Phylum  Mossusca  to  Phylum 
Chordata).  Prerequisite:  Zoology  111. 

211  (3-2-2)  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  human  body,  including  systems  that 
support  and  move  the  body  as  well  as  those  systems  that  integrate  and 
control  the  body  functions.  Prerequisites:  Biology  111-112. 

212  (3-2-2)  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  study  of  systems  that  maintain  the  metabolism  of  the  human  body  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  human  being.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  211. 

311  (3-2-2)   Comparative  Anatomy 

The  study  of  the  early  development  of  the  vertebrates,  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  integumentary  system,  the  skeletal  system,  and  muscle 
system  through  pectoral  muscles.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  111,  Zoology  112, 
Chemistry  111,  Chemistry  112. 

312  (3-2-2)   Comparative  Anatomy 

A  continuation  and  completion  of  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrates  and 
their  organ  systems:  muscle  system,  sense  organs,  the  coelom  and  the 
nervous,  digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  excretory  and  reproductive 
systems.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  111,  Zoology  112,  Chemistry  111,  Chemis- 
try 112,  and  Zoology  311. 

321    (3-2-2)  Vertebrate  Physiology 

A  study  of  the  functions  and  functional  interrelationships  of  the  organs 
and  organ  systems  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  111,  Zoology 
112,  Zoology  311,  Zoology  312,  Chemistry  111,  Chemistry  112. 

411    (3-2-2)   Principles  of  Genetics 

Fundamental  laws  of  heredity  common  to  living  organisms.  Prerequisites: 
Zoology  111,  Zoology  112,  Zoology  311,  Zoology  312,  and  Botany  211. 

421    (3-2-2)  Vertebrate  Embryology 

The  principles  and  morphology  of  development  of  animals  from  the  germ 
cell  to  the  adult,  with  special  reference  to  vertebrates.  Prerequisites: 
Zoology  321  and  its  prerequisites. 

431    (3-2-2)   Histology  and  Microtechniques 

A  study  of  tissue  structure  of  living  organisms  with  theory  and  practice  of 
preparing  temporary  and  permanent  histological  mounts  for  microscopic 
study.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  321  and  its  prerequisites. 

441    (3-2-2)   Introduction  to  Entomology 

Anatomy,  physiology,  classification  and  development  of  insects.  Prerequi- 
sites: Zoology  111  and  Zoology  112. 

450  (3-2-2)   Introduction  to  Parasitology 

General  principles  of  parasitology  with  some  emphasis  on  physiological 
and  morphological  adaptation  of  parasites  to  hosts.  Prerequisites:  Zoology 
431  and  its  prerequisites. 
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George  Watts  Hill,  Durham 

Wallace  N.  Hyde,  Asheville 

Robert  B.  Jordan,  III,  Mount  Gilead 

Mrs.  John  McCain,  Wilson 

Reginald  F.  McCoy,  Laurinburg 

Maceo  A.  Sloan,  Durham 
Thomas  J.  White,  Jr.,  Kinston 

Class  of  1979 

Julius  L.  Chambers,  Charlotte 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Waynesville 

William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 

Jacob  H.  Forelich,  Jr.,  High  Point 

William  A.  Johnson,  Lillington 

E.  B.  Turner,  Lumberton 

Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson,  Fayetteville 

Class  of  1981 

Hugh  Cannon,  Raleigh 

Philip  G.  Carson,  Asheville 

T.  Worth  Coltrane,  Asheboro 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Hugh  Morton,  Linville 

J.  J.  Sansom,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

David  J.  Whichard,  II,  Greenville 

Class  of  1983 

Irwin  Belk,  Charlotte 

Wayne  Corpening,  Winston-Salem 

Daniel  C.  Gunter,  Gastonia 

Mrs.  Howard  Holderness,  Greensboro 

John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

J.  Aaron  Prevost,  Hazelwood 

Louis  T.  Randolph,  Washington 

Harley  Shuford,  Jr.,  Hickory 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 


William  A.  Johnson  (Chairman) 
P.O.  Box  146 
Lillington  27546 

Mrs.  Howard  Holderness  (Vice  Chairman 
2000  Granville  Road 
Greensboro  27408 


T.  Worth  Coltrane 
137  Lawyer's  Row 
Asheboro  27203 

Wayne  A.  Corpening 
P.O.  Box  3099 
Winston-Salem  27102 


E.  B.  Turner  (Secretary) 
301    Lincoln  Street 
Lumberton  28358 


Hugh  Daniel  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  568 
Waynesville  28786 


Irwin  Belk 
P.O.  Box  2727 
Charlotte  28234 


William  A.  Dees,  Jr. 
P.O.  Drawer  8 
Goldsboro  27530 


Victor  S.  Bryant 
P.O.  Box  666 
Durham  27702 


Jacob  H.  Forelich, 
P.O.  Box  588 
High   Point  27261 


Jr. 


Hugh  Cannon 
P.O.  Box  389 
Raleigh  27602 


Daniel  C.  Gunter,  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  1256 
Gastonia  28052 


Philip  G.  Carson 

Suite  601,  First  Union  National  Bank  Building 

Asheville  28801 


George  Watts  Hill 
P.O.  Box  410 
Durham   27707 


Julius  Chambers 

Suite  730,  951  South  Independence  Blvd. 

Charlotte  28202 


Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  120 
Charlotte  28201 


Wallace  Hyde 

4  Crowningway  Drive 

Asheville  28801 


Harley  F.  Shuford, 
P.O.  Box  608 
Hickory  28601 


Jr. 


John  R.  Jordan,  Jr. 
809  Westwood  Drive 
Raleigh  27607 


Maceo  A.  Sloan 
411  W.  Chapel  Hil 
Durham  27701 


Street 


Robert  B.  Jordan,  III 

P.O.  Box  98 

Mount  Gilead  27306 


David  J.  Whichard,  II 
P.O.  Box  1967 
Greenville  27834 


Mrs.  John  L.  McCain 
1134  Woodland  Drive 
Wilson  27893 


Thomas  J.  White,  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  3169 
Kinston  28501 


Reginald  McCoy 
P.O.  Box  666 
Laurinburg  28352 


Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson 
604  Forest  Lake  Road 
Fayetteville  28305 


Mrs.  Hugh  Morton 
P.O.  Box  128 
Linville  28646 


J.  Aaron  Prevost 
Hazelwood  28738 
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Louis  T.  Randolph 
208  W.  Fourth  Street 
Washington  27889 


J.  J.  Sansom,  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  1466 
Raleigh  27602 


CURRENT  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEE  MEMBERS 
FAYETTE VI LLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Dr.  C.  J.  Barber 
205  Tarboro  Road 
Raleigh,  NC  27610 

Mr.  Alexander  Barnes 
307  Columbia  Street 
Durham,  NC  28307 

Mr.  Robert  Cellner 
1906  Bellemeade  Road 
Fayetteville,   NC  28303 

Mr.  W.  R.  Collins 
307   Formosa  Avenue 
Durham,  NC 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairley 
1409  Marboro  Drive 
Greensboro,  NC 

Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Landis 
P.O.  Box  99 
Parkton,  NC  28371 

Mr.  Jackson  Lee 
114  Hole  Street 
Fayetteville,  NC  28301 


Mr.  Robert  E.  Little,  III 
1  Selma  Place 
Wadesboro,  NC  28170 

Mr.  Dickson  McLean,  Jr.,  Atty- 
Southern  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Lumberton,    NC 

Mr.  Al   Rummans 
2728  Bennington  Road 
Fayetteville,  NC 

Mr.  William  Stan  back,  Ex  Officio 
President  of  the  SGA 
Fayetteville  State  University 
Fayetteville,  NC  28301 

Gen.  John  L.  Throckmorton, 

General  (USA-RET) 
157  Ellerslie  Drive 
Fayetteville,  NC  28304 

Mrs.  Fred  Weaver 
407  Elliot  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
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OFFICES  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Charles  "A"  Lyons,  Jr.,  1969 Chancellor 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;-M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Rudolph  Jones,  1956-1969  President  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America 

DeField  T.  Holmes,  1972 Provost  &  Vice  Chancellor  for 

Academic  Affairs 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Randolph  C.  Dickens,  1972 Dean  of  Continuing  Education 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  M.A.T.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University 

Sydney  Reid,  1976 Dean  of  Fort  Bragg  University  Center 

B.S.,  M.S.,  M.P.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Frank  T.  Barreca,  1976 University  Registrar 

A.A.,  St.  Fidelis  College;  B.S.Ed.,  California  State  College;  M.Ed.,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

Eddy  H.  Cheng,  1971   Director  of  Computing  Center 

B.S.,  Cheng  Kung  University;  M.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University.  CDP,  Institute  for  Certification  of  Computer  Professionals. 

William  L  Clement,  1972 Director  of  Personnel 

B.S.,  Saint  Augustine's  College 

Valeria  P.  Fleming,  1960 Assistant  to  the  Provost  &  Vice 

Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University 

Robert  A.  Foose,  1976   Systems  Accountant 

B.S.,  Hamilton  College;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Business  School 

William  H.  Greene,  1976 Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

B.A.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Willis  Ham,  1975 Director  of  Counseling  Center 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  South  Carolina  State  College;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Delores  M.  Hayes,  1971    Assistant  to  the  Provost  &  Vice 

Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  &  Director  of  the 

Weekend  College 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  Temple  University 

Barbara  D.  Holmes,  1974 Director  of  Institutional  Research 

&  Planning 
B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Stetson  University  of  Connecticut;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Con- 
necticut 

John  C.  Jones,  1959 Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University 
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Donald  W.  LaHuffman,  1974   Director  of  Admissions 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University 

Alphonso  McCoy,  1970  Associate  Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University 

Luther  M.  McManus,  Jr.,  1971  Director  of  Student  Services 

B.S.,  Miner  Teacher  College;  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ed.S.,  Ed.D.,  George 
Washington  University. 

Harold  L.  Nixon,  1969 Director  of  Financial  Aid 

B.A.,  Fisk  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University 

Arnetha  Robinson,  1970 Associate  Dean  of  Students  (W) 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.S.,  New  York  University 

Joe  R.  Robinson,  1970 Director  of  Athletics 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore;  M.S.,  Indiana  University;  Ed.D., 
Arizona  State  University. 

Joseph  C.  Ross,  1972 Director  of  Communications  Center 

B.A.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Ls 

Nathalene  Smith,  1960 Director  of  Library  Services 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University; 
M.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Ronald  O.  Smith,  1975 Assistant  to  the  Provost  &  Vice 

Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  &  Director  of 

Summer  School 

B.A.,  Florida  A.  &  M.  University;  M.A.,  Northeastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University 

Irving  Veazie,  1972   Director  of  Student  Center 

B.A.,  Sophia  University;  M.A.,  Southern  University 

Milton  J.  Yarboro,  1969 Director  of  Career  Planning  and 

Placement 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

FACULTY 

Allen,  Jeannette Director  of  Criminal  Justice 

B.S.,  Central  State  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio;  M.S.,  Chicago  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Allen,  Jeffrey  B Assistant  Professor  of  History  & 

Political  Science 

B.A.,   University   of   North    Carolina,    Greensboro,    NC;    M.A.,    Northwestern 
University;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University. 

.Atwater,  Mary Instructor  of  Biol.  &  Phy  Science 

B.S.,  Methodist  College,  Fayetteville;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
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Bacote,  Thomas  B Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.A.,  Claflin  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Barrett,   Robert  J Assistant  Professor  of  Health, 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

B.S.,  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Belsma,  Alfred  D Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Administration  &  Economics 

B.B.A.,  University  of  Oregon;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Billie,  Annette Assistant  Professor 

of  Mathematics  and  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  South  Carolina  State  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Black,  Grace  C Professor  of  Business  Education 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Bowman,  Charles  H Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Boyte,  James  M Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Brady,  Gary  M Assistant  Professor 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  NC;  M.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Brown,  Charles  I Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University; 
Ed.S.,  Rutgers. 

Brown,  Barbara  A Instructor  of  Music  Education 

A.B.,  Spelman  College,  Atlanta,  GA;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Brooks,  Sherman Associate  Professor  of  Health,  Physical 

Education  and  Recreation 

A.B.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.Ph.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Carter,  Lorena  C Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Cheng,  Eddy  H Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  National  Cheng  Kung  University;  M.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University.  CDP,  Institute  for  Certification  of  Computer 
Professionals. 

Cheroff,  Irving  S Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  M.S.W.,  Administration 
School  of  Social  Work,  Ohio  State  University. 
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Clark,  Benjamin  F Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

Cleetwood,  Cleet  C Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,    Appalachian   State    University;    M.A.,    University    of    North    Carolina; 
Ed.D.,  Duke  University. 

Corbett,  Joan  E Professor  of  English  and  Communications 

B.A.,  M.A.,  McMaster  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Auckland. 

Curry,  Virginia  F Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Dantzler,  Dolores Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Waynesburg  College;  M.S.,  Hunter  College;  Ed.D.,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. 

Dart,  Robert  C.  .  .Assistant  Professor  of  History  &  Political  Science 
B.A.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia. 

Dauner,  Jack  R Professor  of  Business  Administration 

&  Economics 

B.S.C,  University  of  Iowa;  M.S.C.;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University. 

Diaz,  David  A Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign 

Languages 
B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dix,  Virginia  A Assistant  Professor  of  Biological 

and  Physical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Virginia   Union   University;  M.A.,    New  York  University;  M.S.,   Atlanta 
University. 

Dockery,  Christine Associate  Professor  of 

Business  Education 

B.S.,  NCCU,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Doub,    Hubert   R Associate   Professor  of   Sociology 

B.A.,  Howard  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ed.D.,   Rutgers 
University. 

Edwards,  Leo Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,   Fayetteville  State   University;   Ed.M.,  Temple   University;   Ph.D.,   Utah 
State  University. 

Ekanem,  Okan  Alpan Assistant  Professor,  Health,  Physical 

Education  and  Recreation 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Kearney  State,  Nebraska;  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State. 

Evans,  James Instructor  of  Music 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 
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Evans,  Mar'on Instructor  of  Education 

B.A.,  A&T  State  University, 

Forte,  Minnie  T Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity. 

Foster,  Charlene  L Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Communications 
B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  IVI.Ed.,  Marygrove  College. 

George,  Edythe Instructor  of  English  and  Communication 

B.A.,  Spelman  College;  M.A.,  Howard  University;  C.A.S.,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 

George,  Marion  C Professor  of  Business  Administration 

&  Economics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University;  J.D.,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

Ghori,  Roshan  A Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Punjab  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 

Greene,  Ruth  L Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Morgan  State  University;  M.S.,  Michigan  State;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Mass. 

Hadley,  Richard  T Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.S.,  Fort  Valley  State  College;  M.S.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa. 

Hadley,  Wynton  H Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Bethune  Cookman,  Florida;  M.Ed.,  Indiana  University. 

Hayes,  Maurice Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Henderson,  John  B Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University. 

Hennessey,  Thomas   Assistant  Professor  of  History  & 

Political  Science 
B.A.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University. 

Higgins,  Robert  H Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  & 

Physical  Science 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.S.,  Ohio  State;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska, 

Hockett,  Horace  E Instructor  of  English  and 

Communications 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Tennessee  State  University. 
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Hoke,  Brenda Instructor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University. 

Holmes,  Ophelia  M Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Communications 
B.A.,  Talladega  College;  M.A.,  Fisk  University. 

Holmes,  Roosevelt  Associate  Professor  of  Health, 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
B.S.,  Edward  Waters  College;  M.Ed.,  Florida  Agricultural  &  Mechanical 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut. 

Huff,  Cynthia  B Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences 
B.S.,  Bennett  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Hughes,  Carl  C Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.M.E.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D., 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

Jawa,  Manjit  S Professor  .of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Punjab  University;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  Institute  of  Technology. 

Jeffries,  Marye  J Assistant  Professor  of  Education  & 

Human  Development 
B.A.,  Samuel  Huston;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jenkins,  Harvey  C Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Claflin  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Jenkins,  Nettie  B Instructor  of  English  and  Communications 

B.A.,  Allen  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

Johnson,  Walter Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University. 

Keeling,  Arlen  D Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas. 

Kennedy,  Marie Assistant  Professor  of  English 

and  Communications 
B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.L.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

Kim,  Yong  H Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.B.A.,  Atlanta  University. 

Kleiss,  Lee  Maria 

B.A.,  Grinnell  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Knuckles,  Joseph  L Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences 
B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut. 
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Lane,  Dorothy  E Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science 

B.A.,  Bennett  College;  M.S.,  New  York  University. 

Leberer,  Mark  R Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A. A.,    Niagara   Community   College;    B.A.,    State   University   of    New   York; 
M.A.,  State  University  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Mississippi. 

Lessley,  Daisy  C Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

B.S.,  Alabama  College;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Lin,  Jer  Yih Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Cheng  Kung  University;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University. 

Lindsey,  Sherma  H Assistant  Professor  of  Health, 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
B.A.,  Talladega  College,  Alabama;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Liu,  Shia-Ling Professor  of  History  &  Political  Science 

B.A.,  National  Cheng  Chi  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Ed.D., 
North  Texas  University. 

Lowery,  Mary  M Instructor  of  Education  & 

Human  Development 
B.S.,  Fayettevi lie  State  University. 

Lyons,  Rosa  D Instructor  of  Education  and 

Human  Development 

B.S.,  Shaw  University. 

Massey,  Robert  A Instructor  of  History  &  Political  Science 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America. 

McDonald,  Elmer  M Assistant  Professor  of  English 

&  Communications 
B.S.,  University  of  Richmond;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Virginia. 

McDougal,  Raymond  A Assistant  Professor  of  Health, 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
B.S.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.S.,  Indiana  University. 

McGeachy,  Brooklyn Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 

Human  Development 
B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

McManus,  Lucille Instructor  of  Education  and 

Human  Development 

B.A.,  Fisk  University;  M.Ed.,  Wayne  State  University. 
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McManus,  Luther Professor  of  Education  &  Psychology 

6.S.,    Miner    Teachers    College;    M.A.,    Marshall    University;    Ed.S.,    Ed.D., 
George  Washington  University. 

McMullin,  William  E Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,    M.A.,    Eastern   Washington   State   College;    Ph.D.,    Washington    State 
University. 

McShane,  Edward  F Assistant  Professor  of  English  & 

Communications 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver. 

Miller,  Beverly  D Instructor  of  English  &  Communications 

B.A.,  Mercyhurst  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Monroe,  Beulah Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Education 

B.S.,   North   Carolina  A&T  State   University;   M.S.,    North  Carolina   Central 
University. 

Moore,  John  C Associate  Professor  of  English  & 

Communications 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Fisk  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University. 

Murray,  Percy  E Assistant  Professor  of  History  & 

Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  Ph.D.,  Miami  University. 

Murthy,  Pinapaka  V.  L Associate  Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences 

B.V.Sc,  University  of  Madras;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Agricultural  &  Mechanical 
University. 

Nathaniel,  Dennis Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  Saket  Degree  College,  Agra  University;  M.A.,  Allahabad  University. 

Neilson,  Donald  D Assistant  Professor  of  History  & 

Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Newsome,  Elaine  M Associate  Professor  of  English  and 

Communications 

B.A.,  Bennett  College;  M.A.,  Howard  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Nijhawan,  Inder  P Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration  &  Economics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Delhi  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Okeke,  Joseph  N Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Administration  and  Economics 

B.S.,  Southern  University;  M.A.,  St.  Mary's  University,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Pace,  Walter  T Professor  of  Education  and 

Human  Development 
B.A.,  Savannah  State  College;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University;  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State 
University. 

Parks,  William  R Administrative  Assistant,  Director  of 

Criminal  Justice 
B.S.,  Valdosta  State,  Georgia;  M.S.,  Valdosta  State. 

Pindle,  Arthur  J Instructor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.,  Morehouse  College;  M.A.,  Yale  University;  M.Phil.,  Yale. 

Pitts,  Marshall  B.  .  .  .  Instructor  of  Biological  and  Physical  Science 
B.S.,  Fort  Valley  State  College;  M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  Univ. 

Powell,  Franklin  B Instructor  History  &  Pol.  Sci. 

A.A.,  Kittrell  College;  B.A.,  Shaw  University,  NC;  M.A.,  NCCU. 

Prakash,  Ved  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,    Punjab    University;    M.A.,    University    of    Delhi;    Ph.D.,    University    of 
Oregon. 

Reeves,  Evelyn Instructor  of  Education  & 

Human  Development 


Robinson,  Joe  R Director  of  Athletics 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore;  M.S.,  Indiana  University;  Ed.D., 
Arizona  State  University. 

Robinson,  Richard Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Science 
B.S.,  Livingstone  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Ross,  Joseph   C Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Rwejuna,  Israel  W Instructor  of  Business  Administration 

&  Economics 

B.S.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College;  M.B.A.,  Eastern  Illinois  University. 

Sampson,  Nancy Assistant  Professor  of  Education  & 

Human  Development 
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Saunders,   Page   P Assistant   Professor  of   Health, 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

B.S.,  Bluefield  State  College;  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University. 

Scott,  Harold  L Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  Physical 

Education  and  Recreation 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  State  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Scott,  Minnetta Assistant  Professor  of  English  & 

Communications 

B.S.,  Shippensburg  State  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Smith,  Nathalene Associate  Professor  of  English  & 

Communications 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Smith,  Paul  H.  .  .  .Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

&  Economics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

Stokes,  Carrie  V Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Education 

B.A.,  Morris  Brown  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

Stokes,   John   H Assistant   Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research;  M.A.,  Newark 
State  College. 

Tamblyn,  Paul  D Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.Mus.,  Oberlin  College;  Mus.M.,  Yale  University. 

Taylor,  Roger Instructor  of  Music  Education 

B.Mus. Ed.,  Shenandoah  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.A.,  Madison  College. 

Thigpen,  Nettie  R Instructor  of  English  &  Communications 

B.A.,  Bennett  College;  M.L.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

Thomas,  Chacko  C Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Madras  University;   B.D.,  M.Th.,   Asbury  Theological  Seminary;   M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Thompson,  Catherlene   Associate  Professor  of  Modern 

Foreign  Languages 
B.A.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Valenti,  Peter  L Assistant  Professor  of  English  & 

Communications 
B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Waddle,  Floyd  R Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Science 

B.Ed.,    Northeast    Missouri    State    University;    M.S.,    Iowa   State    University; 
Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University. 
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Walker,   Moses    Assistant   Professor  of   Business 

Administration  and  Economics 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

Warren,  David   E Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Florida. 

Wesley,  Emmalyn  F Assistant  Professor  of  English& 

Communications 

B.S.,  Savannah  State  College;  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Syracuse  University. 

Whaley,  Frank Associate  Professor  of  English  & 

Communications 

B.A.,  University  of  Northern  Iowa;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.S. 

White,  Clarence Assistant  Professor  of  Education  & 

Human  Development 
B.S.,  Alabama  State  University;  M.A.,  Roosevelt  University;  Ed.D.,  Loyola 
University. 

Wu,  Thomas  D Associate  Professor  of  History  & 

Political  Science 

B.A.,  National  Cheng  Chi  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. 

Yunus,  Syed Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Islamia  College;  M.A.,  San  Diego  College;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Oregon. 
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